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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


5 Passenger Touring Car 


1095 


Roadster—$1065—/. o b. Toledo 


The World’s Lowest Priced 
Knight Motored Car 


HIS announces the greatest achieve- 
ment in the history of the automo- 
bile business. 


The Knight is the automobile motor 
that revolutionized the entire motor car 
industry of Europe. 


The Daimler of England, the Panhard 
of France, the Mercedes of Germany, the 


the Minerva of Belgium—in fact, prac- 
tically all of the costly European cars— 
are equipped with the famous Knight 
type motor. 


This motor differs from other motors 


in that where others deteriorate with 


use, this improves; to all others carbon 
is harmful; Aere it is beneficial; size for 
size, it has more power. 


40-horse-power Knight type motor; 34 
cylinders cast enbloc, 4', 
4 stroke 

High tension magneto ignition 

114-inch wheelbase 

Full-floating rear axle 

Underslung rear springs 


ing; 


Catalogue on request 


x 4” tires; non-skids rear 
bore x Demountable rims; one extra 
Color: Royal blue with ivory strip- One-man mohair top 
ray wheels; nickel and pol- Rain-vision, ventilating type 
ied qhusainunn trimmings 
Vacuum tank gasoline system 
Electric startingand lighting system 


It has no noisy poppet valves, no 
noisy cams; nO uncertain valve springs; 
no troublesome valves to grind; practi- 
cally nO wearing parts. 


Instead it has silent sliding sleeve 
valves. 


The Willys-Knight has the same ad- 
vantages and is just as efficient as those 
costly European Knight cars. 


The Willys-Knight, in our opinion, 
has the least vibration and is the smooth- 
est, quietest and most economical car 
made. 


Have your demonstration at once. 


Deliveries now. 


Control buttons on steering column 
Headlight dimmers 


windshield 
Magnetic speedometer 


Please address Dept. 440. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


i/so manufacturers of the tamous Overland Automobiles 


“Made in U. S. A.”’ 
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FOR THE BUSY, PRACTICAL, WORKING FARMERS OF AMERICA, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 


radia MONTHLY BY SUCCESSFUL PARMING PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every abvertiy 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farmi We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a d nest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent med- 
ecipes, © eect or mining schemes or any other question- 


are & - s any condl- 
+ and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the ad- 
vertiser to the homes of our 
We will not know yin a ey ad- 
fil Farming and gusrastee Bis hone tian 
g any yt 
you — 5h nowingly introduce a 
your bank and a his note. e —_ 
thousands of d worth of advertising each mon’ 
because we are not willing to guaran adv 
or their propositions to gaurap’ 
covers the ufacturer’s promises her A! buy 
of the loca: dealer ‘acturer. 


or t m: 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this guar- 


antee. 
Page 

Agents and Salesmen. . 
-57-56-54-52-47-30-28-25-24-20-14 
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Birt has 
Species : ‘ .. 4 
Bolster Springs _ ... 36 
Boots and Shoes .. 52-15 
Building Material 67-51-49-36-30-29-21-13 
Books... : 61-30 
Bath Fixtures 
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25 
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From Friend to Friend 


ADVERTISING AND THE FAIR 

The County and State Fairs ought to 
be especially valuable to our readers this 
fall. Exhibits of livestock, grain and 
other products of the farm that are sold 
to city and town people, will contest for 
your interest with exhibits of farm and 
dairy machinery, incubators, building ma- 
terial and scores of other things that are 
manufactured in factories and sold to 
farmers. 


Do not pass these exhibits by without 
careful study. Find out how the owners 
of prize winning livestock perfected their 
animals by careful breeding and proper 
care. 


Get full information as to the metheds 
used by the prize winners who exhibit 
chickens or butter or fruit or grain or 
other things. The information will be 
valuable to you. 


These men make these exhibits as ad- 
vertisements of their products and their 
skill or knowledge. Unless a man has 
good livestock or grain or other things 
to exhibit, he does not care to tell people 
about it or advertise it by exhibiting at 
the Fair. 

It is the same way with machinery, 
etc. Unless these exhibitors have confi- 
dence in their product, they will not ad- 
vertise it by showing it at the Fair or in 
the farm papers. 

The mere fact that a man is willing to 
exhibit or advertise his product is pretty 
good evidence that he thinks it is better 
than the ordinary. 

If there are any of these machinery men 
or building material men or others who 


lexhibit at the Fair and do not -advertise 
in Successful Farming, they are not in 


quite as strong a position as those who 
do; for every exhibitor who advertises in 
Successful Farming has the advantage 
of our guarantee of -his honesty after he 
has shown you his product and explained 
its advantages. 


It will be to your advantage to ask 
these exhibitors if they have Successful 
6 | Farming’s guarantee back of their promises 
>| and agreements concerning their product. 


We shall be glad to have you ask us 
as to the reliability of any exhibitor at 
your fair whose product.may be of interest 
to you. 


Please give full particulars as to the 
article you examined, the name of the 
company and the location of their factory 
and we shall do our best to serve you. 


Most manufacturers are honest and 
reliable. We guarantee a square deal 
from those who advertise in Successful 
Farming. Tell the exhibitors whose ad- 
vertisements -we earry that Successful 
Farming’s guarantee gives them a bettcr 
standing in your mind. 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
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|A Stampede to the 1916 Maxwell 


Today, the 1916 models of every important make of automobile have been 
viewed by the most eritical jury in the world—the American automobilists. 

Already the record-breaking sales of the 1916 Maxwell show an absolute 
buying stampede to the ‘‘Wonder Car.”’ 

The “wise ones” who have given the 1916 Maxwell the verdict, base their 
judgement of real automobile value upon these four vital points: 


ist—The ‘“‘first cost’”’ of the car 
2nd—The “after cost” of the car 
3rd—The quality of the materials and workmanship in the car 
4th—The equipment and the “completeness” of the car 

The 1916 Maxwell's new price, $655, fully equipped, with electric starter, 
electric lights, high-tension magneto, demountable rims, ‘‘one man’’ mohair 
top, and every ot high-priced-car feature, has earned it first place as the 
car of record low ‘‘First Cost.” 

The 1916 Maxwell's lowering of all economy records for— 





lst—Miles per set of tires 
2nd—Miles per gallon of gasoline 
3rd—Miles per quart of lubricating oil 
4th—Lowest year-in-and-year-out repair bills 
has earned it first place as The Car of Lowest “‘After Cost.”’ 

The 1916 Maxwell’s pure stream-line body, new rounded clean-cut radiator 
design, and handsome “one-man” top, have earned for it first place as “the 
prettiest thing on four wheels.”’ 

The 1916 Maxwell’s special heat-treated, laboratory-tested steel, built into 
a Twentieth Century Automobile by men who really know how,—has 
for it first place as the ear of record low repair bills. And this record will ex- 
tend over the entire life of the 1916 Maxwell. 





1916 Maxwell High-Priced-Car Features, all included 


for $655 

FlectricStarterand Electric Lights Abumi T ission Housing Heat-treeted, Tested Steel 
Demountable Rims Rebe Rail with back of front Througbout 

High-tension Magneto aeat Kasy Riding and Marvelous Flexi- 
“(Ine-man" Mohair Top leather covered bility 

New Stream-line Design Handsome Rounded Radiator and Unusual power on hills and in sand 
Wider Froat and Reer Seats Hood Ability to hold the road at high 
Electric Horn Lipoleum covered running-boards speed 

Double Ventilating Windshield and floor-boards Improved Instrument Board with 

(clear vision and rain-proof) Automatic Tell-tale Oil Geuge all instruments set flush 


Every feature and every refinement of cars that sell at twice its price 
PRICE F. O. B. DETROIT 























56 Gout BManedi Gen. Write for the 1916 Maxwell Catalogue, and mame of the Maxwell 
vice Stagions—54 Disteiet Dealer nearest you. Address Dept, X 


el cae Maen | MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc., 
rane: Detroit, Michigan 
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| 

if read and re-read the article by ’ | 
Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger, entitled **°'!)/\'7% 
“Will the Bubble Burst?” in the . HME 7 
August number of Successful Farm- Y! 
ing. The author used the word 
“bubble” to signify present high 
land values, particularly in the 
Middle West. While she did not 
reach the conclusion that the bubble 
will burst in “the collective suds,”’ 
she did express herself to the effect 
that “the situation in many of our 
best farming communities is grave, even menacing.’’ In other 
words, in her opinion land values are getting too high in sec- 
tions where farms are selling at $175 to 3250 and sometimes 
$300 an acre. 


T was with great interest that I ; Gif 
f ¥ ¥ 


High Prices a Benefit 

While there may be isolated cases where values are going up 
too rapidly, as a rule they are not; and it is my opinion that 
this upward tendency is a benefit to the country as a whole 
as well as to both seller and buyer. At first thought this may 
seem like a rash statement, but is it? The very highest prices 
are paid not by speculators, but by farmers who own land ad- 
joining that which they buy. Furthermore, did anybody ever 
see much improvement in methods of farming in sections where 
land remains stationary around $25 to $40 an acre? Were 
silos built in the days of cheap land? Not to amount to any- 
thing. Forty per cent of the corn crop was wasted year after 
year on that cheap land, and such is still the case. Waste is 
not productive of progress in any industry. The slaughtering 
and marketing of meat animals made no advancement till 
waste in the old way of butchering was reduced to a minimum 
by the big packers. It is through the saving of these wastes, 
and often making them into products more profitable than the 
meat itself, that the paekers have grown rich, and not, assome 
people imagine, through grinding the producers. 

Systematizing a business and reducing cost of production is 
a wonderful thing, and farming is susceptible of great improve- 
ment along these lines. Then, too, much will be accomplished 
in the near future in the way of improving our farm machinery, 
which in turn will lower the cost of producing farm products. 
A prominent automobile manufacturer, for example, recently 
made the statement that he is getting ready to put a practical 
small farm tractor on the market that will sell at a price one 
hundred per cent below that of any tractor now made. Whether 
he will accomplish what he is trying to do, of course, remains 
to be seen, but it matters very little how he comes out ; somebody 
will succeed along that line before long. Other similar improve- 
ments will be made and as a consequence the labor cost in 
farming will grow smaller. Or, stating the same thing in other 
words, machinery will be so perfected that we can put more 
labor on our land with no greater outlay for wages and as a 
result raise larger crops. 

High Values Will Produce Better Farmers 

The problem of the future will be to raise enough to feed 
our rapidly increasing population. Fifty years hence, and that 
is but a short quale there will be 200,000,000 people in this 
country and then our farms must produce nearly twice as much 
as they now do. That we shall be able to meet the demands 
{ have not the slightest doubt, but it is evident that different 
methods will have to be empolyed. ~ 

Pressure from the landlord or those who hold our farm 
mortgages will bring this about. We are accustomed to hear- 
ing it said that better methods will be introduced through the 
instruction emanating from our experiment stations, agricul- 
tural colleges, county agents, farmers’ institutes, etc., and in a 
sense that may be true, but only partly. We poor human beings 
never exert ourselves to our f all capacity until forced to do so 
by circumstances, at least that is true of 99 per cent of us. 
Did anyone ever see dairying flourish in a very prosperous 
community? No, As soon as a farmer becomes comfortably 
well off he changes from dairying to beef production not be- 
cause the latter is more proktable, but less laborious. No 
homesteader was ever known to become a soil builder; he 
always was and always will be a soil robber. Why? He got 
his farm for nothing and doesn't-figure that it is worth taking 
care of, ‘The man who pays $200 an acre or $32,000 for his 
quarter section has different ideas of land values and he acts 
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NOT A BUBBLE 


Present Advancing Land Values Not a Menace But a Benefit 


By JOHN R. BROWN 
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accordingly. He is and always will 
be a soil builder. He is forced to 
be a builder or go bankrupt. 

We have today in Iowa ol than 
500,000 acres of clover and alfalfa 
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SPH // | acres in farm crops. We ought to 
aN P have ten times that acreage of 
mA Hil legumes and soon we will have it, 
A | - because as our good land continues 
to advance, which I firmly believe 
it will so long as it is below $400 
per acre, we shall be obliged to’fill 
it with organic matter and nitrogen, both of which can be had 
from the atmosphere for the asking—practically without 
spending a cent for extra labor. Most of our present $200 
an acre farms are yielding from 40 to 50 bushels of corn 
per acre, while under better management they can easily be 
made to produce from 75 to 100 bushels. Who can say that 
there is any danger of men going broke on $300 land that will 
average 90 bushels of corn, 40 bushels of winter wheat, and five 
tons of alfalfa per acre? . That. is what our good corn belt 
land is capable of yielding when it is handled as it should be. 
That is what land in Europe, which is not naturally as fertile 
as ours, is producing. Will American farmers admit that they 
are less capable than their brother Europeans? I think not; 
in fact I believe that when their land becomes as high priced 
as it is in Europe they will produce more than the European 
farmers are now producing. 
What About the Renter? 

I do not think the renter of today is to be pitied in any 
sense of the word. The intelligent renter who has a good farm 
—one that is worth from $200 to $300 per acre—is just as well 
off as the land owner. He can rent such a farm for $9 to $12 
an acre cash and make good money at it, while the owner gets 
less than four per cent on his investment. As land advances 
owners who do not operate their farms will take relatively 
less rent. The time will come when land will rent on a three 
per cent basis, and the renter will make more out of the land 
than the owner. That is as it should be so long as prices are 
going up. 

Nor is a tenant system necessarily a menace to agriculture. 
Our present one-year lease system is wrong, ruinous alike to 
the land, the tenant, and the owner, but like other wrongs, 
it will be righted as soon as the mistake is generally realized. 
Like the child who doesn’t get his soap and water property 
mixed on the start, but keeps on experimenting till he secures 
the mixture that will produce a big bubble, so the land owner 
who continues to operate his farm on the tenant system will 
gradually learn that the long-term lease is of advantage alike 
to himself, his tenant, and his farm. 

The Net Result 

To sum up then, in my opinion, the final outcome of the 
advance in land values is this: 

(1) Land will continue to go up in value as long as the owner 
can get a reasonable rate of interest on the money invested 
in it, always remembering that land is the most stable com- 
modity we have and always will be so long as our government, 
stands. When the limit has been reached, and periods of 
depression come upon us, land will be affected and sink to 
lower values and again rise as better times return, So far we 
have practically never seen land go down in selling value; the 
worst experience has been that it has become relatively un- 
salable during hard times. ‘The reason for this is plain—land 
has never sold up toits full producing value. There 1s abundant 
proof of these statements to be found in Europe, where land 
prices fluctuate and wheremuch higher values prevail than in 
this country. 

(2) Our farming system will be gradually improved, our 
land made more fertile, and our crops become correspondingly 
larger. 

(3) In the latter statement lies the key to the whole situ- 
ation and the reason why I see good instead of evil in rising 
land values. Land is of no use to us unless it is capable of 
feeding and elothing us. A nation. cannot. maintain itself 
indefinitely unless it can produce feod eneugh-for its people. 
The nation that can be starved out can be conquered, and I 
am not oneof those who believe that a productive continent like 


Continued on page 17 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE WHEAT SITUATION 
T the time this is written, early in August, it is hard to 
get reliable estimates of the wheat crop this year. There 
has been an unusual acreage of wheat, and for the most part 
a good yield in this country, but there has been some difficulty 
to harvest it in some localities. The world crop is large. Owing 
to the trench method of fighting, and the fact that the lines 
have moved but little since spring, wheat growing has gone 
on in the countries at war as usual, or even to a greater extent. 
Prisoners have been set at work in the fields. 
Whether or not to put in much wheat this fall is a problem. 
There is little likelihood of prices going any higher than they 
are. If any change, they will probably be lower. In the face 
of this, is it wise to go in heavy for wheat in this country which 
has difficulty in exporting? We do not want a wheat situation 
similar to the cotton situation. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION HELPS 

ie every boy and girl could take a thorough course in business 

before leaving school, there would be fewer blunders made 
in the conduct of business transactions. Production is a small 
part of the business of farming. Nature does the greatest part 
in making things grow. But the farmer is a buyer and a seller 
and it is in these transaction that he needs a business training 
as much as a banker or merchant. 

While the average farmer will not use bookkeeping on the 
farm, it is a good thing to know the system, for most farmers 
at some time belong to school boards, creamery boards, county 
supervisors or something where a knowledge of bookkeeping 
comes in handy. 

The essential thing though is not bookkeeping but a knowl- 
edge of business methods. Fortunate is the country boy or 
girl who has an opportunity to attend a school where there is 
a business course. 


THE RATE CASE DECISION 

1E western rate case which we told you about in issues 

last spring, has been decided by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the advances asked in freight rates by the 
western roads has been quite generally denied. No advance 
in rates was granted on most of the products of agriculture 
and this will mean a saving of millions of dollars to the farmers 
of the central west. 

The saving on live stock shipments of Iowa alone, which is 
a leading live stock state, means from one to two million dollars 
a year which is a decided victory for the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers. There is a big saving also on grain shipments. 

The railroads will go right on prospering just the same. In 
fact, they were going ahead with improvements without waiting 
for the decision, for they were in good financral condition with- 
out a raise in rates. 

Much credit is due the efficient. work of the railroad com- 
missioners who conducted the fight, and the able support given 
by certain farmer orgainzations, such as the National Council 
Farmers Grain Dealers’ Association, and the Corn Belt Meat 


Producers’ Association. 


WHO’S AFRAID 

HO is afraid that land value taxation is going to ruin 
the farmers? Not the Washington State Grange which 
passed the following resolution at its last annual state meeting: 
“Resolved, that we go on record as favoring the adoption of a 
system of taxation whereby personal property and all improve- 
ments would be exempt from taxation, and the burden be 

borne entirely by land values.” 

Wherever the farmers understand the proposed taxation 
of land values and the exemption of other property, they favor 
the change from the present unjust system that was created by 
the landlords of long ago, and perpetuated by the speculators 
of today. 





COST OF A YEAR OF WAR 
CCORDING to Charles F. Speare in American Review of 
Reviews for August, the first year of European war has 
cost all the participating nations the sum of over $14,000,000,000 
in actual conflict ($38,000,000a day) and about $11,000,000,000 
in loss of property and trade. Twenty-five billion dollars would 
lift a lot of poor people out of the mire of debt and distress. 

The interest now on the public debt of Great Britain is about 
$300,000,000 a year; about $350,000,000 a year for France. If 
the war lasts through the next winter, interest rates will rise 
to five per cent for Great Britain and France; Germany five 
and a half or five and three fourth per cent; Russia six per cent 
or more; Austria six and a half or seven. Taxes have doubled, 
and the cost of living has about doubled in these countries, so 
they are paying dearly fo- what? Does anybody know what 
they are fighting for? 

Who pays the bill? If we get in this war who do you think 
will pay the penalty by death in the trenches, and pay the 
cost of war in cash? Who? Yes who? Those shouting for war 
No. 


OUR BIRTHDAY 
ITH the October issue Successful Farming will be thirteen 
years old. The volume number is printec. .ow as volume 
fourteen, but this was done by changing the beginning of a 
volume from October to January for convenience. 

This magazine has in a few years grown from an idea to its 
present position of second largest in point of circulation of 
any farm paper in the world. 

The little upstairs room in a side street where Successful 
Farming was born, thirteen years ago makes a splendid starting 
pomt for history of a publication which has become such an 
important factor in American farm life. Genius is often born 
in an attic! But you care not for the struggles that Mr. Meredith 
endured in putting Successful Farming on its feet; nor how he 
had to borrow every cent he could of his friends to pay for 
getting out the paper; nor how he used to carry letters in his 
pocket until someone sent in subscription money enough so 
he could buy postage and mail his letter. These are mere in- 
cidents in the life struggles of a big idea. 

You who have pioneered the prairies or the timber country 
know the bitter struggles against cold and hunger and storm 
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and Indians and wolves and-all that: -You who have come 
through all these hardships and now enjoy prosperity in a 
settled country can in a measure sense the feeling of pride and 
peace which comes to one who has at last come out on the 
bright side with a publication that is now being read by over 
two and a half million people. 


Yes, this October is Successful Farming’s birthday. I wonder 


if you appreciate what we are attempting to do. Have you 
caught the Successful spirit of uplift, of helpfulness, of good 
cheer, of freedom of thought and life? It is only by your help 
and support that we can make Successful Farming a power in 
the land. Maybe you can make someone a birthday present 
of Successful Farming for a year, or three years. Maybe you 
care enough for Successful Farming to make us a birthday 
present of a new subscription, or by renewing your own. 
Gentle hint, eh? That is the way my five children do. They 
constantly remind me of an approaching birthday, and you 
know what that means! We would like to exchange gifts with 
you. Read about our birthday celebration plan on page 64. 

Thirteen years old, and some youngster! Help us grow, We 
give full measure in return for loyal support. And we give 
full license to ‘‘cuss” the editor or stop the paper if you cannot 
stand it! 


THE BANKER-FARMER CONFERENCE 
N an editorial last month, mention was made of a banker- 
farmer conference to be held in Chicago, July 7-8. It was 
a splendid program and the spirit of cooperation manifest there 
was good to see. : 

You may wonder, as did the editor and others, why the 
bankers are taking such an interest in the farmers that they 
should call such a conference. We have learned by experience 
that almost every effort put forth by politician, business con- 
cern or class of individuals, to benefit some other person or 
class, has back of it the element of self interest. We would 
not condemn this. We need only to recognize this element in 
human nature. 

The bankers have come to see at last that they stand in a 
strategic position in relation to country life. They can make or 
break any community. Some bankers gre Shylocks, and bleed 
the community of every dollar they can and give nothing back. 
But do not condemn all bankers because there are some who 
do not have the broad community imterests at heart. 

The conference disclosed the fact that the better class of 
bankers are very deeply concerned in the upbuilding of country 
life. They want to lend all possible aid to the farmers who are 
worthy of aid. Some bankers lend money without interest to 
farmers who will build silos. Others will lend money at low 
rates for the purchase of live stock, alfalfa seed, or things they 
consider essential to good farming. 

The bankers as a class are good, level headed business men 
who know just how each farmer is succeeding. They can often 
advise wisely against foolish investments or supposed improve- 
ments, or suggest ways of making the farm pay better returns. 
Most country bankers are well read along agricultural lines 
and it is folly to think that because they wear white collars and 
sit in an office they know nothing of value to the farmer. 

We will continue to have the loan-shark banker as we will 
continue to have the dead-beat farmer, but let not your minds 
be warped into thinking that these represent either class. They 


do not. 


PUBLIC INDEBTEDNESS AND TAXES 
EDERAL census figures recently made public show a net 
increase in Federal indebtedness in eleven years, of 6 
per cent; in net state indebtedness of 44.5 per cent; county 
increase of 89 per cent; and net city increased indebtedness of 
114 per cent. Per capita debt reads thus: National debt, 
$10.59; state debt $3.57; county debt $4.33; and city debt 
$54.27. The average burden upon each city person for public 
debt is $72.76, while country people average only $18.49 each. 

This briefly shows the situation as to public debts. 

Levies for state purposes increased 94 per cent, while levies 
for city, county, schools, etc., mcreased 84 per cent in eleven 
years. 

Of course different states and counties may have greater 
or less increases than here shown, which are averages for the 


whole nation. 


It is not whether your taxes are higher than they ever were. 
They should be under our present mode of life, but the question 
is, do you as tax payers get value received? Do you get a 
dollar’s worth of public good for a dollar in taxes? 

We expect to live better in the future than in the past, and 
we expect to pay for it. We would not-lessen our taxes if by 
so doing we had to go back to primitive methods of living, 
but we must insist that taxes be legitimately used to better 
conditions and not squandered. 


PRACTICAL DAIRY EDUCATION 
DUCATION is an accumulation of knowledge. It may 
come through experience, or by reading books and papers, 
or by listening to the testimony of others. The most practical 
sort is that gained through seeing for yourself th: ) such and 
such is so. 

Dairy instructors have been attempting to convince cow 
keepers that some cows were not worth keeping, no matter how 
well fed, but no amount of talking did the business like the 
actual farm demonstration of this fact by cow testing associ- 
ations. Those who belong to these associations know the great 
good they do. It is a cheap cooperative method of hiring a de- 
tective to find out which cows are unworthy of food and shelter. 

But they who do not belong to a test association, how con- 
vince them? An attempt to reach the unbeliever will be made 
at the Dairy Cattle Congress at Waterloo, Iowa, September 
27th, to October 3rd. 

Five cows showing the poorest and five showing the best 
records under the different test associations of Iowa, will be 
on exhibition and visitors can see for themselves what the cows 
look like and what the milk records are. This is practical dairy 
education. 

You will be surprised possibly, to discover that you cannot 
tell by the looks of a cow whether she is a good producer or a 
very poor one. Looks are deceiving, hence the absolute need 
of testing each individual to discover her capabilities. The cow 
tester of these associations also gives advice as to feed, so that 
the herd is fed economically. If under good care a cow does 
not pay, the owner is money ahead to discover the fact as soon 
as possible. 

OBSTACLES TO RURAL CREDIT 
PTIMISM is a good thing, and pessimism is a bad thing, 
unless each is properly balanced. One may be top heavy 
with optimism, or water logged with pessimism, and either 
condition proves fatal to a frail craft not properly ballasted by 
good sense. So we have to look a little pessimistically at rural 
credits in order to see where we are at. 

Many farmers need better credit, a better means of secur- 
ing loans with which to conduct their farming to best advantage. 

Some need money, with which to buy cattle, or feed, or tide 
them over some off year. Such loans are desired for short 
time only, say six months or a year. Others need long time 
loans to buy farms, or to erect buildings that cannot pay for 
themselves inside of years. These loans ought to be on easy 
terms for a long period of years, payable at any annual pay 
day if desired. 

So far it is easy. But here is the rub. Can it be overcome? 
Where rural credits have had success, farm population is dense, 
consists of one nationality, mostly of one religious belief, and 
the farms are very small, with dwellings often grouped into 
cities where the farmers live. Under these conditions every 
farmer knows his neighbors and their responsibility, and there 
is the spirit of cooperation brought about ‘oy necessity 

But here in Iowa and Kansas, or Missouri or Minnesota, 
conditions are very different, hence the impossibility of trans- 
planting European systems of rural credit. Our farms are large, 
and population very scattered. Nationalities and religions 
are mixed, and the spirit of independence is fostered, which is 
fatal to cooperative effort. Will these American farmers hang 
together and endorse the notes of the borrower who may be 
fifty miles away and unknown to them? Will they secure the 
notes of even their close neighbors.? 

No use dreaming of a rural credit unless these conditions are 
met in a manner suited to American needs and mode of life. 
Forget European methods for they will not work here. 
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CONDITIONS IN THE HOLY LAND 


Sacred Monuments Menaced by War 


By GEORGE 8S. WRIGHT 
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valley extend- 
ing from Haifa 
down to Joppa, 
as well as the 
productive land 
in Samaria. 
The Jewish 

yple became 
identified with 
this agricultural 
development 
through the 
philanthropy 
of the Roths- 
childs, who have 
succeeded in per- 
fecting a plan of 
eolonization 
most extensive 
in its scope, and 
which may be 
the means, asthe 
founders sin- 
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ot then mter- 
rupted ln fact, 
aside from the moving of new enlistments out of the territory 
or service in European Turkey, there was little evidence of war 
here. Representative merchants and the exponents of all 
aiths—Mohammedan, Christian and Hebrew alike—in Jeru- 
salem, Damaseus, Beirut, were ordering their commercial, 
social and religious affairs with an apparent conviction that 
peace in these countries would never again likely be disturbed. 
leday heavy Turkish reinforcements invest Jerusalem, and 
recent advices indicate the fears of American colonists there 
or the lives and property of the Christian and Jewish inhabi- 
ants of the country. 
If the issues of the war are to involve the Turkish provin- 
es, one of the tragic sacrifices will be the destruction of Jeru- 
salem with all its sacred material monuments—a latter-day 
sacking of the Holy City ° and the merciless slaughter of helpless 
Christians and Jews will be un- 
speakable. Neither human judg- 


industrial as 
well as the re- 
ligious salvation of old Judea; for the Hebrew lives in a faith 
as strong as Holy Writ, in which it is in fact set forth that he 
will again rule in Palestine, that he will re-inherit there his 
ancient native glory. 

Standing near the Church cof the Nativity erected over the 
traditional birthplace of Christ in Bethlehem, and in which 
ancient city David was born, 1 looked down upon the Field 
of Beas, the scene of the beautiful idyl of the Book of Ruth. 
Over these hills and valleys beyond, and quite as far as the 
Jordan to the east, David as a youth kept his father’s flocks. 
The House of David, the king, stands near the Joppa gate in 
Jerusalem, much of it reconstructed, but evidencing a mar- 
velous architecture in the ancient day it was built. Looking 
upward to the sunlit Battlements of this towered house, re- 
calling ‘he vanished glory. of his ancient capital, surrounded 
as I was by the mixed nationalities 
and conglomerate racial types many 





ment nor the diplomacy of Kings 
would be able to justify this crime 
ypon any theory of right or might. 
he possession of Palestine in itself 
would prove a poor reprisal to the 
vietor. ¢ hristendom will pray that 
hrough the vicissitudes of war, 
Palestine and its sacred capital may 
stand unharmed, for the world of 
he Bible should keep ‘‘the land of 
he Boo inviolate, » survive 
eterna! 
In the ligt t of thess more recent 
denouements of the war and their 
hearing upon the Holy Land, you 


will be interested in observations 


of the country and the people, 
of conditions which obtain, and of 
impressions derived there but 


short time previous to the present 

tivities of the army. 

rhe pilgrims of the Greek Church 
come from the interior of Russia 
old patriarchs, men, women and 
children, all conditions and classe 3, 
many of them poor anc hungn ‘ 
But once landed at Joppa or Haifa, 
they proceed tediously on foot to 
the Jordan, the Meeca of their faith, 
to be immersed in its sacred tide. 

I doubt if the truly devout Chris- 
tian finds in his pilgrimage to Pales- 


of them ing in the streets, con- 
seious of the ignorance and y we 
acism of present-day Palestine, 
which today projects its influence 
over the old land like the fateful 
hand of destiny which prophesied 
its downfall thousands ol vem ago, 
it was impossible to realize that 
a higher civilization had ever existed 
upon its soil. What were the cir- 
cumstances of time or of society, 
or of national need, which called 
a David from a lowly family, from 
mediocrity—an inspired being, a 
prince of wisdom mentally equipped 
to rule? 

The winter is the spring-time in 
Palestine, and to go overland at 
this season from Haifa to the Sea 
of Galilee is for the most part like 
passing over an exquisite Persian 
carpet, wild blooms giving the 
most variegated contrasts of color 
to the green and gray of the 
verdured plains and stony hills 
upon which the season’s rains had 
wrought their vernal miracles. The 
Rose of Sharon is the one insistent 
note of the picture, and from 
January on until the Aoral vegeta- 
tion of the summer makes a brave 
but brief array, this humble beauty 





tine just the compensations hoped 
for. The Holy Land is eloquent in 
many material records of scriptural 








Damascus Gate—Jcrusalem 


of Orient origin dominates the fields. 
The cultivated lands are largely 
devoted to the olive and the fig, 








history, to him a consecrated field; 

but Palestine is for the most part 

barren, largely unproductive, and given over to a Moslem 
population, politically a dependency of Turkey, racially Arab 
which term includes Bedouin and ge with the exception 

of the Jewish population in Jerusalem and the Jewish colonies 
which have settled in the interior. These latter have intelli- 

gently and industriously developed the Plain of Sharon, the rich 


except what small need of ground 
the native requires for his forage 
crops. As the mulberry tree thrives there, they have de- 
veloped a large silk industry in both Palestine and Syria, 
and export large quantities of the raw skeins to all parts of the 
world. This is largely the occupation of native women, who 
are also most skillful in embroidery and lace-making. Art 


fabries, the work of these most industrious, artistic women, 


Continued on page 37 
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DISTRIBUTING FARM PRODUCE 


A More Direct Route To Consumers 
By W. MILTON KELLY 





XPERTS who have made 


a system would enable the city 





a careful study and in- 
vestigation of the trans- 
portation problem ee that 
it costs too much to distribute 
the farm products after they 
reach city terminals. It is 
found that the cost of distribu- 
tion frequently exceeds the 
cost of producing them on the 
farm. To put it another way, 
the farmer gets for his prod- 
ucts but little more than it 
costs to deliver them from the 
city terminals to the consumer. 
Just here is the proper point of 
attack in solving a very com- 
plex marketing problem. So 
long as it is costing the city 
dweller as much to get his food- 
stuffs from the city freight 
terminals to his home, it shows 
a woeful lack of intelligence for 
him to talk about the ineffi- 
ciency of the farmer. It is the 
city that needs to clean house. 
The problem of city distri- 
bution works as follews, to give 
a concrete case: A farmer liv- 
ing within eighty miles from 
one of our large cities ships 
five bushels of potatoes and a 
barrel of a to a mechanic 
who lives four miles from the 











to establish municipal mar- 
kets to serve some of the best 
residence sections, and farmers 
could ship their products to 
these markets. In this way 
the woman of means, who is 
willing to go to market with 
her basket, could buy her sup- 
plies without walking through 
a crowd of fighting humanity, 
and then making two or three 
transfers from one car line to 
another before she arrives at 
her home. 
Withtrolley freight terminals 
in various parts of the city, 
the woman with her basket 
could meet the farmer or his 
ent in clean and sanitary 
en and know that her food 
roducts had not been in the 
ds of hucksters and dealers 
who may not use the greatest 
eare in storing and handling 
such products. Besides, these 
markets in various parts of the 
city would make it difficult for 
the professional dealer to get 
control of all the products 
brought into the city, ship all 
of the best to other markets, 
and dump the cull stuff on 
the home market. I doubt if 














one reader in ten realizes that 





city freight terminal. The po- 
tatoes are worth, perhaps, 35 

cents per bushel and the apples $1.25 per barrel, or a total of $3. 
The freight charges will amount to approximately 60 cents. 
The trucking charges from the freight house to the home of the 
mechanic, will amount to, at least, $3. If the produce is sent 
by express the cost of city delivery will be cut out, but a higher 
rate means practically the same charges between the farm of 
the producer and the home of the mechanic. Years ago before 
large cities began to spread on all sides and annex surrounding 
territory, the problem of handling farm products after they 
reached the city terminals was less complex. 

The automobile and trolley have had a marked tendency to 
develop new residence districts and induce manufacturing firms 
to buy sites in the outskirts of large cities. All of this has re- 
moved the city dwellers further from markets and freight 
terminals than they were before these improved transportation 
facilities enabled people to ride to and from their work and busi- 
ness in the city. Not long ago the city authorities of a large 
eastern city set an expert at work to investigate the local mar- 
ket and distribution problem. When he made his report he 
attached great importance to the fact that it cost too much 
to handle farm products after they reach the various freight 
terminals. One of the best solutions of the problem would be 
that of utilizing the trolley lines to distribute freight as well as 
passengers within the city limits. 

Food Shipped to the Door 

As farmers and business men we would look upon the man 
who made his kitchen garden at the farthest end of his farm as 
somewhat of a curiosity, yet city dwellers, who brand the farmer 
as the antithesis of iency, co given practically no atten- 
tion to the problem of bringing their food supplies within easy 
access of their homes. The fact that the steam roads derive 
more than three-fourths of their income from freight, and that 
trolley lines derive 98 per cent of their income from carrying 
passengers, and that all of these ngers have homes some- 
where, affords considerable food for thought to the student of 
the transportation problem. 

Some will claim that trolley systems cannot afford to impair 
the efficie of their passenger service by handling freight. 
Let us see if this claim holds good, and, if not, how a better 
distributing system could be worked out for handling farm 
senieainaiiee they are delivered at the city terminals. Would 
it not be practicable as well as profitable for trolley systems to 
carry freight from twelve o'clock at night until the rush of 
morning traffic begins? By establishing freight terminals in 
the residence sections they could carry farm products cheaply 
and efficiently at a very low rate, thus serving as the connecting 
link between the farmer and city dweller. 

Some will argue that it will cause a congestion of traffic, but 
this does not hold good, because it would reduce the number of 
power-vehicles and horses by carrying so much of the freight at 
times when very little other traffie occupied the streets. Such 


the bulk of the really good pro- 
duce that reaches the average city market fails to find the rat 
of the consumers in that city. The best products are repacked 
and sent by fast freight and express to big eastern market cen- 
ters and the inferior stuff sold tothe retail trade in tne home city. 
If we had better systems of distributing farm products after 
they reach the city terminals such conditions could not con- 
tinue. 

What would such a system of trolley distribution mean to 
the farmer and market grower? A truck grower lives twenty- 
five miles from the city, to which he hauls two or three loads of 
produce each week. He leaves home along in the afternoon and 
gets to the market around midnight. Going to bed for a few 
hours, he is up early the next morning to sell his products. The 
start back home will be made before noon, and he arrives home 
in time for supper. With a schedule like this he must spend 
four days each week going to market and only two days on 
his farm. His horses are hardly fit for two days’ work on the 
farm. He ought to have a bed and warm meals in town. The 
cost for team, beard and his time for each trip runs some- 
where from six to ten dollars. Then, too, there are many 
times when he does not sell his load before the rush of city pur- 
chases are over, and he finds himself with the bulk of his load 
on his wagon. At such times he is practically at the mercy 
of a certain ring which demands his load at their own price, which 
he must naeees haul it back to his farm where it will be prac- 
tieally wort. to him. a: 

Suppose this same farmer lives on a yun A line running its 
freight cars into a city having advanced market facilities such 
as | have above outlmed. He may live fifty or one hundred 
miles from the city instead of twenty-five. He, some of 
his neighbors can load a trolley car with their products in a few 
hours, send the car out early in the evening so that it will be on 
the terminal early the next morning, board a passenger car 
for the same city, and be at the same terminal market to meet 
his car the next morning. After disposing of his car of products 
he ean reach home in time to load another car the same day. 
In this way he could deliver a car of his products to the one 
section of the city desired, for less cost per ton than he now can 
a two to five hundred pound shipment. 

If the city authorities would cooperate with transportation 
companies, consumers and farmers in the establishment of 
chains of municipal markets the problem of red the high 
cost of living would be in a fair way to be solved. There are 
many so-called city markets, but they are not markets in which 
the producer consumer meet. They are controlled by 
groups ot professional dealers. Farmers do not play any im- 
portant part im selling and distributing foodstuffs because the 
markets are not in residence sections, 80 that they can meet the 
woman with her basket. The modern housewife does not like 
to seek the distant market, and when she does go to market it 
is because she wants to meet the farmer, or his agent, in a clean 


Continued on page 49 
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FITTING TRACTORS TO FARMS 


Some Observations on the Present Situation 


By A. H. SNYDER 

















HE right tractor on the 
right farm in the hands 
of the right man is un- * 
doubtedly practicable and 
profitable” is the terse way 
in which Professor I. W. 
Dickerson of the University 
of Illinois sizes up the farm tractor situation. The meaning of 
such a statement is vastly different at the present time from 
what it was five or more years ago. At that time tractors were 
confined to large machines and, unless a man practiced farming 
upon a large scale, or some type of specialized farming, he could 
not, consider the use of mechanical power as an economy in per- 
forming his field operations. 

Within the past two years, manufacturers have taken cog- 
nizance of this situation and have devoted a considerable portion 
of their efforts to the development of tractors adapted to various 
sized farms and conditions of soils, and to various types of 
farming. Asa result, there are on the market today tractors of 
many designs, varying in size from the original large machines 
of thirty to sixty horse power down to machines which draw two 
plows and furnish the power for work ordinarily done by three 
or four horses, Companies which formerly made but one or 
possibly two sizes of tractors are now making as many as five 
different sizes. Hence, it is possible for the farmer on an average 
sized farm who is practicing a general and common type of farm- 
ing to find a machine adapted to his needs. Thus has the prob- 
lem of getting ‘‘the right tractor on the right farm” been greatly 
simplified. 

Furthermore, it is by no means as difficult to find men who are 
capable of handling tractors as it was a few years ago. We can 
all remember when the engineer of a threshing outfit was 
looked upon with a certain degree of respect. amounting almost 
to awe, because he knew how to develop and control the power 
of a mighty engine. Later, as gas engines came into general use, 
the farmer became more or less of an engineer and, partially 
by study, but largely by experience he familiarized himself 
with the operation of mechanical power. 

Automobiles Paved the Way 

The greatest forerunner of the tractor, however, the factor 
which has been by far the most potent in educating people in 
general along the line of mechanical power, has been the auto- 
mobile. Five years ago an exceedingly small percentage of 
farmers could name and recognize the most simple and funda- 
mental parts of a tractor. The thousands of farmers of today 
who have operated automobiles and stationary gas engines are 
as familiar with the make up of an engine as they are with the 
points of a horse. If one doubt the above statement, let him 
attend some of the many tractor demonstrations, one or more 
of which have been held in almost every middle west state. 
Here you will find thousands of farmers going over every detail 
in the make up of the machines and discussing carburetors, 
magnetos, clutches, etc., with experts, as if they were as com- 
mon and familiar objects as plows and cultivators. 

“But, are farmers interested in the use of tractors?’’ you 
are no doubt asking. That is just the question which was upper- 
most in the mind of the writer before he attended a tractor 
demonstration, and in seeking an answer to the question he 
studied the audience rather more than the machines. He 
wanted to hear what the farmers said about the use of tractors 
upon their farms as well as what the representatives of manu- 
facturers said about the merits of their particular machine. 

Farmers Are Interested 

When tens of thousands of farmers leave their harvest fields, 
especially when harvesting has been difficult and delayed, as 
it has been this season, when many of them travel more than 
one hundred miles and spend from one to four or five days study- 
ing the merits of a new machine, it certainly furnishes conclu- 
sive proof that a goodly percentage possess much more than a 
passing interest in the machine. The fact that so many tractor 
demonstrations are being held is evidence that manufacturers 
have something which they are anxious to show the farmer 
and that they feel confident that the machines they are now 
offering will appeal to him when he sees them in actual operation. 
The attendance at the demonstrations gives evidence that 








farmers are ready to be shown 
and the sales reported by some 
of the companies indicate that 
a goodly number are convinced 
that one or another of the many types of tractors 
would profitably fit into their particular kind of 
farming. The comments of those in attendance 
indicate that farmers are open minded and ready to adopt an 
implement as soon as they are convinced that it will benefit them. 

The fact that light tractors have been in the field for a com- 
paratively short time and the large number of widely differing 
models which have appeared and are constantly making their 
appearance, may suggest to the minds of some that they are 
still in the experimental stage. To such we would call atten- 
tion to the fact that in the opinion of unbiased tractor authori- 
ties, the light tractor has already reached the practical stage. 
This opinion is based both upon a thorough technical knowledge 
of their design and construction and upon the experience of 
men who have used them for one or more years and femal them 
capable of standing severe tests and doing the work satisfac- 
torily. 

Undoubtedly there will be great development in the field of 
tractor farming during the next few years but it is likely to be 
mostly along the line of standardization. Not all of the widely 
differing ideas as to design and construction which are now 
being promoted are going to stand the severe test of performing 
actual farm work in the hands of the average farm operator. 
Not many years ago the variation in automobiles was vastly 
greater than it is today. Some of the ideas of design and con- 
struction were proven unsatisfactory or impracticable and, 
as a result, automobiles have now become standardized to such 
an extent that the purchaser of any of the standard makes of 
cars can rest assured that his car is built upon sound principles 
of construction. 

Tractors are destined to undergo a process of standardization 
similar to that through which the automobile has passed. In 
the meantime, it is important that the prospective buyer study 
most carefully the merits of the different makes before making 
his purchase. As is true of any line which is experiencing re- 
markable activity and apparently gaining rapidly in popularity, 
the tractor field is not entirely free from the fake promoter who 
endeavors to take advantage of the situation. In this con- 
nection it may be mentioned that both farmers and dealers 
are much more likely to realize a profit from the purchase of 
tractors than they are from the purchase of stock in a tractor 
promotion scheme. 

Get a Surplus of Power 

{ mistake which many are likely to make and which is to 
be avoided, is the purchase of too light a machine for the work 
that it is intended to perform. The fact that steam engines 
and gas engines are rated in a different manner and that the 
whole matter of rating power machinery is quite confusing to 
those who have not made a special study of the subject, makes 
it difficult to determine the size of tractor which will most econ- 
omically perform various farm operations. It would require 
the space of an entire article to discuss the question of rating 
power implements and we hope to give you something along 
that line in a later issue. 

One reason why there is danger of selecting a machine which 
does not possess sufficient power lies in the fact that, in compar- 
ing tractors with horses many fail to give due consideration 
to the amount of surplus horse power which they have been 
employing in their farm operations. It is common practice to 
use at least four horses to draw two fourteen inch plows. The 
power required to draw them through ordinary soil is sufficient 
to make a good day’s work for four horses. It is true, however, 
that four good horses are capable of developing, for a compara- 
tively short time, several times the amount of power necessary 
to pull two plows through ordinary soil. This surplus power is 
readily available in case it is necessary to plow over a steep 
grade, or if a spot is encountered which for various reasons 
may be more difficult to plow. 

A surplus of power over and above that required under 
ordinary circumstances is just as desirable and economical, if 
net more so, in the case of many other farm operations as it is 





















in plowing. The man who does not take 
into consideration the many advantages of 


ample power when purchasing his tractor 
will find himself seriously handicapped and 
will likely not be able to obtain its full 
efficiency. 

Furthermore, the use of mechanical 
power will make it advisable in many cases 
to combine into one operation what, has 
previously been accomplished by.two or 
more separate operations. This will be 
done in order to effect a saving of man 
labor. The attachment of discs and har- 
rows behind the plows, and pulling the 
entire outfit with a tractor is an example 
of the combining of farm operations. 

The problem of obtaining the most 
efficient service from a given size of tractor 
is by no means completely worked out. 
With the exception of the very large types, 
not a large enough number have been in 
actual service for a sufficient time to fully 
determine their possibilities. Much has 
been accomplished by adjusting the tractor 
to the farm but to obtain the greatest 
efficiency it will be necessary to do some 
adjusting from the other end of the line. 
It is only natural that the purchasers of 
tractors should first attempt to follow with 
their machines the same methods that they 
used when horse power was employed. 
The fact that tractors have proved as satis- 
factory as they have under these condi- 
tions gives great promise for what may be 
expected when farming methods become 
adjusted to the use of mechanical power. 

The question of whether or not a tractor 
isa profitable investment for a given farm 
should be decided from the standpoint of 
that particular farm and there are a num- 
ber of things which should be considered 
in making the decision. We will discuss 
some of them in a later issue. It is true, 
however, that the man who is not keeping 
in close touch with the remarkable devel- 
opments along the line of tractors for 
farm use is not living up to his opportun- 
ities. The man who bases his judgment 
upon the tractor of even two years ago and 
concludes that the subject has no interest 
for him may be overlooking something 
which he could use with profit. : 


COMING EVENTS IN AGRICULTURE 

American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City, Missouri, October 4-9. 

Illinois State Fair, Springfield, Illinois, 
September 17-25. 

Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, September 6-10. 

International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago, Illinois, November 28-Decem- 
ber 5. 

Interstate Live Stock Fair, Sioux City, 
Iowa, September 20-25. 

Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson, Sep- 
tember 18-25. 

Kansas State Fair, Topeka, September | 
13-17. 

Michigan State Fair, Detroit, Septem- 
ber 6-15. 

Michigan State Fair (West), Grand 
Rapids, September 20-24. 

Minnesota State Fair and Exposition, 
Hamline, September 6-11. 

Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, September 
25-October 2. 

National Dairy Show, Chicago, Sep- 
tember 30-October 9. 

Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln, Septem- 
ber 6-10. 

Oklahoma State Fair, Oklahoma City, 
September 25-October 2. 

South Dakota State Fair and Exposi- 
tion, Huron, September 13-17. 

Wisconsin State Fair and Exposition, 
Milwaukee, September 13-17. 

Kankakee Interstate Fair, Kankakee, 
Illinois, September 6-10. 

Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa. 
September 27-October 3. 
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Go this fall—on the Santa Fe Farmers’ Special— 





Valley. 


California. 


I am getting up a special limited 
party of people interested in the 
business of farming to make this 
trip under my personal escort, be- 
cause I believe I can best prove to 
you, by this method, what the 
Santa Fe has so long been trying 
to tell you about this country. 


I want you to see the San Joa- 
quin Valley and talk to the people 
about the greater production per 
acre, the balmy, healthful climate, 
the year-round growing season. 
You will be the guests of many 
communities in Southern Califor- 
nia and San Joaquin Valley. You 
will be taken on auto trips to see 
their farms, orchards and homes. 
We have no land to sell. We just 
want you to see and know Cali- 
fornia. 


Two Fairs—and 
California— 
for One Fare. 





Cc. L. Seagraves, 
General Colonization Agent, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
2266 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


spend two weeks seeing by auto, the farms_and 
homes of Southern California and San Joaquin 
Also take in the two great expositions at 
San Diego and San Francisco. 


Do this in company with a comfortable, sociable 
party of rura' folks who, like yourself, want to 
inspect the home-making inducements of sunny 
Take your wife along, too. 


Let me tell you at what small 
cost this trip will be made. We 
will live on our own special cars 
most of the time, so saving hotel 
bills. Go with us on the Santa Fe 
stop a day at Grand Canyon and 
return Santa Fe or any direct 
route, 


This party will leave Chieage 
October 14, reach San Francisco 
about October 30, and return from 
there at , pleasure up to De- 
cember 31. A second party will 
leave on date to be announced 
later. You'll see rural. California 
—as you could see it in no other 
way. You'll see the two great 
world expositions. Also you'll see 
the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 


Write me to-day 
for itinerary, 
particulars and rates, 

















The Little Devil 
Oil Tractor 


The Little Devil motor is free from 
claptraps. Has no cams, cam shafts 
or gears, no push rods, no valve 
stems, sptings or levers, no “flippers” 
of any kind. Just 2 simple cylinders 
with nothing but the pistons, con- 
necting rods and crank shaft, moving 
in or about them. os 








Grips the Ground Likea Horse’s Hoof 





The Little Devil-dgive wheel is 
simply wonderful. Built with Hart- 
Parr Hold Fast lugs, it’ grips the 
ground like a horse’s hoofs and will 
work in a muddy field, where no 
other tractor dare venture. You 
can’t make a Little Devil slip, 


It is in a class by itself. Ask us why. 
HART-PARR CO., 























Pulls Equal to-8 Sturdy Horses 


We are the largest exclusive ofl tractor build- 
ers inthe world. Have been building them for 
14 years; are long past the experimental stage. 
Our factory represents an investment of several 
million dollars. Every dollar of our investment, 
every year of our experience, is back of every 
tractor we build. Why take any chance in buy- 
ing ateactor? Itisn'’t necessary. _. 

. Jost send your name and address and men- 
tion or. We'lltell you lot of interest- 
ing things about the Little Devil Tractor. 


318 Lawler Street., Charles City, Ia. 
ome 
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HE SEED GORN SITUATION! 


More Than Usual Attention Necessary 





obtaining an 
ample supply of 
first class seed corn 
depends, over a large 
yortion of the corn 

It, upon the prevail- 
ing weather during the 
next few weeks and the 
| | date at which our old 
| | friendJackFrost makes 
his appearance. 

Reports received 
from various sections state that the corn 
crop is from two to four weeks later than 
normal, Quite a number who have studied 
the situation carefully are urging farmers 
to hold on to any seed from the 1914 crop 
which they may have on hand and even 
advocate holding some of the best corn 
in their cribs until it is known whether 
or not it will be possible to obtain good 
seed from this year’s crop. 

Here is what some of the men say 
who are in close touch with the seed corn 
situation in their respective states and 
have giventhe matter careful consideration. 

Wisconsin 

“I fear there will be a lot of soft corn in many 
of the corn growing states this year. The season 
has been so im our state that corn is 
from three to four weeks late. Of course, if we 














backward 
were to have good corn growing weather from this 
time on we will have a normal crop. 

Owing to the fact that most of our varieties 
of corn used in Wisconsin are quite early, we may 
be able to mature a normal supply of seed corn 
We believe implicity in kiln drying the seed 
and many of the members of the Experiment 
Association are fully prepared to put up large 
quantities when they are able to mature the same 
There is no doubt in my mind that good seed corn 
will be sold at a premium next spring and every 
farmer that has corn sufficiently early to properly 
mature should save the same for seed so as to not 
only be able to plant his own fields the following 
year, but also to supply the neighborhood as far 
ae possible. 

By acting promptly im this matter, and by 
farmers taking a broad of the seed corn 
sit uation, we may yet be able to safely pass through 
the seed corm depression which will surely take 
place the coming year.""—R. A. Moore. 

Indiana 
“It is too early yet to form much of an opinion. 
If the weather remains seasonable we expect to 


view 


HE problem of | 





have a good corn crop in Indiana, and I do not see 


why there should not be good seed for next year's 


planting. The development of corn has been 
extremely rapid in the last two weeks."’"—A,. T 
W iancko, 


lowa 
I feel that the farmers should be especially 
urged to save all the old seed they have on hand 
und if they have any good crib corn it would be 
well for them to pick this over carefully and save 
the best of it in case of emergency. Unless we have 
» very late fall a great deal of the corn will surely 
be eaught by frost before the new seed can be 
picked.”"—Murl McDonald 
North Dakota 
“Every farmer in the state who has any home- 
grown seed corn on hand should by all means 
keep it. The prospects at present are that there 
will be very little ripe seed corn in North Dakota 
this fall unless we have very favorable weather 
during the remainder of the sunimer and fall and 
frosts hold off until the middle of October. Seed 
should be selected from the field, even though it 
be immature, because it is probable that seed 
» will be very scarce next spring and it will be 
h safer to plant home-grown seed, even though 
it is slightly immature, than to take a chance with 


southern grown seed.""—R. C. Doneghue 
Missouri 
“Fro the information we have at the present 


time, I am not expecting any difficulty in Missouri 
farmers obtaining a good supply of seed corn this 
state the extreme 


yea In some sections of the 





nterfered seriously 


wet ¥ ther has 


with our corn | 





crop, but I see no reason why we should not haye 
a fairly good crop and plenty of seed."—C. B. 
Hutchinson 

Kansas 


“It is too early to say anything definite regarding 
the seed corn situation, but I have no doubt that 
there has been plenty of corn planted in every 
locality of the state early enough to mature all 
of the seed that will be required, providing our 
season from now until fall is normal. Of course 
there will be a good many farmers who will have 
to buy seed or use very poor quality, but I do not 
anticipate that they will have amy difficulty in 
On the other hand, it will probably 
be necessary to exercise a little more care than 
usual in selecting the seed corn this fall and look- 
ing forward to the supply and possible demand 
next spring.’’"—Cecil Salmon. 

Seuth Dakota 

“People who have been growing varieties of 
corn adapted to this country will have no trouble 
im going into their fields before frost and picking 
their seed corn. People who are attempting to 
grow the large varieties of Missouri, Iowa and 
Illinois corn will probably have to pick their seed 
corn before it is ready, or not pick any. Corn 
was about two weeks behind at the fourth of 
July, but it has gained, I consider, one week since 
then and will probably gain another week before 
the end of the season.’’"—James W. Wilson. 

Minnesota 

“The question of obtaining an ample supply of 
seed corn this year depends entirely upon the 
weather between now and harvest. If we should 
have a continuance of the unfavorable conditions 
that we thus far have had, seed corn will undoubtedly 
be scarce; on the other hand, if we have consider- 
able warm weather with a dry August and Septem- 
ber, I am confident we will have a reasonable 
amount of good seed for an average corn harvest.” 
—C. P. Bull. 


securing it 


Nebraska 

“It is too early to state anything relative to the 
probable seed corn situation in this state. With 
favorable growing weather and if the frost stays 
away until the normal time of freezing, we shall 
have no difficulty in securing sufficient seed for 
the usual acreage planted in this state.”"—C. W. 
Pugsley. 

Ohio 


“The corn crop of Ohio is later than usual and 
the chances for securing good seed corn this fall 
will be considerably below the average There 
will not likely be any great difficulty in finding 
enough mature corn for seed, if the grower looks 
for it at the proper time and place, to wit, in the 
standing corn just before harvest and before much 
freezing has occurred. Those who seek diligently 
will undoubtedly find what they are looking for, 
and with proper care of seed will be prepared for 
the season of 1916, but the careless farmer who 
defers the selection of seed until spring wil! most 
surely find the contents of his corn cribs disappoint. 
ing. The coming season is likely to be one in which 
good seed corn will be a scarce article and very high 
in price. 
ean do no better service 
than to sound the word now when there is time 
to profit by it."—C. G. Williams 

Michigan 

“The Michigan corn crop has been y much 
behind the normal but we have seen a very marked 
improvement during the past three or four weeks 
and some fields have nearly or quite reached the 
normal. If we can have about three weeks of good 
growing weather during August, we should have 
plenty of seed corn; if we have but little warm 
weather and fairly early frost, there would be con- 
siderable shortage.""—V. M. Shoesmith. 

Illinois 


“Successful Farming 


for publication. From general crop reports and 
observations made on a trip through Illinois it is 
evident that the corn crop is somewhat late and 
unusual precautions must be observed :o insure 
good seed — Editor. 


It is evident from the above reports 
that more than ordinary attention should 
be given the seed corn question this fall 
in many sections of the corn belt. Even 
in many localities where the situation is 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


not serious, there are many farmers whose 
fields are too backward to make good 
seed. In such cases those who can do so 
should save considerably more than their 
usual quantity, both for the profit they 
may derive from the sale of seed corn and 
for the benefit their less fortunate neigh- 
bors may derive from being able to pur- 
chase good home-grown seed corn. 
More than usual is it important that 
seed corn be picked from the field and 
protected from freezing until a large por- 
tion of the moisture has been driven out 
of it. Artificial heat will be found espec- 
ially valuable in drying seed corn this fall 
While it is undoubtedly true that 
thoroughly matured corn makes the best 
seed, it is also true that a good quality 
of seed can be obtained from corn whic 
is not entirely mature if it is properly 
cared for. In fields which are apparently 
rather late, it is possible to find a certain 
percentage of ears which are well enough 
matured to make good seed if given suffi- 
cient care. The man who searches out 


these ears will be well repaid for his | § 


trouble. 

It pays to pick seed corn from the stalks 
standing in the field in a normal or favor- 
able season. To a much greater degree 
does it pay to do so in a season like the 
present one. Corn will go into cribs this 
year with much more than the average 
amount of moisture and the percentage 
which withstands the freezing of winter 
and still retains its vitality will be much 
smaller than usual. Seed corn taken from 
the cribs next spring, or even after there 
has been a fairly hard freeze, will be poor 
stuff. 

To those who have seed corn from the 
1914 crop, or crib corn of that crop which 
is in good condition, it is good advice for 
them to hold on to a certain quantity of 
it until they know definitely the situation | 
as regards this year’s seed crop in their 
locality. Particularly does this apply to 
sections in which the situation is apparently 
most serious. 

It is well known that corn which has 

been kept for one year is not quite as 
good for seed as corn from the precedi 
crop, provided the two batches of 
are of equal quality. In other words, 
corn loses slightly in vitality by being 
kept a year, but the loss of vitality is so 
—_ that a good sample of corn a year 
old may be much better than a sample of 
poorer quality obtained from the present 
crop. 
The season of 1914 was much better 
than the average for maturing corn and 
practically the entire crop was in ex- 
cellent condition when harvested. It is 
therefore possible to select good ears from 
cribs of 1914 corn and by subjecting to an 
individual ear test for vitality, obtain 
seed of fair quality. 

We are not recommending the use of 
old seed corn, but merely that it be kept 
as an insurance in case of emergency. Tf 
this year’s crop matures for you are 
out practically nothing. If the weather 
continues unfavorable and it is impossible 
to obtain seed from this year’s crop, you 
will be much better off with some of your 
last year’s seed than with seed imported 
from too great a distance and not adapted 
to your conditions. 


PLAY SAFE WITH YOUR MONEY | 
Never send a bill or coin of any kind in a 
letter. Coin is apt to cut a hole in the en- 
velope, and a letter with a thin bill in it 
often attracts the attention of some postal 
employee. A registered letter, bank draft, 
postal or express money order will cost but 
a few cents, and is as safe as though one 
carried the money in his own hand to its 
destination. Then, personal checks cost 
not hing, and our banking system is making 
it possible for checks to be sent across the 
continent, by. mail.—M. C. 























Look for this mark 
on Asphalt Shingle 


packages. It is your ae 3 Shingle ° =: 
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guide to dependable 
roofing. 
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The Roof that Stays 





Asphalt Shingles 


*‘Destined to Roof the Nation’s Homes’’ 


are made in many handsome colors such as reds, grays, greens, 
browns and black. The crushed slate or rock surfacing (in natural 
colors) gives the shingles their unfading color and protects them 


from wear. They do not blow up or curl and they will never crack. 
















It also tells you how to measure the amount 
required, and how to lay it. Ask your Archi- 
tect, Contractor, Lumber Dealer, or Builder's 
Supply Man about Asphalt Shingles. 















licity Bureau“ 
861 Marquette Bidg., Chicago ae. 





Young 


Asphalt Shingles will save you money because 
they stay young, and do not need repairs like other 
roofs that wear out fast. They are the practical 
roofing for the farmer; easy to lay, moderate in 
cost, need no paint or stain and are highly fire-resistant. Years 


after they are laid they will be just as sturdily on guard against the 
elements and just as beautiful looking as the day they were laid. 



















Bookle ree! You will want to know more about ir gle 

t Free these wonderful shingles. Write —_ 
for our free booklet, “The Roof Distinctive,*’ which — 
tells you how to save money and get a better roof. Biden Clone 


Please send me your 
interesting book of 
roofing suggestions, 
“The Roof Distinctive.” 














know why. Not every farmer is handy to an architect. 


“Why Can’t All Barns Be Like That?” 


Such was the exclamation of an artist when shown this picture. You 


But this is true: Whatever the size and plan of your barn, it can be 


as well painted as this one. 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and pure linseed oil are the materials specified for Mr. Burke’s buildings, 
Instruct your painter to use Dutch Boy White Lead and Dutch Boy Lin- 
seed Oil and your buildings will have best protection against weather, 


scaling and early repainting. 


Would you like to see a simple test that will help make you paint wise? We will send 
together with booklet of prac- 


you materials and directions for such a test, 
cal suggestions and color schemes. 


Ask our nearest office for Painting Aids No. 246 


New York Buffalo Boston Chicago 
St. Louis Cincinnati San Francisco 
Uohn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Phila.) (National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
























honest to succeed as advertisers. We guarantee the depend- 
ability of our advertisers, 


' " . dy A firm must be experts in their business and they must be 
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Developed Under 
* *,¢ 
Racing Conditions 

That means a stream of sparks so 
rapid and constant as to be almost a 
steady flame. 

A series of explosions, quick and 
sharp, beat upon the spark plugs like 
the blows of a trip hammer, 

_When you meet emergency con- 
ditions and subject your motor to ex- 
ceptional speed or load strains, you 
must have dependability. : 

You have it absolutely if- your spark 
plugs aré Champions. 


>» hampion 


“YOLEDO MADE FOR THE WHOLE WORLDS TRADE 





Champion endur- 
ance—teliability— 
dependability—is de- 
véleped by repeated 
testing under just 
such strains in the 
motors they are built 
to serve. 

75% of all Ameri- 
car made motor cars, 
stationary and trac- 
tion engines are 
equipped when new 
with Champion 
Spark Plugs. 

Do not accept a substi- 
tute. There’sa Champion 


specially designed for every 
motor. Be sure to get the 








bampion for 
+ a —— 
é Champion inch, $1 





or meng bach, sory with sbis 
Champion Spark Plug 
| Se unpien & Toledo, O, 








Dout Throw Awa 
Your Worn Tires” 


For over three y Motor. 
have been 0,000 to 
5.000 out of “halt- 
ing’’ them with Steel Studded Treads. 
In eight months 20, motor- 
ists nave f example and are 









se 850 to 8200 a 
We . on Without it 
pay express and 
you to ne rate. Durable Treads double 
res 
for 


the life of your t and are sold under a 
signed guarantee 5,000 miles withest 


treere. Applied in your own garage in 
y minutes. | 


Special Di 4 ered to motorists tn 
tye 
@irect from le 

information apd sample within 

& week. State size of tires. Don't wait 

eowrite teday. A: the nearest affice. 

The Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 

Box 238, Chicago Th SE BY cclwerth iltde. York 


AGENTS $24 A WEEK 


R. M. King Made $46 in 6 Days 











Forged steel priced. Sells to auto 
owners, farmers, mechanics in the shops and the home. 
Not solid in stores. No lon. Sales easy. Big 
profits. Ten-inch sample to workers 


» | corner. 
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CARE OF OUR MACHINERY 


sclaa tametolicn, ohh ths todin'ge hare 
nearing completion the tools we have 
been using should be given careful atten- 
tion. They represent a large cash outlay 
and every year their life can be prolonged 
is just so much added to the profits of the 
farm. For instance, suppose that a binder 
costing $130 with ordinary usage will last 
ten years, making a cost of $13 per year 
ides cost of repairs, which mount up as 
the binder becomes worn. Now, if that 
same binder had been carefully housed 
during the many months of each year it 
must remain idle, its life would have been 





| lengthened by nearly one-half, or its life 
| would have n fifteen years instead of 
ten. Suppose that a good cover over it 


added two years to its life, making twelve 
years; this would give us some $10.83 
running expenses per year or a difference 
| of $2.17 per year. As the above applies 
| only to one of our many implemerts, how 
long would it take to save enough money 
to build a i shed. 
| It woul 
| were in daily use, but most of our expensive 
| machinery is in actual operation only a few 
weeks each year. Take, for instance, our 
| binders, mowers, etc., not including our 
| higher priced implements, such as thresh- 
| ers cad cueaineee all are used only a small 
| percentage of each year. The long period 
of idleness, with the variations of tempera- | 
ture, together with storms, does far more | 
| damage to the machinery than their actual 
work docs. 
All machinery should be looked over 
carefully before using. When housing is 
| the best. time for this but look them over 
| again before they are placed in operation. 
Loose bolts cause more breakages on farm 
machinery than any other cause. Let a 
| bolt get the least bit loose on a casting and 
| before long you will have a broken casting. 


not be so bad if such tools | erage 





| A binder carefully gone over every day it 
is in use will run much smoother, causing 


| less draft on the team and at the same time | 


will add several years to its life. The 
| writer has noticed several occasions where 


a man was running an implement with one | 


bolt lost on a casting which would cost 
several dollars to replace, simply because 
the operator had not taken the necessary 
| time to go over his machine before starting 
in the morning. Now, any person must see 
that this is poor economy. In order to 

ive him more time to operate the machine 
re lets a casting representing a part 
of the day’s earnings be in danger of being 
broken. 

Lack of oil has caused many a fairly 
new machine to be thrown in the fence 
Oil is surely cheaper than new 
tools and the time required to apply it is 
well spent. Wherever there is metal in 
motion inst other metal add oil as this 
forms a film over both metals on which 
the friction comes. The more we can re- 
duce friction the longer the life of the im- 

lement and the less the cost of operation. 
| Every man on the farm should study the 
| machinery he uses and become familiar 
with every working part on it. By doing 
so he will be able to get much more work 
| out of it at less expense and with less labor 
than he otherwise would.—R. W. 





CORN CHOP 


What is the difference between “corn 
chop” and “‘corn meal?’’ I often see “corn 
chop” ken of in feeding rations, etc.— 
H. M., Nebr. 

The terms “corn meal’’ and “corn chop” 
are used synonomously by stockmen to 
designate whole ground corn. The corn 
meal used for human consumption is 


| 


Sept. 1915 
NO IDEA 
What Caused the Trouble. 


“I always drank coffee with the rest 
of the family, forit seemed asif there was 
nothing for breakfast if we did not have 
it on the table. 

“T had been troubled for some time with 
my heart, which did not feel right. This 
trouble grew worse steadily. 

“Sometimes it would beat fast, and at 
other times very slowly, so that I would 
hardly be able to do work for an hour 
or two after breakfast, and if I walked up a 
hill, it gave me a severe pain. 

“I had no idea of what the trouble 
was until a friend suggested that perhaps 
it might be coffee drinking. tried 
leaving off the coffee and began drinking 
Postum. The change came quickly. | 
am glad to say that I am now entirely free 
from. heart trouble and attribute the 
relief to leaving off coffee and the use 
of Postum. 

“A number of my friends have aban- 
doned coffee and have taken up Postum, 
which they are using steadily. There 
are some people that make Postum very 
weak and tasteless, but if made according 
to directions, it is a very delicious bev- 
.’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15c and 25¢ pack- 
ages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water, 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a de- 
licious beverage instantly. 30c and 50c 
tins 


Both- kinds are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. 
“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
-—sold by Grocers. 
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N2 STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productive land 


into c . Make more money. 
, hm on 30 days’ free trial. 
Three- Safe 











finely ground corn with the hulls removed. 
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STORING PUMPKINS FOR WINTER 

About eighty-five per cent of a pumpkin 
is water, yet they are a valuable addition 
to the grain ration for stock feeding be- | 
cause they are a supplement to the 
general ration, furnishing that succulent, 
vegetable content that is so necessary in 
the heavy feeding of grain. 

The usual season of feeding pumpkins 
is at a time when there is already consider- 
able green stuff to be had in connection 
with the grain fed; therefore the extension 
of time for feeding the pumpkin until 
other green matter is gone is very im- 
portant, and the feeding time may be 
extended at least eight weeks from the 
usual feeding season if care is used. 

Locations for storing pumpkins must 
be dry, as dampness like that of the 
ordinary cellar, soon starts mold and 
decay, so that in most cases it is advisable 
to store above ground. 

The storing should be done at a place 
where the extremes of temperature as 
close together as possible, well toward the 
center of an ordinary barn being a very 
suitable place in most cases. 

Only ripe pumpkins should be stored, 
the green ones being fed immediately. 
The vine should be broken from the stem, 
and never the stem from the pumpkin, 
for when broken off the pumpkin the 
juice which oozes out, ferments and sets 
up decay. Wagons which are to be used 
to haul them to the place of storage should | 
have at least a foot of straw in the bottom 
and each pumpkin should be, handled 
with care, for cuts made by careless 
handling often start decay. 

Frost should never touch the pumpkin | 
in the field. Probably the most rapid 
way of handling the pumpkins is to pitch 
them, we have often transferred them from 
the wagon to the storage pile, a distance 
of thirty or forty feet, using three or four 
hands and pitching from one to another. | 

Storage should be made on wood or| 
concrete floor with at least a foot of 
straw under them, and they should not 
be piled over three feet deep, using care | 
when piling them to prevent the stems | 
from damaging the others they come into 
contact with. 

As a rule they need no covering until 
after they are sorted once, which should | 
be not more than fifteen days after they | 
are stored, for they should never be al-| 
lowed to decay to the point where they | 
will become soft enough to damage those 
that come in contact with them. 

As soon as there is danger of freezing 
they should be well covered with hay "| 





straw. 

Two points should be kept in mind, to 
prevent their freezing as long as possible, | 
and to keep them frozen after they once | 
freeze, for when a frozen pumpkin thaws 
out it is as flat and soggy as a mop, 
though their feeding value, for hogs at 
least, is not impaired by the freezing and 
thawing. 

When the weather is extremely cold 
they are easily thawed by throwing them 
in an open well, a spring, or any water 
that is somewhat above the freezing 
temperature. 

We rarely run out of feeding pumpkins 
before January first to fifteenth, and all 
through November and December they 
are valuable to feed with grain as an 
appetizer and regulator, especially to the | 
hog, be it little pig, shoat, fat hog, or | 
brood sow; however the little pigs will 
overfeed on them if let run to them at 
their will. 

We are confident that you will find your 
pumpkin crop twice as valuable if -you 
will arrange to store them and lengthen 
their feeding season.—O. R. A:, Ind. 
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WEAR—Unheard of Wear is Put In- 
to Rubber Foot Boots and Shoes 


by This New Process 


which gives really phenomenal wear. 
Standard color black—also made red or white. 
lers sell United States Patent Pressure Process 
Footwear. If your dealer has none, write us 
telling what kind of boots you wear and we will see that you get sup- 
plied. Look for the United States Seal; insist upon it. 
placed upon boots constructed under this new extra-wear process. 


United States Rubber Company 


NEW YORK CITY 


en > United States Patent Pressure Process Heavy Service Rubber 
Footwear is selling rapidly. Big orders are followed by bigger ones. 
This proves that our new process of vulcanizing, is a tremen- 
dous success. 
The new process welds all the 34 pieces of which the aver 
| boot is made, into one composite whole. The result is an article 


It is only 








Pressure Process 
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der of our town. In the 
week of Oct. 19-24, I 
put down 1400 aq. feet 


f walk; a 16 in U ° ° 
$0 rhe jong, 4. 337 and we'll mail to you, absolutely free, blue 


sacks of cement.On tee print plans and full instructions for making 


SampeterBisncoe, Ia. name on a postcard—Send NOW. 


Sheldon Mfg. Co., Box 3280, Nehawka, Nebr. 


Instructions for Making 
SEND NO MONEY—just your name— 


this most practical farm mixer. Just your 


Concrete Mixer 4 Lis 


‘*Sheldon’’ Batch Mixer---214 Cubic Foot Capacity 


Here’s a real, genuine batch Concrete Mixer, that does absolutely all the 
concrete work around ANY farm—small enough for any farmer to buy 
and use and yet large enough to keep six men 
hustling. Builds walks, floors, foundations, silos, 
tanks, troughs—anything, large or small. Turns 
easily by hand or 1 1-2 H. P. engine. Has self-til- 
ting dump. Discharges right into wheelbarrow. 


“ Your mixer is the won- FREE Blueprint Plansand Full 
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rite now for mew @atalog and sample to test. 
The Brows Fosse & Wire 6s. Dept. 04 a 


e rod foré}-in. 
31e. a red ~e- 
poult All Open | 





Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 

r from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 

rye and barley. A pe ‘rfect combi- 

nation machine. Nothing like it. ““The machine 
I have been looking for, for 20 years,’ a > an 


Massey. “It will meet gvery demand,” H. A. 
Morgan, Director Tenn. xR Station Hookiet 25 
free. KOGER PEA & BE N THRESHER CO. 

MORRISTOWN, 


TENN. 








FAR S Com: Gaia Foatoen, Garden Tro 


MARKET: IDEAL Ot CLI 


MATE. INVESTIGATE oom, Pa, 


SIANA MEADOWS COMPANY, - 


Blanche Bullding, NEW ORLEA LA. 


shrubs direct from grower to ter. 


Write for free il'ustrat 
JRSERIES 
54 Wellesiey Ave.. Daneville, N. Y. 


300,000 SHEERIVS FRESH DUG |; 


Trees at wholesale prices. Best 
stock we ever had—Boxed Free. Guaranteed True to 
Name. Catalog free to everybody. WHOLES ALE 

32 Seward Street, DANSVEILLE, 8. Y 


FOR SALE festex fay, sos ss 
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Mfg. Co, 810 Ward St. Deeatar, Ind. 





Make your ewn Fertilizer at amall cost wi 





THORPE GATE C GATE CO., WAPELLA, ILLINOIS 


TREES 2252S = 
Mill.) Clectanatl, Obte 
GOLDEN SEAL riot sour tans 


4x10 ft 
al! about it 12. L.[W. BUDGEON, Dept. C, Cane Valley, Ky. 





wire Seid | it pays to give good winter feed and care. 
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The gasoline power hay baler of moder- 


ate capacity is fast the place of 
all other kinds here. The first power 
balers used here were of too large c apaatly, 
They handled thirty-five tons a day 
uired a smal! army of men and A. 
to keep them going. The demand of the 
hay men for some years has been for a 
run by gasoline power with about 
the same capacity as the old horse power 
baler. This has arrived, to the relief of 
the horses. There is no more hard, weari- 
some work on a team than going round 
and ‘round, day after day, on a hay baler. 


This week a stockman living near here 


his steers off grass to Kansas 
City and «90.25 2 hundred for them. 
These cat gay ~ Le, 


going on grass but on big egh-e 
they had received eae half a full feed 
of corn.. They went on grass in —_ a 
shape that it did not take long to fit them 
for market. It is the early grass stuff 
that always brings down the highest 
price. 


We have watched the merkes for grass 
fat cattle for twenty ya and in all that 
time we cannot recal a year in which the 
cattle soonest on the “market did not 
bring the highest price. For this reason 
Stock which go on grass in condition 
can be sold by July Ist w 
have patches of old hair es on them 
until well up into June have to be grazed 
until September before they are fit to sell. 


Usually July prices for grass fat stuff are 
$1 a hund higher than those secured 
in September. 


A neighbor who had figured on making 
a temporary barn for his hay this year 
and = had planned on using galvanized 
iron for en ch = mind va 
inquiring the roofing. It 
ay a FF eh Last 
spring the same roofing was selling for | A 
$3.75. The European war is taking all 
the zinc as fast as it can be mined at an 
increase in price of almost 100 per cent 
and this has resulted in increasing the 
price of everything into which zinc enters. 


It may oe that the best t 
roof is the one covered with shingles but 
for certain uses we like galvanized roofing 


very much. One of these uses is to cover 
cattle sheds. We have a neighbor who 
covered a cattle shed with galvanized 
roofing 15 years 4go and that roof today 
appears just as good as the day it was put 








with the ground by means of a wire it is 
about as near lightning proof as a 
that can be devised. But we must admit 
\that at $5.50 a square this roofing is just 
a little costly for the average farmer. 





The painted iron roofs which were in 
use a few years ago were scarcely worth 
the putting on. In but few cases did they 
last over five years unless kept covered 
with paint. When this painted 
was put on hay barns it had to be 
to rust almost as quickly from the inside 
as from the 
roofing as well as of the prepared felt 
kinds is that it is seldom f down 
well enough for a windy, prairie country. 
The prepared felt rooangs should have 
something like an “ batten nailed 


to using the cement and nailing the edge 
of the laps. This Cote ty pespessd see! 
is Seal and lasts well when down 


on both sides frequently for it was — * 
» The fault with all iron pon 


over it at least every ‘a feet in addition | dregs 





securely.—K ansas, 




















GINIA, North and South CAROLINA 
GIA, ALABAMA and FLORIDA § 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


Information eat aw literature free. 
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ST d Tires. Postpaid 


heey xy Desk C 
i he 
Gussentesd Safety Domine 
Makes them keep 
N 
From te seat at. No $1900 
aft. H. WILSON’, Distributor 
917 Northwestern MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
GOOD LANDS pinche ! 


ion or Money back 
STEERER #32 11-75 
—s nie nood. at Mpls. 
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oe American Agricultural Chemical 
3 Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit 


Mickigen Farm 





135 acres near Detrot Detroit,320,000. Ask 
Dr _J_Neeker,511E Grand Bivd_,Detreit,Mick 























Wobbly beer kegs, heavy sleds, or 
gasoline engine attachments, the devices 
used by many of his neighbors for running 
their binders in the mud while harvesting 
. wheat on fields submerged by the recent 
: floods, did not satisfy H. R. Hogsett of 
Page County, Towa. He built a giant 
wooden hoop in which to roll his binder 
around the field and proceeds calmly with 
his yee ty be spite of mud and rain. 














wooden p nine feet in diameter 
with a rim fifteen inches wide, havi 
two wagon tire rims on the edges onli 
with flanges four inches high, is used as | 
a track for the drive wheel. The bull’ 
wheel of the binder runs in the improvised | 
hoop without sinking into the ground, | 
and the binding continues as rapidly as | 
the horses can walk in the deep mud and 
water. It required 175 feet of lumber to 
make the hoop, and four wagon tires. for 
the rim. | 
Farmers for many miles around and 
representat ivesof several implement houses | 
have visited Mr. Hogsett’s farm to see 
< new device in operation. Mr. Hogsett 
has applied for a patent. He expect to 
attach his hoop to all sorts of heavy farm 
machinery during the rainy season.—M_.M. 


TWO POINTS OF FARM LAW 

In a case that is of more than ordinary 
importance to farmers, the Iowa Supreme 
Court holds that when a farm lease re- 
quires the tenant to haul manure out to 
fields, he cannot excuse failure to do so 
on account of bad weather conditions nor 
because of accidents in use of his wagons 
during the term of the lease. In other 
words, expiration of the lease term does 
not terminate an unperformed duty to 
haul the manure out. 

Another point decided in the same case 
is that when a farmer holds an auction | 
sale, he is not liable for misrepresentations | 
made by the auctioneer concerning the 
quality of things sold, unless he has 
authorized the auctioneer to make those | 
statements. Buyers must take the auc- | 
tione -er’s praise of things offered for sale | 

with a grain of salt.” We find nothing 
in the court’s opinion, however, that is 
inconsistent with the idea that if the 
seller stands by and remains silent after 
hearing his auctioneer make misrepresen- 
tations affecting the value of articles sold, 
he will be held responsible for the represen- 
tations the same as if ee had made them 
personally.—A. L. 


LAND VALUES NOT | A BUBBLE 
Continued from page 5 
ours can be held forever in peace without 
a contest of some kind. 

The sub-marine may not always remain 
as important a factor in naval warfare as 
it is at present, but the chances are that 
it will be greatly im»roved in the future | 
and remain a factor to be reckoned with | 
for many years to come. If that is the| 
case a natioa that cannot feed itself may | 
have to yield to one or a combination of | 








nations that can. Could we improve the | 
productive value of our land without 
increasing its market value—an absurdity 


under our present system of government— 

prices might be kept from advancing, but 

[ se eriousty doubt whether much improve- | 

ment in fertility would be brought abo it | 

under such conditions. So long as the | 
the practical farmer stands ready to buy 

his neighbor’s farm at a price above what | 
the speculator is willing to give, there is 

no danger of any bubbles bursting. 











| three years. Write to us and ask your dealer as well. 
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months you make even 

Delance in. 9 and 12 esonthe and Filmet charge you 

cent of interest.” No, you've never seen an offer = 

that before, Yet that is precisely the offer that 
makes on this world-famous Majestic Engine. 


Hartman 
Why this offer of 


No Money In Advance 


is possible. First, yi the Majestic is such 
an amazing triumph in engine construction that 
we positively know it will stand up under the 
severest tests. Therefore, we have no hesitancy 
in sending it out without a cent in advance, 
without a deposit of any kind so that you, by 
testing it out on ang -~ oe work, may me Se m9 
me for it right on your own place w ya 

“te the tremendous financial strength of the great House of Hartman permits 
the extension of more liberal credit terms than have before been offered to the power users Low this 
or any other country. Only the mammoth Hartman institution with its more than $10,000,000 
capital, immense buying power and enormous output could afford to make such an offer. 


Great Majestic 
Engines Sei" 


Simplest, Sines most z for its 
H-P. rating and most to-operate gaso- 
line engine ever made. Don't confuse it with 
old-style, over-heavy type of engines which 
are expensive to operate; or with engines so light th 
literally tear themselves to pieces under a heavy 

The Majestic is oe py medium’’—neither too 
heavy nos too 7 ys oe of a 
marvel simplicity. 
right weight for the power it is designed to — oo, 

no excessive friction. eA eeanee in all a 
parte—and the most ul automatic mixer ever put on a gasoline engine, 


oe Credit Goo 


a today 
_— your free 
Yeopy of the 
BOOK ever published. 
why the wonderful Majestic is biggest 
enging g valugin Ar in America today. 
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It’s a matter on record that deep tilling, when properly 
done, is equally good for carrying crops through dry 
spells as through abundant rains. Because the 12 to 16 
inches deep seed-bed will store the moisture as well as 
take care of the surplus water. 


Write us today and find out what the Spalding Deep-Tilling Ma- 
chine is doing and has done for farmers near you for the last two or 


Spalding Department 95 
Gale Manufacturing Company, Albion, Mich. 
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W. J. Fitzpatrick 


Pda Pranciece, Cal. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
The New Reo the Fifth 


Wheel Base—115 inches. 

Springs—Front—Semi-elli — 
38” x 2” with 7 leaves 
three-quarter elliptic, 
gection—44%%" x 2” wit 
leaves; u 
x 2” with 

Front Axle—I-beam, drop forged, 
= Timken roller bearing spin 

a Axle—Tubular—semi-float 

Timken roller bearings at 
di ‘erential—Hyatt High ty 
roller nporee at wheels, pinion 
integral with stub shaft—two 
universal joints. 

Tires—34" x 4” front and rear 
Non-skid on rear. 

Motor — Vertical, four - cylinder, 
cast in pairs, modified L type 
with integral head, with inlet 
valve in head. Valves mechan 
ically operated and protected. 

Cyiager Dimensions — 4/4" x 


Mesespower—66. 

Cooling Systerm—Water jackets 
and tubular radiator, cellular 
pattern. Water circulation by 
centrifugal pump direct to ez 
haust valves. 

Lubrication — Automatic force 
feed by plunger pump with re 
turn system. 

Carburetor—Automatic, heated 
by hot air and hot water. 

Ignition — Combined generator 
and magneto, driven through 
timing gears with 100 ampere 
hour storage battery. 

Starter—Electric, separate unit. 
six volt, connected to trans- 
mission. 

Transmission—Selective swin 
ing type single rod center contro 

Clutch—Multiple dry disc, faced 
with asbestos with positive and 
instant reicase. 

Brakes—Two on each rear wheel, 
one internal, one external, 14° 
drums—service brake intercon- 
nected with clutch pedal. 

Steering—Gear and sector with 
18” steering wheel. 

Control—Left-hand drive, center 
control—spark and throttle on 
steering wheel with foot accel- 
erator. Positive, thief-proof 
locking device. 

Fenders—Drawn sheet steel of 
latest oval type—shield between 
running boards and body—close 
fitting, quick detachable under 

m—aluminum bound, lino- 
cum covered running boards. 

Gasoline Capacity—16 gallons. 

Body — Five-passenger—stream- 
line touring car type with extra 
wide full “‘U”’ doors, front and 
rear. Genuine leather uphol- 

cushions and 


Finish—Body, Golden Olive, run- 
ning gear. black; equipment 
nickel trimmed. 
uipment — Fully electric 
ighted throughout; improved 5- 
bow, one-man mohair top with 
full side curtains; mohair slip 
cover; clear-vision, rain-vision, 
ventilati windshield; speed- 
ometer; electric horn; we be rim 
with Lasoved tire brackets 
pump; jack; complete tool and 
tire outfit; foot and robe rails. 

Price—$875, f.o.b. Lansing, Mich. 
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Here Are the New REO Models 





Look at the Cars, Consider the Values, and When 
Your Astonishment Has Somewhat Abated, 
Read Carefully the Explanation of 
How these Prices Were 
Made Possible 


WE FEEL WE MUST EXPLAIN to our 
more intelligent readers why and how it is 
possible to place such cars in your hands 
at such unheard of prices. For without 
that explanation without reasons so 
logical they must satisfy you—you could 
not understand, could not accept, these 
values as genuine. 

OF COURSE THE PRICES ALONE would 
not astonish—might not even interest you. 
For mere price taken by itself indicates 
nothing to the intelligent buyer. 

BESIDES YOU'VE BEEN SURFEITED 
with announcements of “big cars at little 
prices" —this year more than ever before. 


MOST MAKERS SEEM TO HAVE lost 
their heads in the fierce battle of price 
competition. As a result you've seen price 
reductions that indicated to your mind 
clearly one of two things—either that the 
value was not there last season or 
couldn’t be this. 


SO MERE PRICE—EVEN THESE sensa- 
tional new Reo prices—would interest you 
only mildly if at all. 


BUT KNOWING AS YOU DO REO 
standards of excellence in materials and 
manufacture; knowing as you do the Reo 
reputation for making only cars of sterling 
quality; knowing and estimating as you 
will Reo integrity in selling as well as in 
making you must marvel at these prices. 


BOTH REO MODBLS—Reo the Fifth “The 
Incomparable Four,” and the new Reo Six 
—have long since passed the experimental 
stage. Both have been tried and proven— 
and not by factory testers, but by thousands 
and tens of thousands of owners, and in 
every land. 

{T WASN'T NECESSARY either to improve 
the quality or to reduce the price—except 
that it is and always has been the Reo 
desire to give Reo buyers greater value 
than could be obtained elsewhere and just 
as much more as our greater experience and 
superior facilities could give. 

BUT IT WAS POSSIBLE—and that was 
sufficient. 

THE REASON IS INTERESTING—inter- 
esting and instructive and makes mighty 
profitable reading to any prospective buyer 
of an automobile. 

A COMBINATION OF FACTORS and con- 
ditions that are, we believe, unique with 
Reo, made these prices for these quality- 
cars possible. 

NO; PRICES OF MATERIALS has nothing 


to do with it—prices of no important 


materials are lower: while prices of many 
are higher now than a year ago. Only way 
cost of materials in a car can be reduced 
this year is by reducing quality of materials 
—using inferior or substitutes. 


YES; THERE IS ANOTHER WAY—th 
simple expedient of reducing the amount ot 
materials. In other words, reducing the 
weight of the car. 


FOR IT IS A FACT THAT YOU CAN 
reduce the cost of an automobile twenty- 
five per cent by the simple process of cutting 
the weight down that much. Some do—te 
the danger point we believe. 


REO CARS ARE LIGHT CARS—»but not 
light to the point of flimsiness. are as 
light as may be without sacrifice of safety 
or durability. 


SO THAT EXPEDIENT of cutting down the 
amount of materials that go into the car 
was not to be thought of, any more than was 
the other of using materials of inferior 
quality or substitution. 


IN THE MAKING OF REOS this year we 
are using—not better because they are not 
to be had—but the same quality of materials 
as formerly. So that isn’t the reason for 
the lower price. 


COST OF MAKING IS HOWEVER some- 
what less thanks to the fact that in many 
ways we have been able to reach a stil] 
higher degree of efficiency. 


ONE BIG ITEM IN COST REDUCTION of 
these two models was the fact that both had 
long since passed the experimental stage. 


WHEN WE TELL YOU that, had we found 
it necessary to project a new model to take 
the place of either of these, we would have 
set aside a fund of at least $100,000 to defray 
the cost of the experiment—and would 
have doubled the amount had our plan 
been to supplant both—you will see where 
we have been able to place to the credit of 
Reo buyers for the coming year a fund of 


at least $200 000. 


IT TAKES AT LEAST THREE YEARS to 
perfect any new automobile model. Any- 
way it takes that long to get a car to the 
point of perfection where we are willing to 
offer it to Reo buyers and back it with the 
Reo guarantee. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR in the 
reduction of manufacturing cost and at 
the same time the making of a better product, 
was to be found in Reo itself. 


NEVER SINCE THE DAY REO WAS in- 
corporated has there been a single change 


. 
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and the New REO Prices 


in the personnel of the executive organiza- 
tion. 

THE SAME PRESIDENT presides who oc- 
cupied the chair at the first meeting of Reo. 

SAME GENERAL MANAGER DIRECTS; 
the same engineer designs; the same expert 
handles the funds;. the same purchasing 
agent buys; the same factory superinten- 
dent oversees; and finally, the same men 
direct the sales, who have handled these 
important departments since the first Reo 
was designed and made and sold. 

ALL WE'VE LEARNED WE'VE KEPT 
right in the Reo organization. 


AND IN THE FACTORY—do you know 
there are scores of men in the Reo factories 
today working on these latest Reo models 
who worked on the very first Reo? Hundreds 
who have been here six to ten years. 


© THERE AGAIN WE CAN SAY “All 
we've learned we've kept.” Every man has 
become a specialist—is an expert—at his 
particular work. 


®EO DEALERS ARE RESPONSIBLE—the 
credit is theirs—for the biggest item. For, 
but for the unprecedented action and the 
hearty cooperation of hundreds of Reo 
Distributors we could not have placed these 
cars in your hands at these prices. 


IKE THE FACTORY ORGANIZATION the 
Reo Dealer Organization has been with us 
from the first. Many of the principal Reo 
dealers have sold Reos exclusively ever 
since the first Reo was made. 


WELL, THIS SEASON WE WERE con- 
fronted with a problem—price competition 
to an extent greater than ever before. 

OUR DEALERS INSISTED that, even 
though fortified with Reo quality and pres. 
tige still they could not wholly ignore price 
competition. 


WE CONTENDED that price did not matter; 
that it fooled no one—or at most only a 
small precentage of buyers and they not 
the most desirable. 


WE SHOWED THEM that the cost of making 
Reos could not be materially lessened 
without reducing the quality—and that our 
plan was to improve the quality wherever 
possible. 

WHY, WE REO FOLKS wouldn't want to be 
in business if we couldn't feel we could 
make better cars this year than last; next 
year than this! 


WE SET OUR OWN STANDARDS and will 


always ignore those of others—at least wher 
they trend downward! 


BUT THEY PROTESTED that the average 
buyer saw only the price tag. That while he 
saw the reduction in price he did not notice 
the reduction in quality—in value. So they 
wanted a competitive price on Reos as well 
as Reo quality in the product. 


THERE WAS ONLY ONE WAY it could be 
done—that was if the dealers would agree 
to handle Reo cars on a smaller margin of 
profit than is the rule with other cars. We 
told them that if they would agree to that 
we could set a price on Reo cars that would 
create a genuine sensation. 


AND THEY AGREED! It is an unpre 
cedented action we believe. And that the 
hundreds of Reo Distributors assented tc 
the plan was due to another unique condi- 
tion—namely, the extremely low cost of 
selling and of giving service on Reo cars. 


A CANVASS SHOWED this remarkable fact 
That the average cost of the dealer's guar- 
antee on a Reo car—the cost of keeping it 
in perfect running order and its buyer 
thoroughly satisfied—was less than six 
dollars per car per year! 


JUST COMPARE THAT with the cost of 


maintaining some makes of cars. 


WHY, ONE OF OUR DEALERS who 
handled two other lines last season—but 
who will handle Reos exclusively hereafter 
—tells us that the average cost to him per 
car on one of those lines was $60 and on the 
other $49—while Reo averaged in his case 
$4.75 per car per year! 


AND THAT WASN'T ALL. The factor that 
Reo Distributors consider most important is 
the customer—satisfied or the reverse. For 
you must know that though that dealer 
spent $60 to keep a certain car running he 
still could not keep the man to whom he had 
sold that car satisfied—not even by taking 
it back and standing the full loss himself. 


HE COULD NOT REIMBURSE him in 
dollars for the delay, the disappointments 
and the aggravations he had suffered. 


SO REOS WILL BE SOLD in the future on 
a lesser margin from dealer to user—and 
factory margin has always been as close as 
was safe—than any other automobile in 
the same class or of higher price. 


AND YOU, AS A REO BUYER get the full 
benefit. 


Reo Motor Car Company _ 


Lansing, Mich. 


S. A. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
The New Reo Six 


Wheel Base—126 inches. 

Springs — Front — Semi-elliptic 
—38" x 2” with 8 leaves. ~ 
—Cantilever —50%{"x24% with 
8 leaves. 

Front Axle—I-beam, drop forged 
with Timken roller bearing 
spindles. 

Rear Axle—Full floating, Timken 
roller bearings at differential 
and at wheels—two universal 
joints in propeller shaft. 

Tires—34"’ x 414" front and rear. 
Non-skid on rear. 

Motor—Vertical, 


i L type 
with integral head, with inlet 
valve in head. Valve mechan- 
ically operated and protected. 

Cylinder Dimensions—3 \{x 5 ';. 

Horsepower—45. 

Cooling System—Water jackets 

tubular radiator, cellular 
pattern. Water circulation by 
centrifugal pump direct to ex- 
t valves. 
Lubrication—Automatic force 
by plunger pump with 
return system. 

Carburetor—Automatic, heated 
by hot air and hot water. 

ignition—Combined generator 
and magneto, driven through 
timing gears with 100 ampere 
hour storage battery. 

Starter—Electric, separate unit, 
connected to transmission. 

Transmission—Selective swinz- 
ing type with single rod, center 
control. 

Clutch—Multiple dry disc, faced 
with asbestos, with positive and 
instant release. 

Brakes—Two on each rear wheel, 
one internal, one external, 14"’ 
diameter drums—service brake 
interconnected with clutch 


pedal. 

Steering—Gear and cector with 
18” st wheel. 

« ontrol—Left-hand drive, center 
control—spark and throttle on 
steering wheel with foot noob ron 
ator. Postive—thief -proof lock- 
ing device. 

Fenders—Drawn sheet steel of 
latest oval type—shield between 
running boards and body—close 
fitting, quick detachable under 
pan-—aluminum bound, linoleum 
covered boards. 

Gasoline Capacity—18 lons. 
o—_ -. rear — itewart 

acuum System supply gauge. 

Body—Seven- er—touringe 
car type with extra wide full 
“U” doors front and rear. Gen- 
uine No. 1 hand-buffed, enam- 
eled finished leather upholster- 
ing. Deep cushions and backs. 

Finish—Body, Golden Olive— 
—running gear, black—equip- 
ment nickel trimmed. 

Equipment — Fully electric 
lighted throughout; improved 
5- one-man, mohair top 
with full side e curtains; 
slip cover; clear- -vision, rain- 
vision, ventilating windshield- 
speedometer; electric horn; 
extra rim with improved tire, 
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A GAS ENGINE QUESTION 
Am interested in ing a gasoline 
engine and would be pleased toknow which 


is the best all around engine to buy, the 
two or four cylinder?” 

The chief adva: e of the four cylinder 
engine as used in automobile is its 
ability to accelerate the car, or in other 
words to give it a quick “pick up” and to 
show a steady power instead of a suc- 
cession of jerks, such as is more noticeable 
in the single cylinder machine. 

The requirements of the automobile 
are different from those of the tractor or 
the stationary engine, and the fact that 
the added number of cylinders make the 
engine more complicated has caused a 
tendency to use less cylinders on the 
tractor where the load is more constant. 

Another thing to be taken into consider- 
ation is the fact that if the cylinder must 
be made large to give the required power 
it must be made heavier and as added 
weight is in some instances a detriment 
the four cylinders are necessary. You 
do not state what the engine is to be used 
for and for this reason only general 
answers can be given. 

Where the horse power required is more 
than ten it is usually considered advisable 
to add other cylinders—that is twenty 
horse power two cylinders and so on, 
however there are exceptions to this rule. 
Where the engine is to be started by hand 
it will be found to be better to have two 
or more cylinders for anything over 
fifteen horse sewer aeeae Chalk. 


DUTY TO MAINTAIN FENCE 

This quest ion comes from an lowa 
reader: “‘A bought from B five acres of 
timberland 10 rods wide and 80 rods long, 
bordering on B’s timberland. B claims A 
must put up a hogtight fence over 40 rods 
and he, B, will put up fence over the remaiu- 
ing 40 rods. A uses timberland for wood 
only. Is he compelled to put up the 40 
rods of fenee?”—_ Mf. ey 

No. The only landowners who ean be 
compelled to put up such fences for the 
benefit, of adjoining owners are railway 
companies, and then only when the farmer 
has enclosed his lands on the other three 
sides with the same kind of fence. 


OWNERSHIP OF WOOD 

“Farmers haul logs to sawmill and put 
them on the rollway where they are 
sawed and the slabs thrown away from 
the saw, where the farmers must haul them 
out of the way. Who is the owner of the 
slabs?” —J. G., Wis. 

Unless the seller of the logs expressly 
reserves the slabs, they belong to the saw- 
mill owner. If the latter throws the slabs 
aside in such manner as to indicate clearly 
an intention to abandon all claim of title 
to them, the farmers may claim them as 
abandoned property.—A. L. H. 8. 


TRESPASSING POULTRY, ETC. 

A Wisconsin reader writes: “My neigh- 
bor has three or fourdifferent kinds of poul- 
try which are continually trespassing upon 
my land. He has some goats which bother 
me in the same way. Please inform me as 
to the Wisconsin law. If a chicken tight 
fence is put up, who pays the expenses?” 

P. M., Wis. 

An owner of a billy goat more than four 
months old, as well as owners of stallions, 
bulls and boars, must keep it on his own 

yremises, and is liable for damages done 
by it while trespassing upon a neighbor's 
land, but in rural communities an owner 
of poultry is not bound to keep them - 
If you desire to keep them out, it will be 


necessary for you to construct a chicken 





fence at’ your own expense, unless your 
neighbor voluntarily agrees to part of 
the expense. But you are entitled to drive 
the poultry off your place and take any 
reasonable steps to keep them from bother- 
ing you.—A. L. H. 8. 


reader: “What is the law in Iowa in re- 
gard to the marriage of first cousins? Also 
is there a penalty for marrying under 
assumed names? es Missouri and 
Oklahoma forbid first cousins marrying?” 
—D. C., Mo. 

All three of the states named forbid 
marriage between first. cousins, but we 
know of no legal penalty for marrying un- 
der an assumed name. It would be very 
foolish, however, for any to use an 
assumed name, since it might render diffi- 
cult of actual marriage, should the 
validity of the marriage be questioned. 


RIGHT TO ROADWAY 

‘‘Last year A and B worked 40 acres on 
shares. The land belongs to B. Eight 
acres which were planted in wheat last 
fall remain on a 8 ent this 
spring. Has B the right to cross the wheat 
field to get. to the 32 acres which he now 
farms for himself, without A’s consent? 
The entire 40 acres are fenced and the gate 
is on the side of the wheat field, Can A 
restrain B from crossing the partnership 
wheat?’—L. T., Neb. 

On the facta stated, B has the right to 
cross the 8 acres, but he must exercise that 
right in a reasonable manner, and without 
doing unn injury to the wheat on 
the 8 acres.—A. L. . Ss. 


RAISING FROGS 

“Can you tell me where I can get infor- 
mation on raising frogs? I desire to pro- 
duce frog legs for the market.”—H. M. A., 
Wash. 

There is but very little available infor- 
mation on the subject of frog culture, 
although the Pennsylvania riment 
— <t Miate, (0 ege, Pa., = 
considerable work in experimenting alo 
= line. pee — fi ae Calture®™ 
there is a chapter devoted to frog growing. 
This book can be procured from the Book 
Department of Successful Farming, post- 
paid for $1.00. nee _ three sg - 
of frogs grown for market, namely, t 
Leopard, the Green and the Bullfrog 
The first named variety is too small for 
practical use. 


FAILURE TO BREED 

I have four two-year old heifers that 
come in heat every two or three weeks. 
I have bred them each time they came in 
heat for about five months but have failed 
to get them with calf. How can I get them 
with ealf?—A. W. D., N. Mex. 

When a generously fed heifer goes much 
over twenty months unbred, it commonly 
is a difficult matter to get her in calf. The 
generative organs lose their functions by 
fatty degeneration or become blocked up 
in that way so that the ova (eggs) do not 
descend the Fallopian tubes. In other 
cases an acid condition of the secretions 
of the womb prevent conception. Let the 
heifers live out of doors as much as pos- 
sible, and feed light laxative rations until 
they become muscular and vigorous. Two 
or three times a week, inject into the 
vagina of each heifer, a gallon of lukewarm 
water containing an ounce of pure phos- 
phate of soda. Have the mouth : 
womb slightly qed by an expert vetert- 


narian an hour before service. 
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Buckskin Prices the 
Lowest in America 








SIZE PLAIN NON-SKID TUBE 
30x3 $8.46 $9.40 $1.98 
30x3% 10.71 12.01 2.34 
32x3% 12.37 13.86 2.43 
33 x4 15.84 17.74 3.42 
34x4 16.12 18.07 3.51 
34x44 22.12 24.75 4.32 
36x4% 23.25 26.04 4.50 
37x5 


PLAIN &@ NON- 
Guaranteed 


are of the highest quality and we can offer 
you these lowest prices because we main- 
tain no branches, employ no salesmen, have 
no credit losses and caley ideal manufac- 
t facilities. Almost daily we receive 
unso — testimonials wane = the C4 ’ 
FIRE: high quality KSK ‘ 
TIRES, and oqpresting she complete satis- 
faction of the buyer. e want you to try 
them if you want to enjoy real tire economy, 
real tire service, com tire ‘ . 
Write us today for free literature giving all 
sizes, price list, testimonials and other in- 
formation. 


4,000 Miles Guaranteed 
Buckskin Tires are guaranteed to run 4,000 
miles, If they don’t a credit in full wiil be 
and af why to 5 Cc 
we ex Ww 
Sri 


BUSKSKIN 


Give Buckskin Tires a trial 


The L. & M. Rubber Company 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods Since 1904 
Dept. 5 Carreliton, Ohio 


Western Distributing O fice, 
328 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IU. 












































cular how to grow it."*Free”’ John A Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky.R 4. 








LONGER LIFE FOR TIRES 
There are a number of things which tend 
to increase the tire expense for the driver 


of an automobile, and some of them are 
often not recognized, or not fully appre- 
ciated. 

If an axle is even slightly out of true, the 
tire is subjected to a grinding action which 
wears out the tread in a comparatively 
short time. If you have an accident of any 
kind, it will pay you to have your wheels 
examined at once and may prevent the un- 
necessary grinding out of a tire. 

If one tire stops the load, as is often the 
case when brakes are not properly ad- 
justed, the tread is liable to be worn 
through to the fabric by one or two appli- 
cations of the brake. See that the brakes 
are adjusted to equally distribute the 
strain and avoid sudden stops and skidding 
around corners. Any practice which re- 
sults in dragging the loaded tires over 
gritty pavements or roads rapidly grinds 
off the tread and eventually exposes the 
fabric. When imbedded in rubber and not 
subjected to strains or weakened by bend- 
ing, the fabric used to reinforce the tire 
will retain its strength indefinitely. As 
soon, however, as the rubber is removed 
and moisture from the road is permitted to 
penetrate, the fabric begins to disintegrate 
and in a short time its strength and resist- 
ance are gone. 

Chains applied too tightly will cut the 
tire. They should be adjusted to allow 
them to shift around over the tire and thus | 
distribute the wear. 

When a clincher tire rim-cuts, examine 
the rim for dents, irregularities, and rust. 
If, when the casing is removed, the shoul- 
der appears yellow or rusty, the rim should 
be thoroughly scoured with emery cloth 
and given a coat of aluminum paint. A 
rusty rim soon eats away the canvas. 

Lubricating oil greatly softens rubber, 
makes it pasty and glue-like, and takes all 
the resistance and elasticity out of it. | 
Hence the importance of keeping your 
tires from standing in oil in the garage or 
elsewhere and removing any oil which may 
drop upon them. Ii may be cleaned from 
the tires with gasoline, as the gasoline 
quickly evaporates and does no injury. 

The life of tires may be greatly increased 
by jacking up the car when it is not in use. 
They are then bearing only the pressure 
of the air, whereas, they are subjected toa 
continual, unnecessary strain on the casing 
walls when supporting the weight of the 
ear. 


MANURE ON THE MEADOW 
The writer’s experience is that the best 
place to put the manure is on the meadow. 
When this is done, the crop of hay is not 
only greatly increased, but the crops that 
follow in the rotation also greatly benefited 





by the manure. 

The advantage of placing the manure | 
on the meadow, is that little of the fer- 
tilizing elements are wasted through 
ve Few, if any, plots of ground 
are 80 level that none of the water runs 
off, and if manure is placed on ground 
that has been planted to corn, or other 
field crops, some of the fertilizing elements 
will find their way to the creeks and rivers 
after each downpour. On meadow land 
the grass impedes the flow of water, and 
little, if any of the fertilizing elements 
of the manure escape.—T. Z. R. 


If the bottoms of the wagon boxes need 
attention better put them in good shape 
before husking begins. A good smooth 
bottom will make the unloading easier and 
probably prevent profanity. 





The advertising index on paige 8 is a 
veritable catalog of supplies. Look it 
over each issue. 
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Satisfied customers. 
A simple, durable, powerful machine golitag 

four-cylinder vertical engine, 5x6, developing 2 

8 transmission working in 


rear wheels, weight 4500 Ibs. 


he assurance that in buying the a 


full details, write for it today. 


results that proved satisfactory in every instance, and added many more names to our large list of 


at a price you can easily afford. 
h.p. at the belt, 12 h.p. at the 
oil, automobile type front axle, roller-bearing rear axle, steel gears 
thoroughly protected from dust and self-oiling, radiator and fan that cool absolutely, 16-inch-face 


Our ten year’s actual experience in building gas tractors gives to the farm owner of the country 
t bove machine he is getting a tractor that is not a freak, nor one 
that is in the experimental stage, but a machine bullt along practical, sensible lines, givin 
teed results, assured by the numerous machines at work in the fields 


ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY, Box 50-T, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Successful at Hutchinson, Champaign, Fremont and Bloomington. 


The Light 
“Allwork” 


Tracto 


Pulls 3 Plows Easily 


A Four-Wheel Trac- 
tor Dependable as a 
Horse. 











Tried out at all the tractor 
demonstrations above, with 








Equipped 
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with 
awbar. Two- 








4 guaran- 
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$1250 


The Greatest Car Value the 
World Has Ever Known 


You are impressed with its value at first 
sight. Its equal has never before been offered by 
us or any one else. f : ~ 
This luxurious car is not a “‘Little Six”— 
cut down in size to meet a price. It is a real car 
with a powerful, flexible, economical motor and 
long wheel base. ‘ 
It possesses all that these features imply 
in beauty, satisfaction, comfort, roominess and is 
the most accessible ear built. 
Illustrations cannot picture the real car 
from every viewpoint nor convey the right concep- 
tion of its beauty, size and power. ; 
Words alone cannot describe the thrill of 
its smooth action, its easy handling, its luxurious 
comfort. 
Study This Mitchell—You’ll Long to Drive It 
Drive This Mitchell—You’re Sure to One 
125-inch wheel base; 42 horse power; large tires, anti- 
skid rear; Bate two unit system with Bate cantilever 
springs; chrome vanadium steel] construction; over- 
size body; ten-inch upholstering. With seven-passen- 
ger body $35.00 extra. Send for descriptive booklet— 
Address Dept. 5. F. 

The new Six of '16 is now being shown 

by Mitchell dealers everywhere 


Aetchell tei Mhotot Go: 
Racine, Wis.U.3.A 


Over Eighty Years of Faithful Service 
3 4 the American Public. 











Shetland Pony GIVEN 


Many other prizes—bicycles, 
cameras, watches, tool chests, 
= rings, bracelets, pocket 
nives, etc. Full information 
and big premium list Free. 
Write me Today. 
E. T. Meredith, P-9% Success Bidg., Des Moines, Ia, 














COE COLLEGE 


Prepares young men and women for successful, 
useful lives. , 
Surrounds them during college attendance with 
Christian influence, high educational standards, 
able and well trained teachers, progressive 
methods and provides an attractive location. 
Complete courses in Music, Public Speaking, 
Home Economics, Liberal Arts, Athletics, and 
Combined Course in Engineering. a 
Foundational Training for Law, Medicine, 
Teaching and tne Ministry. Write for Book- 
let ““B” which gives complete information re- 
garding entrance requirements, all courses, 
expenses, etc. 


Coe College 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
**A Live College in a Beautiful City.” 
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Ta IY Note These Low Wholesale Prices 
on high grade Century Rubber Roofing 


GUARANTEE 352% yr T ly, 
roll, laid down at an 


Pri R. R. Station East of 
Misstseippi River and North of the Ohio River (FREIGHT 


PREP. only on 2 rolls or more) s 

Correspondingly low prices to gtherstatew, Teas, 

for IMMEDI te shipment. Send for FREE 
order direct from this ad. Save 254 to 


aris 
ONE PIECE, 108 aq, ft. “Datisfaction 












GIVEN! 


Beautiful, thin model, 
satin gun metal case 
gold metal sun-burstdia 
watches and fobs given 
away for a few hours of 
your time. 

Se me your name 
and address and I will 
immediately send you 
Y complete descriptionand 
also tell you my e 
plan to get a fine wate 
and fob. Write today. 


E, T. MEREDITH 
Des Moines, lowa 








6-W Success Bidg. 











Pin or paste one of these to your letter when answer- 


ing advertisements 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARMER’S 











August issue of Successful Farm- 

ing? My attention was called to 
it by the mistress of Middlehill Farm who 
says it is the best plan she hag seen. It 
is a long time yet before we will be able 
to build but that never stops our planning 
wonderful farm homes. 

We made a little money this year by 
stacking our grain. Stack threshing is no 
theory with us, as last year is the first 
time we ever threshed out of the shock 
for ourselves. It worked all right with a 
small run and a dry season. But we called 
this a wet year and so stacked. Now those 
stacks have been built nearly a month 
while some of the shocked grain is still 
standing in the field. What would that 
have done to my clover in the stubble? 
It was a case of threshing the grain too 
damp this year or waiting till too much 
of it spoiled so we played safe. 


D* you notice the house plan in the 


Twenty-five cents per $100 is what our 
county mutual fire insurance costs us. It 
is the cheapest we can get. The agents 
of all the regular companies have been 
prophesying an extra assessment each 
year but it has never come. Then the 
settlements are the most prompt. Last 
fall we lost a heifer with F tning. 
Thirty-six hours after we notified the 
officers our money was ready for us. 
Yesterday I was visiting with an old 
neighbor, who insures in a line company, 
who lost a steer last spring and has not 
been paid yet. 


All summer we have been cautioned to 
save our old corn for seed. That is a 
wise safeguard but most of us prefer seed 
from this year’s crop if we can get it. 
To get it means hustling after it before a 
frost freezes it. Corn does not have 
to be very ripe to grow and grow stro 
if it is only gathered and dried before 
cold weather begins. This is a season 
when to neglect gathering the seed corn 
early will mean lots of trouble. 


It is a long time since there was as 
much smut in the oats as there was this 
season. Fields where the seed had been 
treated in the last two years were not so 
bad but all were so bad that all the seed 
should be treated before it is sown next 
spring. 

Now we are reaping the benefits from 
spraying our apples. e fruit is all fair 
and clean while practically all of the un- 
sprayed fruit in the country is scabby, 
onesided stuff. It is surprising how that 
spray stays on. After all these rains it 
still appears now and then on the leaves. 


The boys’ calf feeding contest just 
starting here in lowa and the boys’ feed- 
ing contes!, for the International are 
steps toward a big advance in our farm 
practice. It will not only be worth while 
in teaching the boys the practical side of 
feeding but it will demonstrate the pos- 
sibility of each farmer feeding out his 
calves at home. I believe there is a bigger 
chance to make a profit feeding out the 
calves at home than the man has who 
buys and feeds in large numbers. He 
may make lots of money in his dealings 
but im actual beef production the farmer 
hat feeds a few head has the advantage. 
We American farmers are all too prone 


NOTEBOOK 








to think of cattle only in car lots. If our 
beef production is to be permanently in- 
creased, it will have to be by a few more 
cattle on every farm that has the roughage 
to carry them. 


Nearly every farmer is watching closely 
this fall the field trials of tractors. We 


are wanting to know if gas power is really 
going to do the drudgery of the farm 
cheaper than the horse and so lessen the 
number of horses we must keep. We know 
the dependability of our farm horses. We 
have to be shown the ability of the tractor 
but we are willing to see. 


Father always had an old saying about 
not carrying all your eggs in one basket, 
that seems to apply to these special 
farmers in this general farming country. 
Some year that man may get big returns 
but it is the returns every year that 
count. The farmer who has a rotation of 
corn, oats, and clover, a patch of alfalfa. 
some blue grass pasture, who raises 
some pigs maybe milks a few cows, and 
feeds out these calves, has a system that 
is hard to beat in this section. Such a 
man is not worrying so much about his 
corn not all getting ripe. He can handle 
it anyway. 

With corn high and oats cheap the 
latter are bound to come to the front as 
a feed this year. Though not a good 
fattening ration, oats are hard to beat for 
the brood sow, especially the old sow, 
dairy cattle, and growing stock of an 
kind. It would be poor economy this fall 
to sell off the oats to buy high priced 
concentrates to balance up corn for the 
dairy cow unless that corn be silage. 

“No tankage for my hogs this summer, 
feed is too high, they will have to do the 
best they can on corn and grass.’’ This 
is the view of many farmers. That com- 
bination will make them do pretty well 
but I believe the cost of grain would be 
a little less if they had a little tankage 
also. Our pigs with self feeders of corn 
and tankage and all the clover and blue 

they want, like their tankage . 
hey do not eat much but they fuss 
lot if they do not have any. 

We thought last summer that we had 
the mite business settled with burning 
sulphur but we spoke too quickly. Pos- 
sibly if our hen house was built tighter 
it would have worked better but as it 
was we still had a goodly number of live 
ones when we finished —— . Bo 
we changed ammunition. cate 
some lime with some sulphur mixed into 
it while slacking. Applied with the sprayer 
this completed our clean up job. ext 
time we will begin with the sprayer in the 
first place. 

There is no use trying to bolster up 
our corn crop to make it look big this 
year. It is an off corn year so we might 
as well recognize it as such. Too much 
water and too little heat. But then we 
have no right to complain. This is not 
as bad as being dried out. We still have 
worlds of feed if a lot of our corn is not 
marketable. Then we had a bumper hay 
crop and oat —-. But most of all we 
are not at war. hen we stop to think it 
all over we are still the most fortunate 
folks in the world.-Geo W. Godfrey, 


N. lowa. 
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MISCHIEF MAKER 
Now Strong and Robust. 





An adult’s food that ean save a baby 
proves itself to be nourishing and easily 
— and good for big and little folk-. 
A Brooklyn man says: 

Pk, Mot baby was a= Seven 
months old he began to grow thin an e. 
This was attributed to the heat a 
the fact that his teeth were coming, 
but, in reality, the poor little thing was 
starving, his mother’s milk not ing 
sufficient nourishment. 

“One day after he had cried bitterly 
for an hour, I suggested that my wife try 
him on Grape-Nuts. She soaked two 
te nfuls in half a cup of warm water 
for 5 or 6 minutes. Then poured off the 
liquid and to it added a hke amount of 
rich milk and a little sugar. This baby 
ate ravenously. 

“It was not many days before he forgot 
all about being nursed, and has since 
lived almost exclusively on Grape-Nuts. 
Today the boy is strong and robust, and 
as cute a mischief- er as a thirteen 
months old baby is expected to be. 

“Use this letter any way you wish, for 
my wife and I can never praise Grape- 
Nuts enough after the brightness it has 
brought to our household.” 

Grape-Nuts is not made for a baby 
food, but experience with thousands of 
babies shows it to be among the best, 
if not entirely the best im use. Being a 
scientific preparation of N ature’s grains, it 
is equally effective as a body and brain 
builder for “There’s a 
Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


grown-ups. 

































An ideal farm paint 


For farm use you need a very 
tough, dense, waterproof paint 
that will be always ready to use 
for odd jobs. It must be very 
low in price. That description 

Jat f rye ny em 
tar paint for iron 
walk wah weed Booklet free. 


















































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 




















A MODERN CORN CRIB 

Last year, we had occasion to build 
a new corn crib and granary on our farm 
in Kane County, Illinois. Like most 
builders, we wanted as practical a build- 
ing at as low a cost as possible; one that 
was thoroughly up-to-date, also one that 
would be built substantially enough to 
stand, for many years. 

By the advice of the contractor who 
was an experienced builder, we decided 
on a building forty feet long with twelve 
foot studs above the wall, a fourteen foot 
driveway the length of the building, with 
seven foot cribs on each side of the drive. 
Under the two cribs, we first had a con- 
crete wall made two feet above the ground 
and then stone from some old walls, dirt 
and gravel were hauled in and tamped down 
hard, thus filling the floor space to the 
level of the top of the walls. The reason 
for this was to raise the corn well above 
the level of the ground which would insure 
its being kept dry. We wanted a concrete 
floor on account of its permanency and 
because of rats being unable to work 
under it, and had it laid several months 
before husking time so that it was thorough- 
ly dry before the new corn was put up 
onit. We had learned of several instances 
where corn had molded on new concrete 
floors that were not really dry and thus 
we would profit by the knowledge. 

The walls of the cribs were strengthened 
by iron rods, placed about seven feet above 
the floors, nine of them to each crib, and 
securely bolted on the outside. The 
wooden sills were also well bolted to the 
outside walls, the anchor bolts being placed 
about two feet apart around the entire 
foundation. 

The inner walls of the two cribs have 
an unusual and very handy construction. 
In place of having the walls boarded up, 
leaving only an occasional latiiced open- 
ing or door, these walls were built with 
the lower four boards left off and sloping 
cleats nailed to the studs; the opening 
closed by the short sliding boards that 
close the usual crib opening. Thus the 
corn could be taken out anywhere along 


the entire inside length of the two cribs | 


which is a great convenience. 

Above the driveway, a bin 40x14x6 feet 
was built for oats. The timbers uphold- 
ing the floor to this bin, were strongly 
constructed so as to hold the great weight 
of the grain. Four chutes in the floor 
enables the farmer to load the grain in 
the driveway below with little effort. 
Partitions could be placed in the bin if 
one had several different kinds of grain. 
With six foot sides, the bin will hold about 
2700 bushels of grain. If necessary the 
sides could be built further up and the 
space filled to the roof, thus housing a 
good many more bushels. 

The two cribs will hold about 3350 
bushels of corn, as they are filled through 
the upper window with an elevator and 
the crib can can thus be filled to the 
sloping roof. 

The floor of the driveway, we had well 
raised by hauling in dirt with a good layer 
of gravel on top. 

When not in use the elevator is kept 
stored in the driveway, also a wagon or 


so.—M. M. W. 


Every precaution should be taken to 
keep the flies and mosquitos out of the 
stables. Flies are more annoying to farm 
animals than to humans, and are no less 
harmful in their effects. Stock that is 
annoyed by the persistent attack of flies 
cannot produce profitably. There are 
several precautions that should be taken 
to reduce the fly crop and prevent the 
stock from being continually pestered. 











The first impression you get of the 
car is that its finish is unusually 
brilliant and lustrous. 


More than twenty thousand of them 
were distributed in six months, and 
we might almost say that every 
sale has resulted from that first 
favorable impression. 


On the strength of its attractive ap- 
pearance you ride in the car for a 
few moments—recognize that its 
performance is unusual—argue to 
yourself that this must be due to 
quality—and then begin to inquire 
into that quality. 

The moment you begin that investi- 
gation, a long list of advantages 
that make for value begin to reveal 
themselves. 


Your attention is attracted to the 
unit power plant, to the full float- 
ing rear axle, the self lubricating 
chrome vanadium steel springs, the 
Timken bearings throughout. 


You begin to understand, then, the 
liveliness with which the car gets 
under way; the steadiness with 
which it holds the road at high 
speed; the extent to which you are 
able to travel on high without 
shifting gears; why it throttlesdown 
to a walk without developing jerks 
or knocks. 


Dooce BrotHers 
MOTOR CAR 


You find to your satisfaction, that 
the upholstry is full real leather. 


You discover that it is filled with 
natural curled hair. 


You observe that the tufting is full 
and deep and luxurious. 


You pass on the measurements, 
and discover that both the front 
seats and the tonneau are generously 
wideand give youleg roomin plenty. 

By this time it is clear to you why a 
production of more than 20,000 cars 
—aslarge insix monthsas is usually 
attained in as many years — has 
not been sufficient to supply the 
demand. 

You appreciate why thousands have 
waited—because it is thequality re- 
vealed in the performance of thecar 
which makes the price impressive. 

We have never made any extravagant 
claims for the car. 

We would very much prefer to have 
you figure out its goodness and its 
value for yourself. 


You will do so if you take a ride in it. 


We are supremely confident of the 
outcome of that ride. 


Go to your Dodge Brothers dealer 
and make your own discoveries. 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 
The price of the Touring Car or Roadster, complete, 
is $785 f. o. b. Detroit 





Donce BRrotHers, DETROIT 














Save the stalks !—they’re half the crop 


in actual feed value. The Applcton cuts or shreds the 
ears; the fodder saved paying whole operating cost. 
First successful machine aie made; built by Apple- 
ton Standards from 43 years experience in 
farm machinery making. Husks cleanest, 
shells least; equipped with most efficient corn 
saver. Any engine as low as 4 h. p. runs it. 


PPLETON 


Husker & Shredder 


Basiest and safest. to operate. Gives years of 
service; yet one season’ & its 
cost. Send usker ‘ 
Appleton Mfg.Co., 576 St., Batavia, Ml. 
Successful Farming stands squarely back of every advertisement it carries. 


“\y > > An 
© . 












Guaranteed to more and 
better ‘work with less power 
than any husker of equal size. 
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NEW FIELD 


By O. R. 


OT eontent 
with allowing 
his cousin, 


the manufacturer. 
to reap the bulk 
the profits to 
come with the in- 
creased South 
American trade be- 
ig developed by 
Lnited States citi- 
ens while the re- 
mainder of the 
world is at war, the 
farmer has deter- 
mined to share in 
the distribution of 
nereased profits 
One of the middle 
west leaders in this 
new invasion of the 
southern republics 
has been the Pleas- 
ant Valley Onion 
Cirowers’ Associa- 
tion of Scott county 
lowa, one of the 
great onion grow- 
ing centers of the 
country. 
This invasion is 
an established fact, 


as the crop of the association will be| car loads of onions for her soldiers. 
| next year commission merchants in Ha- 


marketed in the Central and South Ameri- 
can republics this fall. It means an in- 
crease of about one dollar per hundred 
pounds over the price heretofore obtained 
by members of the association; prepara- 
tions have been made to reap profits that 
are expected to eclipse all former records 
for this active group of farmers, 

The 1915 crop will be sold directly to 
commission houses abroad. This means 
climination of the profits of the exporter, 
one of the first things attempted by the 
association in making ready for its new 
activities. The saving was brought about 
by Charles Hanna, the young president 
of the association, on a trade trip which 
includes the West Indies and Central and 
South American republics. 

Last year the farmers sold their crops 
for two dollars a hundred pounds through 
their own selling agency. This is con- 
siderable of an increase over the price 
which could have been secured had each 
member marketed his own crop. In 
South America the big red onion which is 
making Seott county famous brings three 
dollars per hundred pounds. his is 

he highest price the onion growers have 
been offered for their crop in the fifty 
vears of the colony's history. The onion 
growing industry was begun near Pleasant 
Valley fifty years ago by Henry Schutter, 
a German immigrant. 

President Hanna began his trade trip 
in February. When he had concluded a 
stay of four days in Havana, Cuba, he 
had secured contracts for several car loads 
of lowa onions. He made stops ‘n Hon- 
duras, Guatemala, Venezuela and along 
the east coast of Brazil, meeting with 
success at every stop. He returned home 
after a tour of six weeks with sufficient 
orders to take up practically the entire 
crop for this year. Commission mer- 
chants in Rio, Bahia and Santos were 
liberal buyers, as the South American 
needs no introduction to the merits of the 
onion; in fact, the people demand the 
onion as one of their staple foods. 

The war has opened a wide field of 
opportunity for the American farmer who 
is desirous of gaining foreign markets for 
some of his products. The commission 
houses in South America bought readily 
and with that interest which gives indica- 
tion of the real greatness of the trade 
which it is possible to develop in these 


Spanish-speaking republics. 
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FOR ONIONS 


GEYER. 


The freight rate | 
question was solved | 
easily. The ship-| 
ping lines engaged | 
im South American | 
fruit trade are eager | 
bidders for southern | 
hauls, so that rates 
of a reasonable na- | 
ture were secured | 
by the association. 

This will not be 
the first foreign in- 
vasion for the Iowa 
onion, which has be- | 
come popular in a 
number of coun-} 
tries. When in- 
creased prices of- 
fered on the home 
market made it 
more profitable to 
dispose of the entire 
crop in this 
country, the 
foreign trade was 
allowed to lag. The 
first export business 
of any great vol- 
ume was done in 


1912, when Ger- | 
many purchased ten 
The 


vana were liberal buyers of the lowa| 
product. The domestic demand has in- 
creased to such an extent since that time 
that the Pleasant Valley farmers have 
found it more profitable to seek home 
markets, 

Pleasant Valley is a little town located 
near the Mississippi river. The land 
owned by the onion growers was deposited 
there by the overflow waters, and these | 
alluvial flats form one of the world’s} 
garden spots. The land commands some | 
of the highest prices paid for lowa farm | 
lands, principally because these thrifty | 
farmers rebelled at the idea of selling | 
their crops to the nearby commission men | 
for whatever price they pleased to offer. | 
This lack of cooperation made the profits 
to be gained in the onion growing business | 
rather uncertain in the early days of the 
Pleasant Valley colony. 

With the formation of the cooperative 
society, the business was undertaken on a 
new scale. Waste items were curtailed, 
which added many cents to the annual 
profits. Modern machinery, efficient 
salesmanship, and time saving methods 
have been big factors in the success of the 
members of the association. The farmers 
ers their seed and the sacks for the 
1arvest in lump orders. An onion topping 
machine which tops and sacks 1,000 bu- 
shels of the bulbs in a day has made a 
big reduction in the cost of producion, 
which is alwaysa big item with thesuccess- 
ful onion grower. 

One of the members of the association 
was employed as a sales manager, with 





full authority to dispose of the entire |, 


crop. In addition, two salesmen have 
been busy in southern territory in recent 
years building up markets for Iowa onions. 
Cooperative marketing soon shoved prices 
upward to a mark which heretofore has 
been unthought of by the fifty-odd mem- 
bers of the association. Formerly the 
members of the association received 25, 
30 and 38 cents per bushel for their prod- 
uct, but today commission houses are 
paying double and treble these prices. 
Frank Schutter, son of the founder of 
the onion growing industry in E 
lowa, is known as the Pleasant Valley 
onjon king by reason of the great success 





he had experienced from year to year. 
During the twenty years he has been in 
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Less Now 


Besides our lower prices, WITTE 
engines use less fuel, and cost 
less for up-keep—enough saving, 
in @ year, to pay entire engine price. 
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Special Avery 
Tractor Announcement 
on 1916 Avery Tractors 





we 


towa St., Peorta, ilinote 
Clearing Stumpland 
‘Is Easy If You Dolt Right 
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GOOD SALESMEN WANTED 
for Woodworth Trees Prost Tiree gustauiee’ to 
run 5,000 miles without punctures. ll on sight to 
farmers and couutry autoists. Average sale $25 or 
more. Ove tire sells another. No trouble to make 
$2,500 yearly for man who knows auto owners, 
dealers and jobbers. To the right maa we will 
give permanent and exclusive territory to represent 
us for Trouble-Proof-Tires, and our full line of tire 
specialties. If you know you can make good. and 
can convince us of this and your responsibilit) 
write us for details today. 


The Leather Tire Goods Co.,100 Pear! St.Niagarataiis,N.V. 


Boston Garter 
Vian 
The Standard for men 
PAD, CORD AND 
NEVERBIND 


OB ened Pinder 
Maden ecccecl meee 


Stores FROST Co. 
BOSTON, U.8.4, 





























YOUNG MEN WANTED 


Save money by using a VIM 1}; H.P. Farm Motor 

for churning, wa pumping.» 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


\the business Schutter has produced an 
average yield of 384 bushels and $197.25 
| gross returns an acre per year. His total 
production in bushels has been 102,000 
and his gross revenue $52,453.50. His 
| average price per bushel for the twenty 
years has been 51.5 cents. 

When the cooperative marketing sys- 
tem was worked out, the profits increased 
wonderfully with a few years time. Last 

rear Schutter’s crop on sixteen acres sold 
or an average price of 98.5 cents per 
bushel. This one crop put $6,205.50 into 
his pockets. He established a new high 
water mark for production in 1910, when 
he raised 10,500 bushels on fourteen acres. 

Schutter estimates the average cost of 
growing onions at $95 an acre, which in- 
cludes r, fertilizers, interest on monev 
invested in lands, sacks, etc. His average 
net return during the twenty years has 
been $102.05 per acre, which is the envv 
of his less successful rivals. 

A PAYING GARDEN 

After moving into our new home, I 
bought two packets each of cabbage and 
tomato seed, one early and one late kind, | 
and sowed them all in shallow boxes, | 
transplanting the tomatoes to larger boxes | 
as soon as the fourth leaf appeared. I sold 
eleven hundred cabbage plants at 30 cents | 
per hundred, and seventy dozen tomato | 

nts at 20 cents per dozen, receiving | 

17.30 which, after deducting 20 cents 
for seed, left, $17.10 clear. The labor was 
well worth it, but it was doubly accept- | 
able because it came before I could get | 
returns from anything else. 

I set a cit cabbages and sixty | 
tomato plants for myself, from which I 
| Sold ten gallons of kraut at 50 cents per 

lion, and six bushels of tomatoes at 
75 cents, making $9.50, besides a generous 
supply of both for home use. These and | 
many other things were grown among | 
newly set blackberries. 

My garden is about fifty by ome hun-| 
dred feet and I paid $1.50 for having it | 
harrowed into good shape. It was fall | 
plowed. I then sowed sixteen rows of | 
peas, three feet apart and inter-rowed with | 
sixteen rows of seed onions. I bushed 
most of the peas, but not all of them—the 
ones without supports did not amount to 
much. The rest did well and I sold 
thirty-four bushels at $1.50 per bushel, 
receiving $51. I paid $3 for seed, thus 
clearing $48 or $3 per one hundred foot 
row. When harvested, my onions average 
two bushels to the row and sold readily 
for $1 per bushel. Most of my garden spot 
also raised a second crop consisting of 
late cabbage, turnips, pickling cucumbers, 
beans, ete. 

From my early cucumbers, raised in 
my berry patch, I sold nearly two thousand 
slicers at’ $1.25 to $2 per hundred, re- 
ceiving from the whole lot something 
over $30. Odds and ends of several thin 
amounted to about $30 more, so I shall 
try raising truck again this year. I) 
cultivate all these things myself with o| 
wheel hoe, and my poultry house fur- 
nished sufficient fertilizer. The work is| 
healthful, pleasant, and more profitable 
than most things 2 woman can do in the) 

















t} country.—E. M. A. 


MINOR’S WAGES 

Can the father of a minor collect any- 
thing, wages or otherwise from an older 
Seether with whom said minor is working 
a farm on shares?’’—H. L., Wis. 

If it is understood between the brothers 
that any money is to be paid the minor 
for his services, the father is entitled to 
collect the same from the older brother, 





the money. But if it is merely understood 
that the minor shall be supported in re-| 








The Vim Motor Co., 609 Water %t., Sandusky, O. 
———— ————— 
That Protect Pay 

ATENTS *Bomi‘sketco ston ra Berek. 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washtagtes, B. C, 














turn for his services the father has no | 
claim.—A. L. H. 8. 
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by notifying him in advance that he claims | = 
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DOUBLE SERVICE 
AUTO TIRES 


Cuaranteed 7000 Miles Service 


Proof Against 

Double the thickness of the best 

standard makes of tires; average 

10 or 12 layers of strong fabri 
nearly one inch of 
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$2.80 Ton! 


Hercules Selected . $2.80 per ton 
Clean extra hot coa! — general use. 
Master Hocking . . $2.70 per ton 
Prete ail emaaked’ Writs today for booklet aad price let, 
Shipped Direct! 
@ to or tym one, Sor one, es, iaie 
EPS Ee Eh 


Sia tat vos 5, ae 


every 
Write for booklet— photographs of coal—and com- 
plete price list, on direct-from-mine shipment. 








“The Engine Ahead” 


That's what body ts the 1916 Ellis, the 
wonderful Taner aagine 1, Seatee maximum power 
under all » kerosene 


or 
distillate. “An I swear By. Dot at” writes a de- 
lighted owner. _Sold on 30-day 
guaranty. 


Trial, with 19-year 
E a 
NGINE 

are quality engines, built by ex- 


perta, sturdy, » econ- 
omical, always on the job, never 


Ing 
Facte"—tells a lot you'll want te know about engines. 


ELLIS ENGINE COMPANY 
2836 Grand Bou Mich. 
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Yet This Guides 
Any Ford Straight 


Yea! the famous little Steer-ezeR rights 
both front wheels sutematical Ls Jy 
they start to wabbie on oats. This 
ends the nervous tension o ping = 
steering wheel like grim death rippin 
= - of the ditch. That spoils the t 

Gangerous. 


of motoring, It’s 
Walker R 
























Steereze 


For Ford Cars 










— Oo, 1610 Michigan Ave., Onieage 
Pactory: Racine, Wis. 
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MAKE YOUR BIKE A 
MOTORCYCLE 


- 
umes A 
6 0 on t. Fits = 


Bicycle. Easilyattach- 
= No Special Tools Required. 


“300 Miles for 40Cents” 


W. M. Harmison, of Iowa, writes: 

“Certainiy cheapest and best run 
ning machine I ever saw. Have rid 
den 40 miles at about We « 


FREE BOOK Srrsc'ss 


ree booklet, describing theSHA - 
cle Motor Attachment. loterepeles ell 
new and second band, 635.00 up. 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. X Galesburg, Kansas. 


Dilching 


with this common sense 
farm ditcher and road 
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‘rice only one-fourth of big machines. Does same 
work. Soon pays for itself. Write for full informa- 
— and shore Bitches tend proposition. 











PLANTING TREES THIS FALL 


that will be e 
trees. Their ability to do this will depen 
on three things, the quality of the stock, 
the condition of the soil, and the ability of 
the roots to feed and drink free ly. To 
obtain the best results according to the 
writer’s experience, only good strong trees 
should be planted. They may cost a 
little more, but will give results sooner 
than cheap’ and inferior trees. 

The condition of the soil should be such 
that at all times the tree’s roots will have 
access to food and moisture. The roots 
must have a root bed in which those very 
fine rootlets, as we all know trees have, 
will not have a hard time making growth. 
As most of the roots grow in the subsoil, 
that subsoil should be made porous s0 
that the roots will be able to extend at 
leisure. Moisture is very important to a 
young growing tree and that fact should 

given some consideration. 

The trees in an orchard depend on rain- 
fall and the moisture that the earth gives 
up. If the subsoil is hard and tough, 
enough rain will not be able to get through 


to be piven up later on. Moisture from 
the subsoil is very important, as when it 


comes up it brings with it such plant foods 
as phosphorus, lime and potash. These 
foods will, however, be of little use to a 
tree if that tree’s roots have hard work 
extending down. 

The main thing is to obtain a root bed 
where the roots can grow easily. If that 
condition exists the movement of the 
moisture and plant foods will be right. 
To obtain these conditions, the writer has 
planted many trees with the use of dyna- 
mite and the way it was done is described 
below. 

The places where the trees were to be 
planted were staked out. Then holes 
were made where the stakes were. These 
holes can either be made with a punch bar 
or earth auger and should be three feet 
deep and at least two inches in diameter, 
To load these holes, a charge of half a 
stick of 20 per cent dynamite was used. | 
After the charge is placed in the hole, it | 
should be shoved down to the bottom with 
a tamper, such as a sawed off broom or 
hoe handle. Never use a metal bar for 
atamper. The hole is then filled gradually 
and well tamped. After a row of holes | 


the fuse. 

When the holes are blasted 
tree planting is to begin, take the tamper 
and shove it into the hole to see if there 
is a pot hole. Pot holes frequently occur 
and such holes should be filled. In dig- |} 
ging to make the hole for the roots, 
separate the top soil from the sub-soil, 
trim the roots and tops and insert the 
tree into the hole. The top soil should be 


The subsoil coming last. A bucket of 
water wil! help greatly in each hole after 
it has been half filled. A coating of 
manure on top will end the ceremonies. 

Trees planted this way by the writer 
gave the best results. There were six 
dead trees of the 365 at the end of the 
year. These were replaced and now 
every tree is growing fine. The blasting 
of the subsoil made it possible for moisture 
and food, to go up or down at will and 
gave the ‘hair roots a good chance to go 
where the moisture and food were. One 


look into a blasted hole ready to receive 
will tell this story a than I 
A..Kuhn, N. 


a tree 
can.—F. 
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SOLD ON EASY TERMS IF DESIRED 








are loaded. they can be fired by lighting | 


| 
and the 


ylaced under, around, and above the roots. | 


CUP ELEVATOR 


“MEYERS” STATIONARY 
Placed inside the Crib 


Zi) 


buckets and chain. 
SOLD DIRECT TO 
THE FARMER. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Catalogue showing eight styles with Crib Plans 
which save you money, free. Write for it today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. sox 60 MORTON, ILL. 












































































ARMSTRONG SEED 
CORN STRINGER 


Seeying by hand. Pasess 

D aste 
tet and most convenient device on the 
market. Only one — and plenty of binder 
twine—tequired. No hooks or mache to got 
lost. Will lasta lifetime. Armstrong - 
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SAFE STORAGE OF POTATOES 


I dig a pit from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches deep and three feet wide. Potatoes 
(1) are piled in till they form a cone- 
shaped heap. At (2) is a four-inch layer 
of hay, straw or leaves. The first dark 
streak (3). is a six-inch layer of dirt. 
When the weather grows cold enough to 
slightly freeze that layer, confine this 
coolness near the potatoes by covering 
all-with a one foot layer of trash, manure, 
ete. (4). Over this spread another six- 
inch layer of dirt (5).—M. C. 


VEGETABLES IN AUTUMN 


If you have a patch of turnips sown in 
July or August, see if the plants are grow- 
ing too thickiy, and if so remove the 
smaller or more crowded plants, giving 
those remaining a better opportunity to 
mature. 

Radishes for iate summer or autumn 
will, as a rule, do much better than those 
sown earlier, as the sun is not so hot and 
they are not apt to get pithy. I find sum- 
mer or autumn radishes do better in a 
damp, somewhat shaded place. The 
winter radish should be sown in September 
and these can be pulled about the time 
the earth freezes and placed in earth in a 
box in the cool cellar. If this earth is kept 
wet, they will keep crisp and fresh and 
seem as if they had actually grown in the 
cellar. 

Lettuce seed sown now will, if the 
autumn months are not too hot, produce 
a fine bed of autumn or winter lettuce. 
I often have the lettuce winter over nicely, 
and it is ready for use early in the spring 
before a person can get the earth ready 
for spring planting. It is used extensively 
in the autumn or early winter for table 
decorations and for salads. 

Celery needs our attention now if we 
wish to produce something of which we 
will be proud. It is just beginning to get 
a first-class start, and needs our care. In 
case of dry hot weather it should be 
watered, and as it grows in the trench, 
keep the earth well up about each stalk 
to assist in bleaching. 

Gather up the stocks closely while the 
earth is being filled in, as this will produce 
a much more compact growth, and prevent 
the soil getting in the tender heart, where 
it might produce rot. 

I find a number of persons who are 
growing celery on the surface and expect 
to bleach it by placing boards and earth 
over it. This will answer to a certain 
extent, but it is not as desirable as the 
trench method.—J. T. T. 


ONIONS IN WINTER 

Two years ago we dug up a bed about 
six feet long by three feet wide along the 
garden fence and mixed with the soil 
some light rich dirt secured in the woods. 
We then set out some Egyptian multiplier 
onions. In the winter whenever we have 
a warm spell we have green onions, and 
they taste mighty good at that time of 
year. The bed being set along the fence 
does not get plowed up. Owing to the 
multiplying tendencies of this kind of 
onions, a small bed will keep a large family 
amply supplied. 

By mixing the light woods soil with the 
other it wall warm up sooner and the 
onions will grow very quickly —R. H. 

Any ‘soviety is good society where 


congenial men and women meet together 
for wholesome amusement.—Lorimer. 
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RED CROSS 
FARM POWDER 


These cuts are made from photos 
showing comparative growth of pear 
trees from Spring of 1913 
. to Aug. 1, 1914, Bellemont_ _\\ 
E; ,Orchards, Inc., Norfolk, Va, ~~ 





















IN DUG HOLE IN BLASTED GROUND 


LL progressive farmers and orchardists know that trees planted 
in blasted ground grow much faster than those planted in the 
old way and bear fruit earlier. 

This proves the truth of the principles of Vertical Farming, which 
aims to cultivate downward as well as to till the top soil. 

Three years ago tree planting in blasted holes was experimental— 
now millions of trees are set out by the Vertical Farming method 
every spring and fall. 

In like manner, blasting the subsoil to increase general crop yields, 
now regarded as experimental, will in a few years, be common. 

To learn how and why Vertical Farming may double the yields 
of your farm, get the Free Reading Course in Vertical Farming, by 
Dr. G. E. Bailey, one of the best works on soils and soil culture 
ever published. Sent free with every request for our Farmer's 
Handbook No. 138-F = Write now. 


Established 1802 DU PONT POWDER CO. Wilmington, 
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If you are going to — 





barn, send for this book Today. 

Louden Barn Plans is not a catalog of barn 
ment—it is a 112-page book on barn Hobs hae 
It was intended to sell this book for $1.00, but Mr. Louden 
says he wants every farmer whio is going to build a barn 
to build right, and for us to send the book free. 


The Louden Machinery Company (338) 
2707 Griggs Ave. (Established 1867) Fairfield, lowa 





















Successful Farming stands equarely back of every advertisement it carries- 


Simplex Straw Spreader 


saves its cost in 3 use. Saves three-fourths 
of the work of spreading straw and handles old stack 
bottoms tached 


or manure as well as new straw. Can 















. Ee operate. t, can’t 
won't break. Works equally well on windy or calm 


rj} days, Light draft 

FREE TRIAL Offer! 
Bprender Boat and {vil proportion cag have a Simple’ 
oepeager on nee Els Don’t write 
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LOANS ON LIVE STOCK): 


By E. W. FERGUSON, JR. 


in a recent publication to 

the effect that we have no 
adequate field open for the in- 
vestment of surplus funds of 
people living in cities and rich 
farming communities. The 
article went on to advoeate an 
effort to secure manufacturing 
enterprises for western towns and cities. 
This scheme is very well in its way, but 
needs eareful examination by the holder 
of surplus moneys. We may be pretty 
sure that the institutions will come as soon 
as there is an economic need for them and 
that, if they will be table in their 
operation, the moneyed manufacturer will 
seek the locality with sufficient funds al- 
ready in hand to successfully carry on the 
enterprise without any local caprtal. 

There is a class of investments that have 
proven to be safe though the interest rate 
is quite low, only netting about 4 per cent. 
I refer to first farm loans on _— land 
at a third to half the value. These loans 
are usually negotiated at 5 per cent to 
6 per cent, the difference being absorbed 
in brokerage charges. 

There is another class of loans that 
could easily be placed with possibly 
slightly greater risk than the above, but 
which are fully as safe as a loan to a 
manufacturing coneern and which b 
proper safeguarding could be made muc 
safer and in which the interest rate will 
be as high or higher. I now speak of the 
furnishing of funds with which to re- 
stock the range. It is no pipe dream to 
state that the opening up of vast districts 
of the semi-arid west to SC conpueaiiien has 
made the handling of those old time herds 
of multiplied thousands a thing of the 
past. There is a deep seated hatred be- 
tween the old timer and the newer in- 
flux throughout the entire range country. 
We are poaching on their vested rights, 
consequently when the old timer is forced 
out of business or to do business on a 
smaller scale, his money goes intoother 
enterprises. 

Too Much for Local Banks 

Our local banks, while not of sufficient 
size to handle this inesa, could not well 
do so as the erance of cattle 
paper, running for six montha, would so 
overshadow their other business that they 
could not operate under either state or 
national charters. They would im most 
instances gladly negotiate such business 
for a small margin, as these men are 
generally human and are doing their best 
to build up our country. In times of 
financial stress the banks try to discount 
some of their paper at eastern points, but 
unless they have a high standing with 
their eastern correspondents, they always 
fail and if the crisis is grave they fail 
entirely, because the central bank may 
be in a way itself. Now, why is it 
not perfectly feasible to perfect associa- 
tions of capital for the very purpose of 
handling this business? 

Cattle paper pays 8 or 10 per cent and 
though it is often given for the full pur- 
chase price of the stock, there could be 
an untold amount of money absorbed at 
about two-thirds the value of the stock. 
At this basis the owner would be effectu- 
ally barred from plunging and the moral 
risk reduced to nothing, and all other 
risks almost negligible. 

Such association would need an agent 
or examiner, to see that the mortgages 
were properly filed and to actually ex- 
amine the ranchman’s “layout,” to see 
that he had the feed to care for the stock. 
One man could handle a great te of 
business if conveniently grouped, and asa 
reugh guess I would say that from a hun- 
dred thousand to more than a million dol- 
lars of such money could be profitably 


q WAS noticing a comment 














placed in most of our truly 
western counties. Pray do not 
think this any exaggeration. 


are me in the old world 
comprehension of land extent. 
Nebraska’s largest county, 





Cherry, contains about 6,000 
square miles and the states 
west of us have many counties much | 
larger. Cherry County could easily | 
handle 100,000 more cattle than she) 
does. As stated before, the interest rate | 
is no deterrent to the handling of stock, 
neither should semi-annual interest pay- 
ments be, but the thing that prevents 
our properly utilizing this vast pasture 

meadow is the regular money squeeze 
with its consequent cattle rush fox fall, 
all being engineered in the interest of the 
bi ing concerns. 

ere this money seeking true invest- 
ment, the investors would only care to 
see that the security was kept good, and 
that the interest was paid promptly. 
There would be no squeeze so dreaded by 
the whole cattle country. 

Better Than Farm Loans 

We have the land and the grass, and in 
one way this class of investment is .better 
than farm loans because live stock is 
much more mobile than land and there 
is always a market for all classes of our 
range stock, so on forced liquidation there 
is but little chance for loss. 

I know there is a deep rooted sentiment 
in western Iowa, my old home, against 
anything beyond the Missouri. The 
French would call such people ‘‘petit 
bourgoise.”’ It seems to be a human 
failing to believe that the jumping off 
place is just beyond the range of our 
vision, and while there are all different 
kinds of land and products, there is no 
land but what is good, if used for what it 
is best adapted; and good as old Iowa is, 
it never saw the day when it could carry 
stock through the winter without prepared 
feed, to compare with the “great American 
desert.” 1 am not intimating that this 
method is mae today, but im times 
now past, this peculiarity of the semi-arid 
west made many a cattle baron out of 
a cow puncher. 

will venture the assertion that the 
loss on the range from all causes except 
new-born calves, is much less than the 
annual toll taken corn stalks in the 
corn belt, and I feel that I am in a position 
to make a pretty careful approximation of 
losses in both instances. 

Cattle are not the only thing in which 
there is a big field for investment. The 
sheep industry in the states west of the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas, almost, 
if not quite, overshadows the cattle busi- 
ness. During the sheep rush in the fall, 


I have seen 175,000 sheep from the! ! 


western range unloaded here at. Long Pine 
at one time to be pastured and rested a 
few days before going onto the market, 
with several train } to be shipped on 
without unloading. 

There was close to a million dollars 
worth of sheep in sight, with about a dollar 
a hundred break in the price since the 
sheep had started frorn the home range. 
One could searcely turn around without 
running into a bunch of long faced sheep 
men who e the air blue with their 
lurid language, if you'll allow a mixed 
metaphor. 

Personally I have no axe to grind as 
my attention is almost exclusively turned 
to the care of the good old American hog 


which I came to know, respect, and | 
almost love in the upper stretches of the | 


Nishnabotna, but as a student of economy, 
I hate to see eastern money lying idle, 





western grass going to waste, and millions 
of people going meatless. 


Many of our western counties | 3 


Move Your Farm 
To Market 


With a Federal Motor Truck 


You are much nearer your mar- 
ket, as far as time and expense 
are concerned, than the man who’s 
farm is closer to town but who still 
uses the old methods of transport- 
ing his products. You can pass 
him on the way to market and get 
back long before he does. You can 
avoid the ae short distance 
express and freight shipping. 

One farmer placed his farm 10 
hours nearer his market by install- 
ing a Federal truck. And this 
farmer was only 26 miles from town, 
but he had to be away 20 hours 
e time he hauled his goods to 
market by the old methods. 


After hasing a motor truck 
he made his trips in 5 or 6 hours, 
—— trips in the time it took 
to make one before. During the 
rush of the fruit season these 2 or 3 
trips a day are a great help in get- 
ting better prices and saving valu- 
able time. 

The truck shown above is in the 
service of F. Battaglia, a farmer 
near Albany, N. Y. Henry Ford 
has a Federal Truck on his farm, 
he knows the Federal is built right 
in the first place and stays right 
with the least attention. 


Write us today for catalog. 


FEDERAL 


aGolelit.t amen delee = 


(insanitary Outhouse 


WE WANT SALESMEN 
references, 


— we turn over ordere and in- 
guiries to you build a permanent 
business; substantial income consistent 


with whole or part time, right in your 
Jocality, A postal brings detaile— write, 


If you can write im- 
mediately 
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DOCKING AND CASTRATING 
LAMBS 

Many bunches of lambs come on the 
market that are not docked or castrated 
and they are at once discriminated against 
by all buyers because they know from 
experience that these lambs are lacking 
in the uniformity and quality of flesh 
that the docked and castrated lambs have. 

Many farmers do not castrate and dock 
their lambs because they are under the 
mistaken impression that the animals are 
so young that these things do not have 
any effect on the meat, and therefore it 
is a waste of time. But these same men 
have no doubt remembered the time when 
they have kept their lambs over in the 
fall in this condition and the animals 
continually lost flesh and made less gains 
than those that had been castrated. 

Docking is of no economic use other 
than that it lends uniformity to the bunch 
when marketed. This and castrating 
should be done at the same time so as to 
lessen the labor. In docking the lamb 
take a long sharp knife and cut the tail 
off leaving about two or three joints. 
In cutting, try to cut between the amen 
There are a number of other good methods 
one of which is to use a red hot scissors- 
shaped knife which cauterizes the wound 
at the same time and thereby lessens 
the danger from bleeding. 

In castrating, cut through the skin with 
a sterilized knife or scalpel which is 
dropped into a two per cent solution of 
some good dip between operations. The 
thin inner membrane is then cut through 
and the cord cut off. In cutting off the 
cord it should be pulled out as far as 
possible and either scraped or broken 
off, the former being probably the better. 

The time when this work should be done 
is any time from two weeks old to a month 
after weaning. It should, however, not 
be done directly at weaning time for this 
throws too great a strain on the animal’s 
system and it will lose in flesh too much. 

After completing the operation the 
animals should be placed in a clean, dry 
stall that has plenty of good bedding so 
as to lessen the danger from infection.— 
W.E. W. 





QUACK GRASS EXTERMINATORS 

The best quack grass exterminator I 
have ever found is the Tamworth hog. 
We had quite a lot of the pest on our 
farm, and after trying every known remedy 
we made a hog pasture of a small plot 
and left the hogs on it all winter. They 
kept at the roots as long as they could 
get to them through the snow, and the 


result was that every bit of the quack | 


was cleaned out that fall. Our Tamworths 
are worth all they cost just as quack 
grass extermin ators. 

We feed them good until they are large 
and strong and then turn them on the 
quack grass in the fall and let them take 
care of themselves. They have to root 
or die, as we feed them almost nothing, 
and the way they will go down after the 
quack roots when they find they have to 
is something of a surprise. After they 
have cleaned out the quack they will 
probably not have gained at all in weight, 
more likely they will have fallen a 
little, but with good feed they will soon 
put -on -flesh-and “be ready ‘for -market; 
and the quack will be all gone with less 
expense it can be gotten rid of in 
any other way.—R. E. D., Wis. 
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AS easily as the boy holds 


saagag a" Stop “Rebound” From 
Ruining Your Car 


It’s the rebound of the springs that bounces 
you off the seat, breaks the springs, injures the me- 
chanism of your car, makes it noisy and wears it 
out a year or two before its time. 


Even the best of springs only protect from jolts 
on the down-stroke. Their extreme flexibility makes 
them rebound violently on the up-stroke. Gabriel 
Snubbers are the only device that prevents abrupt or 
excessive rebound of the springs and will practically 


Make Your Car Ride as Easy 


on rough roads, as on smooth roads, 
whether it is light or heavily loaded. 





({ABRIEL Soubbers are as Think what that saves in repairs and depreciation 
X easily attached as a pair — and what it means in added riding comforts! 

of lamps and without marring 
or disfiguring the car. They 
operate smoothly and without 
noise or rattle. 


PRICE ONLY 333 $22 
per set of four, two front and 


Pworear. Half that per patr. Catalog upon Request 


Fully Guaranteed , 
Gabriel Manufg. Co., 1425, E. 40th St., Cleveland, 0. 


Gabriel Snubbers are standard factory equioment 
on the easiest riding cars. 
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Kodak Record W 


Make your written records more valuable by illus- 
trating them with Kodak pictures of stock and buildings 
and crops and orchards. 


Illustrated booklet “ Kodak on the Farm,” free at your dealer's, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 373 State Street, RocngesTer, N. Y. 

















APO! ROL 





AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General 






Corrugated, V-Crimped, Standing Seam, and all standard patterns of Formed Roofing and Siding 
Products—specially adapted to all classes of farm buildings. Made from the well known APOLLO Best 
Bloom Galvanized Sheets. Sold by weight by leading dealers. APoLLo Best Bloom Galvanized Sheets 
are also unercelled for Culverts, Silos, Tanks, Cisierns, etc. Our booket “Better Buildings"’ sent free. 


Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Zinc 


in paint makes paint com- 
plete. It is the ingredient 
that should be added to 
all the 
other more 


effective. 


paint to make 


ingredients 


Send for list of manufacturers who make 
Zinc paints and our booklet, “‘ Your Move.” 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 452, 55 Wall Street, New York 


Me eae IS 
SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
Ankle, Hock, Stifle, Knee or Throat. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S 

will clean it off without laying the 
horse up. No blister, no hair 
gone. Concentrated—only a few drops 
required at an application. $2 per bottle delivered 
Describe your case for special instructions and 
Book 8 K free. 

W. F. YOUNG, P, D.F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Hoc ROOTING STOPPED 
estentiGe,eatn-choap,sacy method 
the “Reliable Anti - 
operation neces- 


Nover fails. Only one 

sary. Any one can do it. Simply 
severs the leaders on hogs’ snouts 
instantly. No vein or merve cutting. 
No sore snouts. Never distarbs a 
condition of hogs. Never disfigures. io 
snout cutting, ringing or bleeding. W il! not 
wean or stunt ing pigs. Lasts a lifetime. 


rex e . Price $8.46, 
subs WANTED. W cite for tacta,or order today. 
Quiacy, HR 
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Use Sweets Welded Toe 


Toe Calksthat are welded to the shoe, 
forming en iategral part, are the safest to 
use. They cannot drop off and cause injury to 
the horse. Welded Toe Calks extend clear 
across the toe and enable the horse to get the 
Dest possible grip on the road. This bread, frm 
gn enables the horse to pull hjs load with confidence. 

weet's Toe Calks are made m high grade, tough 
stee! and will stand up under the most severe usage. 
Ask your horseshoer why Sweet's are 
best ior your horses. 


FRANKLIN STEEL WORKS 
Joliet, 1. Cambridge, Mass. 
Hamilten, Ontarie. 
M Prepare For The Winater With 
mom TRess METAL PRIN OLES 
s M PR roof on your home, out-houses, silos 
od barns, Better*and than you ever had be- 
oe ee ree. . 
Lap Under "tells veo - 


Sam plice en request. « 
Geowtres. Beial : ad & Erie B.. € 


INVEST 20d mats $2900 celling 


nm every house. 
THORPE GATE CO., WAPELLA, ILLINOIS 
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Read the ads in Successful Farming. 
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VETERINARY 


Subscribers are invited to make f 
Questions 


ee 





ment. answered 
department, but answers at once by mail are cents 
an inguiry. Give and sex of animals, together with 
symptoms and treatment, ifany. The reme- 
dies prescribed in these col are intended to be 
prepared by However, our 
should consult our advertising 


are 
are with and on 
scientifically compounded will be found to be more 
effective than medicines compounded by local drug- 
gists. Address all communications to veterinarian, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines lowa. 


is troubled with swollen legs. The hind legs puff 
up at the fetlocks but this does not interfere with 
her walking. The swelling seems to be increasing. 
Is this windgall and is there a cure for it? 


tion may be improved by hand rubbing the legs 
thoroughly each time the horse comes into the 
stable, allowing him a box stall and bandaging 
the legs with flanne! after each rubbing. 


Lump on Upper Jaw—I have an eighteen 
months old heifer which had a bad case of scours 








when young and a swelling on the upper jaw just 
below the eye. This swelling disappeared, but 
about tour months ago another swelling came in 


and very hard. There isno pusinit. I have blie 
tered it, but with no success. Could this be caused 
by a bad tooth and what treatment would you 
suggest? —W. N. MeN., Il. 

Examine the mouth, as a foreign body may have 


a split molar present, or a bone tumor. 
eign body or tooth causing the lump, swab it with 
tincture of iodine every other day. Open it if it 
should soften and contain pus. 


Ringbone—Is there anything I can do to cure 
ringbone? My twelve year old horse has ringbone 
on both of his fore feet of about three yearsstanding. 
He is quite lame at times.—A. W. D., Ala. 


would remove the pain and lameness. This could 
only be done by a skilled graduate veterinarian. 


interval of a month or so between the operations. 


Leucorrhea—I have a grey percheron mare, 
weight about 1600 pounds. Wish to breed her. 
She has whites all winter. Is about fourteen years 
old. I have not given her anything. Can any- 
thing be done so I can breed her?—O. P. McD., 
Ohio. 

The mare has a chronic catarrh of the womb and 
may not breed again. Try thoroughly douching 
the uterus daily with a solution of Permanganate 
of Potash as strong as wine color, using several gal- 
lons at a time. ‘dive good feed and do not over- 
work her. 


Abnormal Breathing—(Ceiding three years old 
had distemper last spring and now has difficulty 
in breathing, with considerable snoring and occa- 
sional nasal discharge. The trouble seems to be 
wholly in the nasal cavities. Have amoked with 
burning tar several times with little or no effect. 
What treatment would you prescribe?—J. H., Mo. 

It is likely your gelding needs an operation to 
clean out some of the cavities. Call a veterinarian. 


Lameness and Worms—sSix year old dapple 


corked herself on the left hind hock joint, and was 
quite lame by spells. Her left foot swells and is 
now larger than the other all the time. Shealso has 
scratches on the same foot which do not seem to be 
deep in, just on the outside. I have been putting 
lard and sulphur on for ecratches. She seems to be 
in a general run down condition; will not flesh up; 
also has worms. When I take her out on the road 
to drive I can hardly hold her. She seems to feel 
well all the time.—R. 8. R. 

The swelled foot is probably due to scratches at 
the heel. Wash off the lard and sulphur and ap- 
ply cugee @f lead 1 ounte, Sine cule 
ounce, soft water 1 quart, three times aday. Have 
her teeth attended to by a veterinarian. In her 
feed of oats and bran mix twice daily for a week 
one table spoonful of a mixture of equal parts of 
dried sulphate of iron, sulphur and ak: then skip 
ten days and repeat. 

Warts—Will you please tell me how to remove 
warts from a horse’s mouth?—P. C., Cal. 

Rub the affected parts once or twice daily with 
castor oil and the warts will soon disappear. 


Retained Placenta—What is the best thing 
to do if a cow retains the afterbirth? ‘Is it better 
to remove it or to give medicine to remove it?— 


R. D. 8...R. L. 
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Windgali—I have a sixteen year old mare that 


Windgalls or puffs are incurable, but the condi- 


the same place and is about the size of a goose egg, 


lodged between the teeth and cheek, or there may be | 
If not for- | 


Unnerving would be the only treatment that | 
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REARING THE FOAL 

The younger the animal the cheaper the 
gains in weight it makes, This — 
alike to the pig, the calf, the lamb, and the 
foal. Many | mow do not fully realize this, 
but our best breeders and feeders are well 
aware of it and act accordingly. Feeding 
tests carefully conducted by our experi- 
ment stations have also repeatedly shown 
that a calf makes greater gains from food 
consumed during the first year of its life 
than the second, and more economical 
gains during its second than its third year. 
There being no question about the econ- 
omy of rapid gains as early in the life of an 
animal ag possible, it follows that the 
practice of feeding the young foal liberally 
while still sucking its dam, and continuing 
to do so, is sound and should be followed 
by every man who raises horses, and espec- 
ially by those who raise the draft type. 

In this connection there are some im- 
portant things to consider. Every growing 
animal needs a ration that tends to pro- 
duce bone and muscle and not primarily 
fat. This is particularly true of the draft 
foal, which stands in special need of bone 
and muscular development. Many farm- 
ers do not understand the chemical com- 
position of feeding-stuffs, and believe that 
one feed is as good as another, so long as 
an animal gets enough of it. This, of 
course, is a big mistake, as can be seen at a 
glance, by anyone who observes, even 
superficially, Nature’s ways. Nature’s 
food for the young of mammals is milk, 
and the milk of all mammals is rich in 
protein which builds muscle, and mineral 
matter which is used for the building of 
bones. Mare’s milk contains one pound of 
protein to four pounds of carbohydrates 
and fat, while cow’s milk contains one 
pound of protein to about three pounds of 
carbohydrates and fat. In contrast with 
milk, corn contains close to seven pounds 
of carbohydrates to one of protein, and 
oats five and one-half pounds of carbohy- 
drates to one of protein. 

These comparisons show why we should 
not feed too much corn to young colts, 
especially not after weaning; so long as 
they are getting milk, corn will do no 
harm, but after weaning too much corn 
can easily be fed for the good of the 
youngsters. 

Feed the foals grain as soon as they can 
be taught to eat. Start them on oats and 
later, while still sucking, add a little corn 
to the ration. A good grain combination 
is two-thirds oats and one-third corn. In 
addition let them eat all the good bright 
hay they care for, or better still let them 
out in a paddock during the daytime where 
they can get what grass they care for as 
well as plenty of exercise. Let them eat 
all the grain they will clean up promptly 
twice a day. Such treatment will make 
them grow fast and gain about two and 
one-half pounds daily during the first year, 
and thus weigh around 1,000 pounds at 
one year of age. A foal that is thus liber- 
ally fed will, at maturity, easily weigh 
300 pounds more than one of similar breed- 
ing but raised on a starvation ration. The 
heavy horse is the most profitable to raise, 
because he is scarce. If it is not desirable 
to raise horses to maturity, but to sell 
them when they are from six to eighteen 
months old, the liberal feeding mentioned 
will be just as profitable. A well developed 
foal with flesh on its ribs will return a 
good round price for all extra grain con- 
sumed.—J. B. 











The Editorial Index in this issue is a 
wonderful list of helpful articles. * Look 
over it; otherwise you may overlook some- 
thing that would be of great interest to 
you, 
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Worm Expeller 
GILBERT HESS, M.D., D.V. 5S. 


Worms are responsible for nine-tenths of your 
hog troubles at all seasons of the year, but espe- 
cially in the fall. Do not be misled, thinking 
your hogs have some other ailment. Nine times 
out of ten their trouble is worms. My Stock Tonic 
will positively expel these worms and keep your 
hogs in a healthy condition, thereby enabling them 
to resist disease and lay on fat. Feed my Stock 
Tonic to your hogs right now. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic|:% 


Makes Stock Healthy—Expels Worms 
25-Ib. pall, $1.60; 100-Ib. sack, $5.00 


Why pay the peddier twice my price? 


It isn’t enough to rid your hogs of worms, mark you. You 
must also tone them up and put them in such a clean, vigorous 
condition as to make worm development impossible. That 
is why my Stock Tonic not only contains vermifuges to expel 
the worms, but it also has in it tonics, blood builders and 
laxatives to build up and regulate the animal’s system, 


My Tonic {s highly concentrated, as the small dose quantity will 
froce: end co | have So Resees, wagons and exitemen to y for, 
can’ sell you at rock-bottom prices through your local dealer. 


My Stock Tonic also aids digestion and assimilation, makes 
your hogs and other stock thrive; it is the result of knowl- 
edge which I have acquired as a veterinarian, doctor of 
medicine and stock raiser. Formula on every package. 


Se sure am I that Dr. Hess Stock Tonic will keep your stock 











healthy and expel worms, that I have authorized my dealer 

your tewn toe supply you with Tonic for all your 

Stock and, !f it does not do all I claim, return the empty 
and get your money 


25-Ib. pail, $1.60; 100-Ib. sack, $5.00, smaller packages as low as 
60c (except in Canadaand the far West andtheSouth). Send 
for my free book that tells all about Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


A splendid tonic during the moulting period. It gives the moulting hen 
vitality to force out the old quits, grow new feathers and get on 
} Job i 4 orga ~y a — _ 
ns and makes ° 
Also starts the pullets to laying. Econome- 
ical to edi worth ts en: 
Sib, pall. $2.50 (exept in Canada” 
5 q except in 
and the far Weeus Guaranteed. 


| Dr. Hess Instant Louse Killer 


lice on poultry and all farm stock. 

the hens and chicks with it, 

sprinkle it on the roosts, in the cracks 

and dust bath. Also destroys bugs on 

cucumber, squash and meion 

vines, cabbage worm, 
rose 
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Would You Accept This 
$90 SCHOLARSHIP FREE? 


fotore is ready for the moment you qualify as an Acto Expert. The de- 
a Se the ly. Wehave trained 6,000 men at this school— 
its kind in all the world. By our perfected practical 
auto science in 6 weeks. t you can take all the time you 
Our stadents enroll as young as 15 and as old as 66, Average about 
now forming. 












got 
AUTO TRAINING SCHOOL, 1 Locust Street, Kansas City, Me. 


and invent! veability should 
MEN of IDEAS rite tor new “tis: of Nood- 
ed Inventions’’*‘Patent Buy- 
ers‘ and “How to Get Your Patent and Your M - 
Advice FREE. RANDOTL & Ss ° 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 32, Washington, D. C. 
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SO-CALLED VETERINARIANS 


Two Views of the Question 




















W useful hints through it, but never 

anything relating to the altering 
of our male colts. We just lost our one- 
year-old black beauty by a_ careless 
operation. The whole fault seems to lie 
in the fact that verterinarians go away 
out of their districts to operate, so any 
blame arising from it will not hurt their 
local business. They take in as many 
cases as they can get in one single day, 
never paying any further attention to our 
poor colts, trying if possible to hide their 
names and whereabouts. 

Don’t you think the farmers need some 
protection against that kind of a veteri- 
narian? We did not know that we could 
get a veterinarian who would guarantee 
colts for that operation until we lost this 
last one. i 
miles away told us he guarantees his colts, 
at a higher fee, and never lost one in his 
fifteen years of practice. If this is true, 
don’t you think we ought to have a law 
to save our colts and their terrible suffer- 
ing when they die from that operation? 
The farmer should not stand all such 
losses. ‘This very veterinarian who killed 
our colt laughs at us ause we cannot 
do anything to him, saying ‘‘it is an ac- 
cident.” Is it not strange we all have to 
be responsible for our accidents, but the 
veterinarian does not? 

I am writing this so many farmers may 
gain by it and hope I have not bored you. 
—F. B. Johnson, Mich. 

The matter brought up for discussion 
in the above letter is certainly of consider- 
able interest and importance to farmers 
and there is a great deal of truth in the 
criticism against certain careless or un- 
scrupulous operators. We do not call 
them veterinarians, for in many instances 
themen who do the ruinous work mention- 
ed by our correspondent are not graduate 
veterinarians, but empirics and bunglers 
and rogues. The colt owner is to blame 
if he employs such a fraud to do his cas- 
trating. The reputable graduate veteri- 
narian does not seek to hide his name, 
does not do careless, unscientific operating 
and the owner is fairly safe to entrust 
him with his work. It always is the best 
policy to have the colts castrated by the 
local graduate veterinarian who is known 
to the owner and who has his reputation 
at stake in undertaking the work. We 
should advise against patronizing the man 
who does castrating in a wholesale way 
and who is dirty, careless and unrespon- 
sible. 

Neither do we approve of the insurance 
plan of undertaking professional work. 
The experienced, reputable graduate will 
take every possible precaution in his work. 
He will refuse to castrate a colt that has 
distemper or any other sickness and will 
be careful to cleanse and disinfect his 
hands and instrumente and the seat of 
the operation and to do the operation in 
a skillful and scientific manner. When he 
has done so, there will be very little chance 
of infection which is the common cause 
of death im such cases, and tetanus 
(lockjaw) will also be unlikely to occur; 


but no man can guarantee that in a few 


A veterinarian some twelve| agains 





FE like your paper and find many | cases, despite every possible precaution 


upon the part of the operator, death will 
not occur. 

Much of the success of the operation 
depends upon the after treatment Jiven 
to the colt by the owner or attendant. The 
price paid for castration is often so small 
that the busy practitioner cannot afford 
to visit the case next day, or daily and if 
anything goes wrong he usually is called 
too late. Colt owners should willing 
to pay the veterinarian a fee sufficient to 
command his best services and allow of 
at least one call to see that everything is 
going well, and in districts where tetanus 
is prevalent, as it is in southern states, 
or where the colt is very valuable, the 
veterinarian should be paid to give the 
colt a hypodermic injection serum 
inst. tetanus, so that the disease will 
not attack and kill the colt. 

In our experience, too, there will be 
much less likelihood of loss if the veteri- 
narian makes the undertaking of castra- 
tion dependent upon the promise of the 
owner to give the colt proper attention 
after the operation. That attention con- 
sists in aleten daily exercise and the 
next morning after the operation fomenting 
the scrotum with a warm antiseptic solu- 
tion and then ming the wounds to 
allow escape of blood, serum or pus. At 
the same time adhesions are broken down, 
the severed ends of the cords being pre- 
vented from adhering to the scrotal walls 
or becoming caught between the lips of 
the healing wounds to cause the growth 
of a troublesome tumor, or “‘scirrhus cord”’ 
asitiscalled. This opening of the wounds 
should be done for a few days until white 
“laudable” pus flows from the wound 
after which there will be practically no 
danger of infection or tetanus taking place. 

e thoroughly agree with our corres- 
pondent that castration should only be 
undertaken by skilled, careful, educated 
veterinarians and not by traveling em- 
yiries. It is true, too, that all ecastrators 
y rights should be approved and licensed 
by state authorities and that bunglers, 
drinkers and dishonest, empirics should be 
deprived of the right to operate. Mean- 
while, however, farmers have the matter 
in their own hands and have themselves 
to blame if they employ empirics for the 
sake of the fee they charge, or do not 
take sufficient care ond interest. to make 
certain that the rator they employ 
is competent, skillful, experienced, careful 
and honest. Such service cannot be had 
at the small fee often offered by the owner 
and so the right man does not undertake 
castrations and the work is taken in 
wholesale fashion by the unscrupulous 
man who operates upon a large number of 
colts, doest 


seeks new territory for his next season's 

ractice. There are exceptions to this rule, 

owever, for some reputable veterinarians, 
no doubt make a yon J of castration 
and in the spring months cover wide 
areas in their work and do it well and with 
little loss. These men soon build up a good 
reputation and work year after year in the 
same territery.—A.S. Alexander., M.D.C. 
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work hurriedly and carelessly | 
and cares little what the resulta may be | 
so long as he collects the cash, and then | 
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HE small-farm tractor is here 

I to stay. Farms even smaller 

than 100 acres are rapidly 

being equipped with Mogul 8-16 
oil tractors. 





There is only one reason for thisdemand. 
Tractor farming pays. Horse rs are 
cut down tothe small number required for 
cultivating and the few other jobs for 
which tractors cannot be used. The 
plowing disking, seeding and harvesting 
are finished wi t relation to the effect 
of weather on horses. Costa are reduced 
all ‘round. Net farm profits are higher. 
Tractor farming pays well on small farms 
when the work is done with a Mogul 8-16. 


The Mogul and Titan lines include 
larger tractors to 30-60 H. P., all opera- 
ting on low grade oil fuel, and a full line 
of general purpose oil engines, from 1 to 
50-H. P. in size. See the local dealer who 
handles these machines or write us for 
full information. 


International Harvester Company 
of America 


(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO USA 
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FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE AGAIN 

There has been another outbreak of 
the dreaded foot and mouth disease in 
Illinois. Every farmer should help check 
this disease by notifying the state veteri- 
narian when there are symptoms of the 
disease shown in cattle or hogs. Do not 
hope to avoid quarantine and by so doing 
neglect to notify some competent veteri- 
narian of the suspected case. Better by 
far that you be quarantined at once and 
until the facts are known, than to delay 
and spread the disease broadcast over the 
country as was the case last fall at Niles, 
Miehigan. It cost the country millions of 
dollars to combat this disease last fall 














and winter because the government offi- 
cials who have live stock matters in charge 
failed to act promptlyand check the disease 
in its beginning. The weeks of delay and | 
their positive statement that it was not | 
foot and mouth disease led the farmers 
whose stock was affected to unknowingly 
spread the disease over many states. 
One should always hold to the prin- 
ciple, the greatest good to the greatest 
number, and this often leads to self sac- 
rifice. The way to cheaply stamp out a 
contagious disease is to begin disinfection 
and elimination of the disease when it 
first appears. Let us hope the disease 
does not spread to such proportions as it 
did last fall. It will not if every stockman 
will do his duty. Watch your stock, and 
when lameness, or soreness of the mouth, 
or slobbering at the mouth are noticed, 
quarter such stock alone and keep 
away from them soas not carry the disease, 
and at once call a competent veterinarian 
to diagnose the case. If he is not sure, 
call the state veterinarian, or a federal 
inspector. In the name of common de- 
cency, do not neglect to do this, for delay 
may cost you and your neighbors all your 
stock, and cost the state and nation mil- 
lions of dollars. 


MAINTAINING HEALTH OF ANI- 
MALS 





Many stockmen always have ailing 
animals in their stables, while others never 
have the slightest trouble. There is a 
cause for this, for animals seldom become 
sick without a reason. 

To keep stock in a healthy condition 
and to secure the most from it in the wa 
of work or products, feed regularly at all 
times. Have stated hours for watering 
and feeding and a stated system of 
forming the stable duties. Do not 
ae of ee minutes et, hours be- 
vond the regular feeding time before giving 
any meal, and do not stuff the animals at 
one meal and feed little the next. Guard 
against both overfeeding and underfeed- 
ing, but feed according to the work being 
performed or the capabilities of production. 

Food that is musty, unclean or im- 
properly cured or matured must never be 
fed. Keep the appetite always keen with 
roots or other tempting foods and give 
regular allowances of salt. Shake all 
dust from the hay or sprinkle it lightly 
before feeding. Remove any weeds from 
the roughage that are of a poisonous 
nature. In feeding new foods make the 
change from the old very gradual, allow- | 
ing several weeks to make the complete | 
change from the old to the new ¢ 
The change in rations should also 
gradual. 

Avoid all violent changes. Never ex- 
pose the stock to cold rains, storms or 
winds. ‘The animals will become ill from 
breathing an impure atmosphere; so pro- 
vide a plentiful supply of fresh air without 


Goodyear Tires 30x3; 
Vastly Better This Year 


Also Size 30x3 


Note first that Goodyears—the tires we have bettered—are the largest- 
selling tires in the world. They have held top place for years, against all 
rivalry, because of super-merit. é 

Note that the small sizes—the sizes we mention—are called for on 
more cars than all other sizes together. 
been a great factor in our success. 


So it isn’t A faulty tire we are bettering, but the top-place tire of the 








20% More’ Capacit 
30% More Strength 


In Side Walls 





The new molds alone cost us $63,000. 
extras, for this year only, is $317,000. 


We Add $317,000 


This year we are adding vastly to the size of Goodyear small tires. 
In size 30x3 we've increased the air capacity 2134 per cent. 
30x34 we'ye increased it 20 per cent. 
We have thickened the side walls by adding 30 per cent more rubber. 
That’s where constant bending breaks a thin-walled tire. 


We have improved the general design of the tires to increase their en- 


Much More Mileage 


This extra size and extra rubber will add enormously to mileage. And 
it is added to these extra good tires, making them better still. 

Both these sizes are four-ply tires in Goodyears. 
three-ply tire. Our anti-skid tread—the € 
feather—is double-thick in all. 

And this vear, remember, we made a big price reduction. 


our third reduction in two years, totaling 45 per cent. 
users some five million dollars this year. 


Don’t Take Less 


You seek long mileage, less trouble, less expense. The way to get 
them is to get these Goodyear tires. Don’t take tires with less capacity, 
thinner side walls or fewer plies of fabric. 

Any Goodyear dealer will supply you. 
Goodyear service station with your size in stock, an 
Goodyear service. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear ‘‘Tire Saver’’ Accessories; also Goodyear “‘Wing’’ Carriage 
Tires and Other Types 








exposure to drafts. In every operation | 
and in the care and stabling of the animals | 
observe cleanliness. Clean their bodies | 
daily, for this is the first essential toward 

healthfulness.—D. T. H. | 
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THE SWEENEY ;, 


What is the Sweeney System of Practical 
Automobile Instruction? 
By E. J. Sweeney 


This is the largest and most costly advertisement 
ever published by any autonfobile or trade school 
in the world. 

lt is worth the cost, because behind the advertise- 
ment is the largest equipped and most successful 
iutomobile school in the world, 

| started.seven years ago teaching a ‘couple of 
young men in a little shop. I had one BKG IDEA. 
That was to teach them by practical experience. 
Not merely to TELL them how, but to SHOW them 
how and then have them do the work with their own 
hands, over and over until they could do it perfectly. 
And that is the EASIEST WAY to learn—because 
the right way is always the easiest. 

[ taught my young men how to do everything 
that any mechanic is ever called on to do about a 
ear. Not merely to drive but to repair. Not 
mere ly to repair but if nece ssary to make his own 
Every thing from blacksmithing up. And 


io 


TOOLS, 
then over and above that I taught them how 
manage for themselves—how. to make money in the 
business—how to run a garage, and so on. 

Today I can point to thousands of men who have 
made good under my system ofpractical instruction. I 
can point to the biggest school of its kind in the 
world. The school with the most and best equip- 
ment, The school with 19 instructors. The school 
with pupils from almost every state in the Union 
and some from foreign countries. 


jut in ONE RESPECT things haven’t changed. 


We still teach by “Practical Experience.” You see 
what makes tl e wheels ZO round, We don't use 
books: we furnish free tools to the men and they 
learn by doing the work with their own hands un- 
der skilled instructors. I make them finished me- 
chanies with a trade that's good for $75 to $10 a 


nth or an independent business of their own. 


Follow the Leader 


se | have had lots of imitators. Others 
‘ m to be the largest and best. Well ill I ask is 
for you to come here and see for \ yurself, And 
W n I ean that one man sends another, 
and umbe rs of tamuiles have sent me two or more 
membe rs, that often af: ther has come and after- 
wards sent his boy to take the same course, and that 
farand away the best advertising I get.isfrom my pupils 
who have gone out and made good I beleive vou will 
be satisfied that I don’t make any claims that are 
not true. We are known as the school of FACTS— 
not claims. 

Here’s another thing: We've always been first in 
the field. We were the first to teach traction engin- 
We were the first to teach all types of self 

We were the first to teach stationary en- 
gineering. We were the first to develop FARM en- 
gineering and FARM mechanics. We were the first 

k line. The first and only school 
that owns an 8 cylinder Cadillac. The first and 
only school to buy a TWIN SIX PACKARD. The 
first to install all the elaborate and expensive ma- 
chine shop equipment that the trained automobile 
man must know how to handle. 


~ . 
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PICK OUT A GOOD JOB 
CHAUFFEUR: - - - $60 per month 
MECHANIC; - - > ? $100 per month 
SALESMAN: - - $1500 per year 


DEMONSTRATORS: - - $150 per month 
GARAGE MANAGER: - - « 5 per week 
TRACTOR ENGINEER: - $5 per day and up 
REPAIRMAN: - - $15 per week and up 








you like to be in demand? 


And when you see one fellow LEADING and the others fol- 
lowing its a pretty fair sign that the LEADER has - what 
you want. Now I want to talk to the young man mechanically 
inclined or to the father and mother looking anxiously about for 
a good trade or good job or good business for their boy. 

I want first to tell you about the opportunities for the trained 
man in the automobile business: then I want to show you that 
I can best teach you and qualify you for such a position: and 
finally I want to tell you of a special offer that if you accept 
now will save you $50. If you could sit at my desk and read 
the letters from my graduates who tell me how they are making 
good—earning $75 to $150 a month, you would feel enthusiastic 
too. I feel that I can well afford to pay for this announcement 
to open up to you the possibilties of this business, and to do so 


I have printed a wonderful book. 


This Book Costs 50 Cents 
. But I Send It Free 


If you are interested in planning your future and mean to 
investigate the opportunities before you, I will gladly send you 
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my automobile book, This book is almost like a visit as it 
has 123 illustrations showing men at work in every depart- 
ment. It pictures the wonderful equipment of the Sweeney 
School. It shows how you are taught, shows the class of men 
you will associate with, portrays various phases of the auto- 
mobile industry, explains how, when and where you begin to 
earn money, in a word is a complete encyclopedia of the sub- 
ject. I don't urge you to send for it unless you really want 
it, but to every young man mechanically inclined I will be 
very glad indeed to mail it free, together with 






Clip This 
Coupon 
Today 
For 





my regular magazine. Simply send name and 
address today. 


Tear Off and Mail the Coupon 
Herewith Today—Right Now 


It may mean to you all the difference be- 
tween success and failure. Will you, by train- 
ing yourself in a few short weeks, become a 
competent, expert eutomobile man? Cash in 
on your time. How would you like to have 
an earning capacity of $5 a day andup? How 
would you like to have a trade that will al- 
ways insure you good wages, independence, 
opportunity to see the world? How would 
Have employers 
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Sweeney Auto Sch 
1114 E. 15 


Send free book and seho!l ifics 
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th St., Kansi#y, M 
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Who has 

taught more 

men the auto- 
mobile and gas 
engine business than 
any man in the world. 


looking for you—have big opportunities for a successiul career 
spread out before you? Now young man, you can’t do this simply 
by wishing. You have to takeaction. This Automobile Schoo] 
has thousands of successful graduates. Practically all came 
here witnout the slightest experience. But all had ambition 
and resolution. If you have these qualities you can be sure 
of success. The first step is to send the coupon and get the 
big free book. It obligates you in no manner—binds you to 
nothing, But it gives you without cost or trouble all the facts 
you should know. Learn how others have made good. A 
postcard or coupor brings this book today. 


The Sweeney System of 
Practical Auto Instruction 


is now universally recognized asa most thorough, practical and 
interesting course of automobile, gas engine instruction, leading 
to certain and profitable Employment. It embraces every 
point worth knowing, including vulcanizing, brazing, oxy-acety~ 
lene welding, lathe work, machine shop practice, testing, driving 
truck repairing and operating,ete. And You Learn by do- 
Ing the work on Real Cars under the watchful eyes of skilled 


Instructors, 





Our Men Learn Quickly and Easily, Because 
Practical Experience Is the Best Teacher 


This is the only way to learn. Do things with your own 
hands, Practice beats theory. We do not merely tell you 
how; we show you how, and you then do the work yourself. 
We have over 40 cars of all makes on our floor, eight trucks, 
five tractors, and our Eviving Teachers keep 

ve 





Catalog 
And 
Tractor 
Certificate 
on 
sc he 
anstiey, Mo. 


nol ificate. 


a out on the road nearly twe hours a day. 
You Get Plenty of Work of all sorts, 


NoBooks Used; ToolsFurnishedFree 


The tuition is low and after you have paid 
that there are No More expense. or extras you 
have to buy. If you could learn from a book, 
there fare lots published, you could read at 
home, but Practical Work is the only method, 
and this is what makes m7 School so success- 
ful and we are the only Scnool in the U. 8, 
today that does not us. a text book. 











Learn in 8 Weeks 








HOOL 


Che Sweeney School claims the most complete 
cquipment of any school in the world; it claims to 
lave more pupils, more successful graduates, to 
afford better practical instruction. We want every 
young man to investigate these claims and to see 
for himself before he pays down one cent of tuition. 

To show you how we keep up to date—we have 
just ordered the new 12 Cylinder Packard, and will 
have the first delivered in Kansas City. This alone 
represents a substantial investment. 

We own 5 tractors and in our own factory are 
building the famous Sweeney Tractor ($985), thus 
giving students a wonderful advantage in factory 
experience. This feature alone offers a unique 
opportunity to young men who wish to become ex- 
perts in the tractor field, 


We have spent thousands of dollars this summer 
on new equipment. For instance, we have put in 
a new § cylinder Buda Motor, a Fellowes Gear 
Shaper, 18-inch American Quick-Change Lathe, and 
a 24-inch Planer. In our machine shop, we make 
our own gears, in a word the very latest develop- 
ments are put in the hands of our students, as we 
know our success depends on making you compet- 
cnt to handle any mechanical proposition and of 
being strictly abreast of the very latest develop- 


Save $50 


And now about my special offer. To advertise 
the school and also to give special training in a 
branch that is getting more important all the time, 
[ will give a complete $50 scholarship in Traction 
Engineering free with an enrollment for the regu- 
lar automobile school course. Now, as you know, 
we not only have 5 tractors here but I have a big 
factory where we build the famous Sweeney Iron 
Horse. So this tractor scholarship means real 
value. You are taught by men that know how. 


Do It Now 


If you will sign and mail me the coupon attached, 
or write me a postcard, I will send you my big free 
book and full details of this scholarship offer. This 
book will survey the whole field and the certificate 
will entitle you to the $50 saving in case you enroll 
this fall. It will not obligate you in any way. 
As a matter of fact I won’t take a cent of a man’s 
money until he has personally inspected the 
school and has satisfied himself. So if you want to 
“look into” the automobile business, if you would 
like to figure out what there’s in it for you, don’t 
fail to get this book and offer today. And remem- 
ber, it isn’t necessary for you to have any exper- 
ience. You don’t have to be other than willing to 
learn and industrious. You don’t have to have 
a whole lot of book education. I will train you in 
eight weeks, and if you have the right stuff mm you 
you can make a big success. Success, money, good 
name, these are the things we all want. I'll do my 
part if you will do yours. And the first step is for 
you to write me today. Will you doit now? Yes. 


SWEENEY 
Automobile School 


1114E.15th St.Kansas City,Mo. 
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THE TOES OF A HORSE 
F I asked Our Junior Farmers to put 
their hand on the wrist of a horse, 
[ wonder how many of them could do 
\ horse has no wrist,” do you say? 

[rue enough, but what I mean is to 
put your hand on the part of a horse 
that corresponds to your own wrist. 

\s a matter of fact, the legs of a horse 
bear quite a resemblance to the arms and 
legs of people, but if you have never tried 
to compare them you are likely to have 
some trouble in finding the parts which 
correspond. 

In the first place, it will help you to 
know that a horse walks on his tiptoes. 
Comparing the front leg with your arm, 
the hoof corresponds to the nail on your 
middle finger; he stands right on the end 
of that finger. ‘The rest of the finger, back 
to where it joins the hand, corresponds to 
the pastern of a horse. The middle bone 
of vour hand makes the cannon bone in 
the horse; this is the bone which extends 
from the pastern up to what is commonly 
called the horse’s knee. From the knee 
of a horse to the elbow, near where the 
front leg joins the body, corresponds to 
the part of your arm extending from the 
wrist to the elbow, called the forearm. 
The arm of a horse extends from the elbow 
to the point of the shoulder blade but 
has no collarbone, the shoulders being 
ittached to the body by means of muscles, 

When you compare the hind leg of a 
horse with your leg and foot, you will have 
to start with your middle toe. The hoof 
on a horse’s hind foot corresponds to the 
nail on your middle toe and the horse’s 
foot is really the end of that toe. The 
pastern corresponds to the rest of the toe; 
the fetlock, to the ball of your foot; the 
heck, to your heel; the leg, to your shin 
bene: and the stifle, to your knee. The 
thigh bone is covered by so many large 
muscles that it is practically hidden, but 

extends from the stifle joint to the 


point of the hip, sometimes called the 
butto j 

rhe horse of today is truly a one-toed 
nimal, but men who have studied the 
question tell us that, ages ago, horses had 
8 many toes as people now have. Of 


course the horse of many ages ago was 
in many respects, aside from having five 
toes. Animals are constantly changin 
in form, but the change is so slow onl 
gradual that people do not notice it. When 
thousands and even millions of years are 
considered, the change is very decided 
and distimet, 

\MIaybe you wonder how people know 
anything about the animals of so many 
vears ago for it has been only a compara- 
tively few years since the first papers and 
books were printed and there is no written 
or printed record of things that happened 
in pre-historic times. All the information 
about conditions on the earth before 
histories were written is obtained from 
the skeletons of animals, ruins of cities, 


hemes, etc., which are found buried in| nection with the Dairy Cattle Congress 
the ground. It is in this way that we have | at Waterloo, Iowa. The following prizes 
found out about people who lived in| are offered: first, $20; second, $15; third, 
caves and mounds in ancient times.|$10; and fourth, $5. The prizes are 
Skeletons, cooking utensils, hollow stones| offered under the condition that there 


fer grinding grain, and all sort of things 
have been unearthed. Usually, instead 
of the actual skeleton being preserved, a 


print of the skeleton is found in a layer| concerning the contest can be obtained 
After the animal died a layer of | by writing the “Dairy Cattle Congress,’ 


of roca. 
sand washed over its body and this sand 





e different from the present day horse | 











later became cemented together and 


formed stone. The prints of objects 
found in layers of stone are called fossils. 

Men who have carefully studied the | 
fossils found in the rocks, not only of 
this country, but of foreign countries, 
have traced the ancestors of the horse for 
many ages past. The first animal which 
is generally accepted as an ancestor of the 
horse is found in fossil form in rocks which 
are s to have been deposited in 
the neighborhood of three and one-half 
million years ago. From the remains of 
this animal they have traced the develop- 
ment through remains of animals more | 
closely resembling our present day horse | 
found in the newer layers of the earth’s | 
crust. 

The ancient ancestors of the horse were 
much smaller than the horses of today, | 
Remains of some of the animals supposed 
to be grand-daddies to the horse are only 





about eleven inches high and more like! == 


a fox. Fossils of bones found in caves 
left there by men of the Stone Age and 
Bronze Age, indicate that horses were at 
that time used as human food and it 
has not been determined when they were 
first used as work animals. 
The first ancestors had five toes on 
ach foot; later they had three good sized 
toes and two small toes or splints; one on 
each side of the foot, showing that the 
first and fifth toes were gradually disap- 
pearing. Still later the second and fourth 
toes began to disappear and the animal 
walked entirely on one toe. If you get a 
chance to look at the skeleton ds horse, 
you will find two little splinter-like bones, 
one on each side of the knee joint. These 
are the remains of the second and fourth 
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This roofing is guaranteed 5, 10 or 15 years, 


for 1,Zo0r3 respectively, When once laid, 
Certain td remain intact at least for 
the guarantee. 
-teed Roofing is for sale by dealers in 
your town at reasonable prices. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 


World's largest manufacturers of Roofing 
, end Building Papers 














toes, the first and fifth having entirely 
disappeared. You will remember that the 
knee and hock of a horse correspond to 
the joints where your fingers jom your 
hand and your toes join your foot. 

In just a few lines I have told you a 
little about the development of the horse. 
It may not seem peenlhll 





the surface of the earth, as well as animals 
and plants living upon it, has w 
tremendous changes in ages past. a 
matter of fact, horses are being I 
developed at the present time we 
have much better horses both for draft 
and for speed than existed fifty or one 
hundred years ago. Nobody knows what 
the horses of future ages will be like, but 
considering the development in the past 
when practically nothing was known about 
breeding and but little attention was given 
to feeding and training, it certainly seems 
possible that great changes may be made 
in the future horse, perhaps as - as the 
» & 


changes in his ancestors.—A. 





BOYS AND GIRLS JUDGING 
CONTEST | 
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that such changes 
lever took place, but just consider that 
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A judging contest for boys and girls 
will be held on September 27th, in con- 


shall be forty or more contestants. 
Any boy or girl under eighteen years of 
age is elegible to entrance. Information 
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CONDITIONS IN THE HOLY LAND 

Continued from page 8 
may be had in every settlement at prices 
so pitiably low that one marvels at the 
time and patience employed in their pro- | 
duction. 

While driving overland to the Sea of 
Galilee, we stopped one day at noon upon 
a grassy slope in the shadow of the Beati- 
tudes. After an hour’s rest a clergyman 
who accompanied me produced from his 
pocket an old and well-thumbed Bible and 
read the beautiful sermon which Christ 
delivered. from this sacred hill—the 
promise and prayer and consolation of 
Christendom. 

While indulging a reverent meditation 
in this consecrated spot of earth, my mind 
unconsciously turning to the present-day 
status of the Church of Christ in Palestine; 
the ancient land of its inception, now in the 
keeping of an intolerant political power, 
of a le alien to its faith. I looked 
toward the south beyond the small table 
land out. of which these hills arise, and 
there before me lay the memorable Plain 
of Gennesaret, now a productive valley, 
peaceful and beautiful under the warm 
noon-day sun, green with the thrifty 
growth of the intensively cultivated fi 
—the Field of Esdraelon, where Saladin 
defeated the Crusaders and drove the 
remnant of their army back to Acre on the 
Sea—and his victory there prophesied the 
final triumph of the Crescent over the 
Cross in the Bible lands. 

The significance of scriptural history as 
embod) in its eloquent landmarks 
throughout the Holy Land appeals to the 
spiritual consciousness quite as strongly as 
it does to the eye. In driving to the Sea 
of Galilee, the jousney broken by a stop 
over night at old Nazareth, where, if 
reached in the late afternoon, one onions s 
panoramic view of the su i i 
under a most beautiful sunset. of 
the hills to the east arises Mount. Tabor— 
standing today as an outpost of the agri- 
cultural p ne enna of Palestine as it 
stood in the ancient day when it was mu- 
tually chosen to mark the boundaries of 
the divided between the tribes of 
Issachar and Zebulon. 

Viewed in the gathering twilight, it re- 
flected from its crest the last faint, linger- 
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Save your horses 
— save your time 


Come to truck headquarters for truck information. Ours is the largest 
exclusive truck factory in the world. Sooner or later you'll need a truck. 
No matter what size or kind you need we can furnish it. 


Just tell us what you have to haul; how much; how far you are from market; 
and the kind of roads you have. We will give you some interesting and 
valuable information without cost or obligation on your part. Write for 


free booklet No. 15, on our General Purpose Truck. 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK Co 


Pontiac, Michigan 
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ing rays of the setting sun. Soft echoes 
of singing voices came from over the val- 
ley, the evening song of Syrian shepherd 
boys returning their flocks to refuge for 
the night; the quiet of the sacred vale 
only broken by their gentle melodies and 
the tinkling chime of camel bells from a 
distant caravan late returning up the plain 
—lazily drifting clouds ouded the 
mountain’s darkening slope, like gray 
wraiths, symbolizing the spirits of the in- 
visible host. who keep their eternal vigil 
over old Judea—veritably a night out of 
ancient time brooding over the sacred land, 
enshrined in “The Kasideh’’: 
“A world where none 
But phantoms dwell; 
A breath, a wind, a sound, a voice, 
A tinkling of the camel's bell.” 


TIMELY ROAD IMPROVEMENTS 

See that all drain ditches along the 
road are opened before the ground freezes; 
then smooth, drag and +k the center 
of the road, and you will have provided 
for the essential inage, without which 
we cannot expect to have good highways. 
All rocks should be picked out of the track 
before they freeze to the , harassing 
both man and beast when they over 
them during the winter months. Low 
places at bridges and culverts should be 
filled and leveled up to make winter 
travel more endurable. Repair holes in 
bridges, to guard against serious accidents 
by some horse getting his foot fast— 
perhaps breaking his leg.—M. C. 
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Send Coupon Today FO R YO U 
Hopkins & Allen, automatic ejector, take-down pattern. Barrel made of fine 
d zed, rolled steel, choke-bored by improved method which insures supe- 
rior shooting qualities. Compensat ing 
locking bolt, coil springs, case hard. 
ened frame. Patent snap fore- 
end, low rebounding hammer. 
Walnut, pistol grip stock. 
Rubber butt-plate. 12-gauge, 


blued steel, thirty -inch barrel. 
Splendidly finished and polished. 
SEND NO MONEY—Just Your Name and Address 


on the coupon below, or a post-card or letter, and I will tell you all about my 
Easy Plan by which you can quickly obtain this splendid shot gun and at the 
same time get other desirable presents. 

For game of ali kinds, this gun is unexcelled. You can have great pleasure with it on a day's 
outing, or on a longer camping or hunting ompetitien, You are sure to be delighted with thi 
beautiful, accurate and hard ting gun. It is guaranteed in every way to be absolutely safe, 
reliable and an accurate shooter. 


Send me your name and address today. You will hear from me by return mail. 
What Some Owners Say 
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THE MODERN MILKING MACHINE 


Observations Upon Several Types 


By J. M. FULLER 


ILKING some 14,000,000 

cows twice a day 365 

days in a year appeals to 
the average man as rather an 
appalling task. And yet such 
is the task that confronts the 
dairymen of this country. The 
foregoing assumption is based 
upon the fact that we have 
around 21,000,000 cows in the 
United States and that these 
cows are giving milk on an aver- 
age of eight months each year. 
The owners of these 14,000,000 
cows may not do the milking 
themselves. In many cases the 
work falls to the lot of reluctant 
hired men or to equally reluctant 
boys. Can oe ingenuity 
give no relief from the drudgery 
of hand milking? It can and 
does—and in the form of the 
1915 milking machine. Now- 
adays every farm machine that 
saves time and labor, is reasonable in price, and can be depended 
upon to do reasonably efficient work from day to day, is bound 
to come into general use in its particular field. And because 
it does answer the foregoing requirements, I feel safe in saying 
that before many years practically all farms where fifteen or 
twenty or more cows are milked will use milking machines. 

A few years ago dairy men in general were skeptical as to 
the possibility of a practical milking machine. All agreed that 
such a machine was sorely needed. Efficient, dependable labor 
was growing scarce. Then, too, there was the question of the 
work involved in milking, to say nothing of the time required. 
Today labor, efficient, dependable labor, is if anything more 
scarce than it was afew years ago. The work of milkin Eas not 
grown less and the time question is the same as of old. Enter 
now the milking machine, not to bring the millenium in the dairy 
world, but to bring no inconsiderable measure of relief from 
existing conditions. 

For more than two years I have had opportunity to observe 
the milking machine in daily use. At first But one make of ma- 
chine was operated. Later, machines of two other makes were 
installed, and recently units of three additional makes have 
been added to the milking machine equipment, so that at 
present mechanical milkers from six different manufacturers are 
in daily use. My conclusions are based not only upon observa- 
tion but also upon actual use of machines. There is evident a 
widespread and genuine interest in the mechanical milker. 
What I shall have to say in this article will indicate the general 
trend of the inquiries that are made by prospective users of 
milking machines. 

Cost of Installation 

The cost of installing a milking machine depends mainly 
upon the make of machine chosen, and upon the number and 
kind of pails or units that are to be used. One company charges 
around $175 for installing a three-unit system. This means that 
& man comes to the dairy farm and does all work necessary to 
have the machines in actual operation. In this type of machine 
a unit will milk one cow at atime. If properly installed, a one 
horse power gasoline engine will furnish ample power to operate 
a three-unit outfit. If the dairyman cares to do the work of 
installing, a two-unit outfit can be put in for about $125. This 
does not include cost of gasoline engine. 

If another make of machine is installed, the cost will run from 
around $250 up. Pump and vacuum tank cost from $100 to 
$120 depending upon size. A pail or unit to milk two cows at a 
time will cost $125. This $250 outfit, then, includes pump and 
vacuum tank together with a pail that will milk two cows at a 
time. If it is desired to milk four cows at a time, the cost would 
be around $350 to $400. If four single cow pails are wanted, 
then the cost would be not far from $400. A two horse-power 
engine would be powerful enough to run these four single 
pails or two double pails. Machines run by vacuum require 
pipe and air cocks to be placed along the stanchions. Pipe 
and installation will usually cost around $15 to $20. In case a 
machine of the type using pump and vacuum tank is installed, 
it would be wise to buy the large size pump thus making it 
possible, by. extending the piping, to use several more units 
than perhaps first needed. 

Four years ago I visited a well known dairy farm in eastern 
lowa. ‘The manager said that he had used milking machines 
iwice a day for a year on some thurty-five cows. He found the 
mechanical milker a time and labor saver. Machines have 
now been used on this farm for five years. The fact that this 
farm has high producing, pure bred cows is proof that this east- 





ern Iowa dairyman believes that 
the machine is no more injurious 
to the cow than is hand milking; 
milking machines are now used 
on many farms where valuable 
pure bred cows are kept. My 
experience has been that where 
properly operated, the machine 
is no more likely to injure the 
cow than is the average milker. 
In fact, I would rather trust the 
machine than the average milker 

The term “‘properly operated”’ 
carries with it more significance 
than some men who install me- 
chanical milkers are likely to 
realize. Vacuum machines, for 
instance, may require fifteen 
inches of vacuum for proper 
operation. The dairyman may 
find that two or three cows are 
hard milkers. Instead of in- 
creasing the vacuum to take care 
of these cows, the speed of the 
pulsator should be somewhat decreased. In case a cow is a very 
easy milker the speed can be increased accordingly. Then 
again, if a cow has been out in the cold her teats will likely be 
somewhat shrunken. In such a case the udder and teats should 
be massaged to restore the teats to normal condition. When 
some cows have been milked almost dry their udders will be 
= ¢ The teat cups are inclined to fall off in such a case and 
will require attention. If a cow shows signs of garget, the 
machine should be removed from that cow. The gist of the 
matter is that each cow is a law unto herself and if a machine 
is to be properly operated, the dairyman must learn how to 
adjust the machine to each cow. 

Undoubtedly the different manufacturers will find ways and 
means of improving their machines. Even now, however, the 
mechanical milker has reached such a stage that given reason- 
able care and attention the dairyman can depend upon it to do 
its work from day to day. We all know that one man will run 
a binder for fifteen or twenty years and get good results all that 
time, while another man will send his binder to the junk heap 
in six or eight years, And so it is that one man will succeed with 
a milking machine where another will have only failure. 

One of the raachines at our dairy barn has been in use for 
over four years and has given excellent service. A dairy farmer 
bought a machine of the same make. He used it a few weeks 


and pronounced it a failure. A neighbor bought the machine 
at a generous discount. The second man found the machine 
would do good work. A milking machine is not fool proof nor 


will it run without any attention. Any farmer who has reason- 
able success in running a binder, cream separator or gasoline 
engine will find a milking machine a fairly simple elie to 
operate. If directions regarding care and operation of a machine 
are followed, but little if any difficulty will be experienced in 
learning how a machine should be properly operated. 

Inquiry is often made regarding the quality of milk produced 
by the mechanical milker. The fact that some dairymen are 
producing certified or the highest grade of milk possible, and at 
the same time are using milking machines, is proof that the 
mechanical milker can compete successfully with hand milkin 
when it comes to producing clean milk. If the teat cups and 
rubber tubing are not properly cleaned the milk will become 
cuntemsinabell aie enormous numbers of bacteria, but the fault 
is with the person and not with the machine. 

After using, teat cups and rubber tubing should be rinsed 
in cool or lukewarm water, washed with brush, warm water 
and washing powder, rinsed, and immersed in a solution of salt 
and water. Nine parts water and one part salt make a solution 
that is amply strong. Lime water is also recommended. Pails 
should be rinsed, washed with hot water, brush and washing 
powder, then rinsed with boiling water. If this is done, and if 
the cow’s udder and teats are cleaned before milking, machine 
drawn milk should be much better than the usual run of hand 
drawn milk in so far as cleanliness is concerned. 

It would be a wise thing if every prospective purchaser of a 
milking machine could see more than one make of machine in 
operation. First cost is not the only factor to be considered. 
Simplicity, durability, and probable freedom from operating 
troubles should be taken into consideration. The ability of a 
machine to milk a cow reasonably clean should also be given 
attention. Rightly operated, any pne of the stdndard machines 
now on the market will gi I i They donot, however 
have equal merit on all points. For instance, one machine will 
likely produce somewhat cleaner milk than another machine 
when operated under similar conditions, One machine may 


Continued on page 41 
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| SAXON ROADSTER $395 





Cheaper for you 
than a horse and buggy 





Every farmer—every horse and buggy owner everywhere ought to be driving a 


Saxon Roadster. 


Saxon is actually cheaper to buy and maintain 
than a good horse and buggy. It’s as easy to 
handle—and far safer. Any member of the 
family can drive it. Saxon gets you there and 
back in one-third the time of a horse and buggy. 
Therefore, it saves you wasted minutes. 

Saxon costs little to buy and less to maintain 
—it costs only half acent a mile for operation 
—and you feed it only while it works. A Saxon 


Roadster will save your horses in heavy work- 
ing season, when you need to make a quick trip to town. 
It will prove a good investment, a source of pleasure and 
comfort all the year ’round—and remember, it won't eat 
its head off in the winter. 


There are 900,000 two-passenger buggies sold 
annually—many of which are bought by farm- 
ers. Make the Saxon your modern horse and 
buggy. You will find in it a score of advan- 
tages—each one a reason for owning a Saxon. 
Here is a powerful, speedy, economical car—good look- 
ing—simple in operation—absolutely modern in every 
detail of design—tried and found true by 30,000 satisfied 
Saxon owners. Figure what you get in this car—Saxon 
motor of wonderful power and fiexibility;handsome, roomy 
body; steady, easy riding cantilever springs of vanadium 
steel; Atwater-Kent ignition; dry plate clutch; honey comb 
radiator; sliding gear transmission—everything sound 
and good. 

Let the Saxon Roadster prove its merit to you. 


SAXON SIX *785 


A big touring car for five people 


Don't be satisfied with ! than the luxury ofa “Six” in your 

touring car. TheSaxon “Bix” istheall-around car for the family. 

hy all the most ae — of the best care, it com- 
es ° xon -speed motor, yacht- 

and ng Ss for five passengers. It eats up the hills 

and will cover the roughest roads with comfort. See it and let 

it prove itseltl. 


If you don't know who handles the Saxon in your territory, 
write us for dealer's name and catalog. Address, Dept. 6. 


Saxon Motor Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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MILK—A FOOD OR A POISON?’ 


By L. L. 


N every great metro- 
] politan city there is 
a Foundling Home 
a place where they care 
for the little waifs that 
are left on doorsteps or 
otherwise deserted by the 


parents. One of those 
Foundling Homes in a 
certain large city was 


closed a few years ago. 
Reason fifty-nine per 
cent of the children ad- 
mitted died within a 


short time. Cause of 
death—suspected to be bad milk but not 
pr ved. 


\fter closing the Home, the Babies’ 
Clinic of the associated charities adopted 
the practice of boarding out the homeless 
children. During the first year the 
mortality was reduced to twelve per cent. 
That is, instead of fifty-nine babies out 
of every one hundred dying, only twelve 
died 

During that time every effort was made 
to procure pure milk for the babies and 
to have it properly modified for them. 
Still there were a discouraging number of 
deaths from intestinal diseases caused by 
infected milk. 

The next year, the associated charities 
furnished certified milk. The first result 
noted was that the number of deaths from 
tuberculosis was reduced to almost none. 
Formerly one-half the deaths were from 
that dreaded disease. During the three 
vears following the use of certified milk 
there were only two deaths from tuber- 
CLIIOSILS 

Mortality from other diseases of the 
stomach and bowels was also greatly 
reduced and the general health of the 
children much improved. Only a little 
over five per cent died, and there was very 
little 

Undoubtedly good home treatment did 
much to bring about this desirable result. 
However, those who watched the experi- 
ment say that good milk was ‘“‘an important 
factor,’ while certified milk was declared 
to be indispensable 

That is what was learned by watching 
a certain group of children for a certain 
period of time. Is it any more than 
reasonable to suppose that the effects of 
bad milk are anv less dangerous to the 
millions of other babies not so watched? 

Good, pure milk is the ideal food for 
growing children. No substitute has ever 
been found that gives universal satisfac- 
tion. Without milk, thousands of babies 
would die of slow starvation or at least 
grow up improperly nourished and unable 
to withstand the attacks of childhood’s 


sickness, 


CLISe@ases, 

Unclean, impure milk is a poisoned food. 
It may be a fatal poison. In the summer 
months the death rate among babies from 
bowel diseases caused by contaminated 
milk is appalling. Part of it is due: to 
unclean dairies and part to carelessness 
on the part of the housewife. 

The most fertile source of infection in 
the dairy is from cow manure. Milk 
drawn from a healthy cow, free from 

berculosis, may easily be infeeted even 
before it reaches the milk pail because of 
the particles of dust floating in the air. 
In certified dairies, the animals are all 
free from tuberculosis and the milk will 
often show a bacterial count of 10,000 
germs per cubic centimeter (less than a 
easpoonful). Common market milk often 
shows a count of several hundred thousand 
germs. 

Milk showing a high bacterial count is 
often used with impunity but, on the 
other hand, many diseases of children are 
caused by such infected milk. It is the 


sacred duty of e 








DE BRA 


handling market milk to 
keep the product as pure 
as possible. Only healthy 
milk cows should be kept, 
and absolute cleanliness 
should be observed in 
every step from milking 
the cow to delivering the 
milk to the consumer, 
Sanitary rules for the 
dairy have been printed 
time and again in these 
columns—every dairyman 
should observe them. 

On the dairyman 
rests most of the responsibility as to 
whether the milk furnished to those mil- 
lions of growing boys and girls is to be a 
clean, pure food that will give them 
healthy, sturdy bodies, or a poisoned 
product that may strike down their little 
lives with swift, horrible disease. 

BARN DOORS 

If you were ever wakened in the night 

| by a barn door flapping in the wind and 

knew that some of the stock had a 
or that the door would likely be broken 
|from its hinges before morning, there is 
no argument necessary to convince you 
that sliding doors have an advantage over 
those hung by ordinary hinges. Sliding 
doors can be made very much larger than 
hinged doors and there is no possibility 
of sagging, provided good track and hang- 
ers are used and they are properly at- 
tached. Drifted snow causes but little 
inconvenience with sliding doors, they 
cannot blow open or shut, and they take 
up the minimum of space. 

A hinged door standing part way open 
is a menace to stock. When an animal 
attempts to pass through from the side on 
which the door is hung, the door catches 





ened animal attempts to struggle through, 
the tighter it is gripped between the door 
and casing. A knocked down hip or other 





ery person producing or. 


serious injury frequently results. 

| ‘This danger can be overcome by the use 
of a sliding door suspended by a hanger 
'with a hinge which permits a door to 
swing out when stock rub against it and 
also prevents it from being torn from the 
track. 

A good door can be made of matched 
flooring, and by making it double thick- 
ness with one thickness running at right 
angles to the other, you will have a door 
which will not warp. Building paper 
placed between the two thicknesses adds 
warmth to the structure. Beveled check 
rails will make the doors fit tight when 
closed. 

Some sort of latch or device which will 
fasten automatically when a door is closed 
will prevent the accidents due to forget- 
ting to fasten the stall or stable doors. 


OBSTRUCTED TEAT 

“We have a grade Jersey cow which 
was injured in one of her front teats in 
such a way that after it healed it was al- 
most impossible to milk it. What can be 
done for it?” —E. 8. R., Okla. 

The duct of the teat has become con- 
stricted and if persistent use of sterilized 
dilators or teat plugs, to be bought of a 
firm dealing in veterinary supplies, does 
not improve matters, it will be necessary 
to have a trained veterinarian slit down 
thre the obstruction in four different 
directions by means of a sterilized teat 
bistoury. After the operation, strip away 
a little milk several times a day during the 
healing process. 

A supply of salt should be always acces- 
sible to cows, either in granulated ferm 
or large pieces of rock salt. 





against its body and the more the fright- | 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


If you havea herd, producing unprofitably, 
you can in a few years put it on the prosperity 
| basis by introducing a purebred Registered 
Holstein sire of good individuality. Tests made 
at the Illinois State Experiment Station in- 
creased the average yearly production $41.65 

*r cow in four years by the use of a purebred 
| fi f 
} 








olstein sire and by testing the individual cows 
and disposing of the low producers. Investi- 
gate the big ‘‘Black-and-W hites.”’ 
|| Send for FREE Iilustrated Descriptive Booklets 


The Holstein-Fresian Association of America 


B.L. Houghton, Sec’'y Box 223 Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Sold only direct from our New Y: vi 
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Mears Ear Phone Co., 45 West 34th St, Dept 3526 New York 
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THE MODERN MILKING MACHINE 


Continued from page 38 
promise more freedom from trouble on 
account of having less complicated work- 
ing parts. 

The actual time saved by using a 
machine depends upon the skill and ex- 
perience of operator and upon the number 
and kind of units that are used. If a record 
is to be kept of amount of milk from each 
cow, then single unit or one-cow pails 
would have to be used, or else pails that 
have partitions. Once the operator be- 
comes accustomed to using the machines, 
he may expect to milk from twenty to 
twenty-five cows an hour in case two two- 
cow units are used. A dairyman using 
three single cow units may expect to milk 
and strip twenty-five cows an hour. 

Certain it is that the machine saves 
time. ‘The mechanical milker not only 
saves time—it brings a worth while meas- 
ure of relief from fear of what wil happen 
if the hired help should suddenly leave. 
And, too, milking twenty cows by hand is 
a much more difficult task than milking 


them with a machine. So there 1s also the |} 


relief from the drudgery of hand milking. 

Some ask as to the number of cows that 
one must have before it will pay to install 
a machine. Twenty cows would certainly 
justify a dsiryman in buying a milking 
machme.. If one of the less expensive 


types is installed, then there are some 


dairymen who would be justified in buying 
a machine for a herd of fifteen cows. Per- 
haps the time may come when a man with 
half a dozen cows will find it worth while 


to buy # mechanical milker just as now a| ff 
few cows justify the use of a cream sepa- 


rator. 

A cold, dirty, old-fashioned barn does 
net. go with a mulking machine. Stan- 
chions are almost imperative. But above 
and beyond the barn and the cows is the 
man who must operate the machine. If 
he thinks that a machime means fieedom 
from work and responsibility, he would 
better forget about the mechanical milker. 

The stripping of the cows should not be 
neglected tar while the machine may milk 
some cows clean, it will not always milk 
all cows elean. It is possible that the 
mechanical miiker when properly operated 








GRAND PRIZE 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
Awarded to 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


as the Highest Award has been at every 
International Exposition since the invention 
of the Centrifugal Cream Separator in 1878. 










And likewise as at all previous exposi- 
tions, all higher dairy product awards at San 
Francisco have been made to users of 








the De Laval machines. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 







50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 




















will leave less strippings than many men 
would leave, yet it is better practice not to | 
neglect hand stripping after using the | 
machine. 

As in ali lines of industry, prizes in the | 
dairy world go more and more to the effi- | 
cient, to the competent. More and more 
will the incompetent, careless dairyman be 
eliminated, > competent dairyman will 
soon come to see just how much the milk- 
ing machine can do to save time and to 
eliminate the labor problem. This being 
the case, it seems safe to predict that be- 
fore another deeade has gone practically 
every dairyman milking fifteen or more 
cows will use a milking machine. 


PRODUCING GOOD CREAM 

lf you use the cellar see that it is kept 
clean and well aired, and do not allow 
the milk to stand over thirty-six hours 
before you skim it. 

All vessels used for milk should be 
washed and scalded after they are used, 
and then sunned. A bench or table in 
the back yard is a convenient place to set 
milk pans and pails. : 

Remember that sunshine helps to 
purify them after they are washed as 
nothing élse will. The sun finishes ‘the | 
work started by the washing and scalding | 
Process. } 

To induce all the cream to rise in the 
shortest — time, use plenty of cold | 

2. G. 


water,— 








We might say this is a two-wheel automobile. Every up-to-the minute Motorcycle improve- 
ment—the logical machine for all-around general usefulness. This is your opportunity. In 
addition to the two-cylinder, 11-horse Power Motorcycle, you have an opportunity to get many 
other premiums such as Gold and Silver Watches, Clocks, Bicycles, Shot-guns, Hunting Rifles, 
Flashlights, Violins, Guitars, Too! Chests, Writing Sets, etc. 


2,000 Points Given FREE for Prompt Action. Wo..""2 


a letter and I will immediately send you a complete description of the Motorcycle. I will also 
tell you about my dandy plan for helping you earn it, and send you my new Premium Catalog. 
Write me as early as possible, and I will give you 2,000 points free to your credit towards getting 
the Motorcycle. Write today. 


E. T. Meredith, M-9 
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it 

strongly constructed, easiest running 
and in every way the best ——— 
you ever saw and you decide => Soe 
it, you won't have to make even the first 

t for3 months. Just think of it— r- keep 
f Fohtlc menthabetere you pay a cent! en pay 
belance in 6, 9 and 12 months giving you 


AYEARTO PAY 
Without Interest 


The price of the Majestic is positively the low 

ever made on a strictly hi separator. vi 
the latest improvements inc _— n inside splash oiling 
device that keeps gearing px ectly —~—- and ab- 
aw a drop of oil coming in contact with 
cream. Also improved separable disc bow!. Strong, 
+ —t » likea senna marvelous ease. Simplest 
to clean, y accessible. No nooks or 
corners os - hy - It ae most amazing triumph 
ever achieved in cream separator construction. 


No Reference Required 


Hoemberrassing questions. no eptereneen. No secur- 
no pote no red tape of any kin 

FREE tor Book. Tells you ait about the 
Sawe —— Majestic and explains libera) 

credit terms which the Rouge of pty 

man with its enormous 000 

capital alone can afford _ A ate 

for Separator Catalog No, 1 


HARTMAN COMPANY //2 a 


4010-12 La Salle St., Chicage, Mi. 


Send me a free y of your Cream 
Separator Catalog No. 192-S explain- * 
ing liberal no-money -in-advance, year-to- 





o-pay 
without-interest credit terms, This does not obligate | | 


| me in any way. 
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MANAGING A SIX COW DAIRY 

Of course, six cows or about that num- 
ber will produce more milk than a ve 
large family could possibly make use o! ob, 
and then what about the surplus? Can 
the quantity, over and above home con- 
sumption, be advantageously marketed 
so as to bring enough profit to the farmer 
to recompense him for building a silo, 
installing a cream separator, and many 
other conve hiences that are a necessity to 
the dairy-man? 

S. A. Summers of this county was 
confronted with this problem for many 
years, but he now affirms that the under- 
taking ean be profitably carried out, if 
one determines to go about the matter in 
earnest. We are wholly unable to dispute 
the statement made by this farmer, when 
we take into consideration the new silo 
| he has built, the new comfortable house 
| he has erected for himself and family, and 

the up-to-date cow barn plans that will 
into operation this summer. Besides, Re 
has made other improvements about his 
place, and all these things have been 
made possible through the proceeds from 
his dairy products in the last five years. 
| Mr. Summers keeps six good grade 
Jerseys. They are not quite thoroughbred 
however, but the calves and young heifers 
promise greater things for the future, ow- 
ing to the fact that they are sired by a fine, 
| thoroughbred young bull. By this means, 
new blood and better quality are being 
bred into the future he rd. The cows are 
tested twice each year, and if any symp- 
toms of disease are evident, or if they are 
even diminishing the usual quantity of 
butter fat, such a cow is at once banished 
from the small herd. 

The milking is done by hand, —_ the 
cows are given clean sweet —— 8 “is 
ing quarters. Everything is kept noticeal 

uiet about the barn in order to not excite 
the cows, which is running a risk of check- 
No dog is tolerated on 








ing the milk fiow. 
this farm. 

As soon as the milking is finished, the 
product is at once run through the sepa- 


rator, and the cream is shipped to a near- | 


by creamery. The skim milk is fed warm 
from the separator to the calves, also to 
the poultry and growing pigs. Mr. Sum- 
mers believes that pork production is a 
profitable adjunct to his dairy farming. 
The owner of these cows says that they 
do not receive anything extra in the way 
of rations, like an expert would feed for 
milk production, but the aim all the while 
is to feed such crops as can be profitably 
grown on his eighty-acre farm. The cows 
feed generously upon silage, oats, straw, 
alfalfa hay, and each day they are given 
one good meal of wheat bran. They have 
| access to clean, fresh water and salt at all 
times. In the winter the water is heated 
to almost blood warmth. For what little 
time and trouble this farmer gives his small 
herd, he is repaid handsomely. He counts 
to himself a clean profit of one hundred 
dollars per head for each of his six cows last 
year in the production of butterfat alone. 
The calves are an extra profit, and like- 
wise is the valuable manure from the herd. 
Mr. Summers declares that if his cows 
brought less clean cash than they do, he 
would be amply repaid by the valuable 
manure that he is furnished to scatter up- 
on his fields. He judiciously practices a 
systematic crop rotation, turns under 
whole fields of vegetation, that is rich in 
food value, and generously applies stable 
manure to the well tilled fields. As a re- 
sult of his faithful efforts, he possesses a 
farm abounding in soil fertility, which is 
pute sufficient to grow bumper crops of 
airy rations. Cenvinced, we re-quote 
Mr. Summers’ statement, “There is 
money in just six cows, when the matter 
| is rightly managed.” H. H. Ss. 
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Light Weight 





Cushman Engines 


ilt as heavy as necessary, yet very 
light Weight & and very steady running, 
m account of modern advanced de- 
sign and Throttle Governor. Cushman 
ct engines are not light weight com- 
ared with other high grade engines, 
but they are very light weight com 
pared to farm engines of the old type. 
ee only 190 ibs. Mount. 
can pull it around 
» Caen sizes 8 to 20 
» which secures much 


8 H. P. weighs only 320 
. only 780 Ibs. and 20 H. P. only 

these weights with those 
es. Remember, heavy 
weightdoesn’t mean power orsteadiness. 


For All Farm Work 
4to 20OH.P. 


Cushman Engines are the only all- 
purpose farm engines built. Besides 
doing all regular farm work, they will 
do many jobs ordinary engines cannot do. 
4H. P. saves a team on the binder, 
saves the crop when itis wet. 8H.P. used 
on hay balersand other machines, AnyCush 
man engine may be mounted as light port 
able truck. Equi with Sclebler Carbur 
etor and Friction 
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Read the advertisements in this 


| issue of Successful Farming. 
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STORING BUTTER you want a 


“It is just as easy to put down butter | 
and keep it, like meat, pickles and kraut, | 
as it is anything else,”’ said my friend, the | 
wife of an old, experienced farmer. 

“You don’t mean to say that you can 
store butter and keep it fresh and sweet?” 
I inquired. 

“Certainly,” replied my friend; “it’s 
the simplest matter possible—if you know 
how!” 

Since there are periods, especially just 
before the calving season in early spring, 
when many farmers do not produce suffi- 
cient dai roducts for household use. 
particularly butter, it would seem a good 
plan for the housewife to provide for just 
such an emergency by putting down some 
first-class butter when it is cheap and 
easily secured. So I asked my friend for 
further instructions. 

“Any kind of a clean, odorless vessel 
would do to store the butter in,” she said, 
“but I prefer a clean, fresh stone jar. 
The capacity of the jar would, of course, 
depend upon the size of the family for 
which the butter was being stored.’ 

“Why should it not be a good plan to | 
store the butter in several jars of medium 
sizes?”’ 1 suggested; ‘‘so that the entire 
supply of butter in storage would not be 
open at one time.” 

“Yes, that would be a good idea; al- 
though, as you will see, this would not be 
at all necessary, as one layer from the large 
jar, would be all that was exposed at atime. 

“First,” continued my friend, “the but- | 
ter for storage should be of the highest | 
grade possible—made from cream which | 
has been correctly handled, and by a good 
butter-maker. 

“After seeing that the jar is perfectly | 
clean, I pack in a layer of butter. I prefer | 
the brick-shaped mold for packing the but- | 
ter, each pound being wrapped in parch- | 
ment paper, which prevents excessive | 
salting and waste of the product. A small | 
space is left between the butter and the | 
side of the jar, and this is filled and packed | 
with clean, fine salt. It is also well to have | 
an inch-layer of salt in the bottom of the | 
jar before baghting to pack the butter, 

“‘When salt has been packed around the | 
first layer of butter, an inch or two of salt | 
is sprinkled over it, and a second layer 
then placed on top of the salt. This is con- 
tinued till the jar is filled, or the required 
amount stored, when about two inches of 
salt is packed firmly over the top layer of |El]] TTT TTT  TET 
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exclude dust.” 
99? 


‘ “Where do you keep this stored butter? $ Dollars in Warm Water 


“The cave or — is the ry — for ~ 4 : ' o. full wal 
storage,” answered my friend, “but it n order to get the full value out 
would have to be a pretty warm place that | # Fo r H oO s ba of expensive grains and other food prod- 
wou!d allow the butter to melt, protected ucts used in fattening hogs, you must see 
as it is by the salt. The cooler, the better that the water supply is constant, pure, clean and easily accessible at all times. 
though, ially while the jar is being Polluted water is one of the greatest sources of disease. 

opened and used from.” Protect your profits and stock 7 getti 


ing an 
“Why not pack the butter in solid lay- IDEA H OG WATERER 
**‘CANNOT FREEZE’’ 


ers,” I suggested, “‘instead of bothering 
It enables your stock to have a constant supply of pure, clean water, easily accessible at 


with the molding of the bricks?” 
“It would not be nearly so handy to 

1 times. /arm water in 40 degrees below weather and coo! water in the hottest weather. 

No ice to chop—no worry. Inexpensive to operate. 


take out,” smiled my friend. “Then, the 
They are durable, sanitary and have an automatic feed. There is an 


butter would absorb so much saltiness, 
but that would only necessitate putting Ideal Waterer to fit every need. The best all-the-fear-around waterer 
on the market. 


the butter in cold water as it was taken 
from the jar, and the salt worked out of it. Put an Ideal to work for you and let it increase your stock profits, Its 
—M. C. the biggest small investment you can make. No other 


will pay you as big profits for so smal! a cost, and 
with so little effort on your part. 


Your dealer has the Ideal. If not, we will send you fall par 
ticulars together with Free Trial offer and our liberal guarantee 


National Manufacturing Co. 
1720 Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa 
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A new Four $750—a new Eight $950 
Choose which you want after 30 days’ trial 


Most farmers haven’t made up their minds yet about 
eights—they want a little more time to study them. But 
you do know all about fours. Here’s the chance to buy 
at a low price a roomy, powerful Four that embodies rare 
beauty of design—and we give you the option of exchang- 
ing it for an Eight, if you want to. Here is our offer: 


Drive the Briscoe Four for a month, then 
change to the Eight, if you wish 
Changing to the Eight will only take a few hours. The engines 


are interchangvable. You pay only the difference in price and the 
smal] expense of the transfer. 
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Briscoe leadership in design retained in a bigger, 
more powerful car 


In the new Briscoe you get a 114-inch Unique features of the Briscoe Eight 
wheelbase car with a roomy 5-passen- include motor with overhead valves, 
ger body, Q. D. rims, 32-inch Ajax rigid unit construction of crankcase 
tires, 38 h.*p. motor with three-bearing and cylinders, insuring perfect piston 
crankshaft, cantilever springs, and travel and bearing alignment—quick 
every convenience in the way of elec- adjustable valve tappets and pressure 
tric equipment. feed lubrication, etc. 


Early deliveries 


Catalog giving full information on request 


Write for it today and t yourself on the new Briscoe models and 
our epoch-making option exchange offer. 








Briscoe Motor Company, Inc. % Wi4y094 Avs, 
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The underfed cow is unprofitable. You 
can’t = large quantities of milk when 
you feed the dairy cow just enough to keep 

er alive. Balance her ration and give her 
plenty of it. 
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BIDDIES BOUGHT THE CAR 


By DAY 


\l a widow with three 
grown daughters, living 
on a homestead in ons 


I: 


of the good portions o! 
Montana, ten miles from a 
thrifty and growing town of 
ten thousand inhabitants. 


The girls teach school part 

of the year and stay home the rest. 
their money they buy their clot hi ng and 
pay their other expenses, such as insti 
tutes, summer schools, etc., and, occasion- 


ally, buy a new chair or a few dishes for, 
the home. [ run the ranch, keeping one 
man all the year, and during the busy 


season as many as I happen to need, and 
with the help of the chickens manage to 
make a very good living for us all and have 
more spending money and better clothes| a 
than any of the girls. 

We not only wanted, but we needed a 
The distance from our trading point | 


ear. 
and post office caused many a long, h ard | 
day to ourselves and the horses and 
nec essitated the keeping of a driv ng team. | 
We had talked car for three vears but 
made no progress toward getting one. 


The girls had all learned to drive and two 
years ago started the school year with 
the intention of each saving one hundred 
and fifty dollars and I promised to furnish 
the rest, even if I had to sell the driving-| 
team or mortgage the farm; but when 
“summing up” time came, | found I had| 
not the least reason to worry as the com- 
bined efforts of the three fell considerably 
short of what one had promised. 

‘That summer I did a good deal of think- 


ing but said nothing until the middle of | 


August when I told my ideas to the girls. 
I had, with the help of my two-hundred- 
egg incubator, raised a nice bunch of 
chickens and after selling a good many 
and our fries, had one hundred young 
pullets left besides my two hundred hens. 
Our wheat, owing to the drouth, was only 
fit for chicken feed and [ had over four; 
hundred bushels. 
My plan was for one 

and do the housewor 


irl to stay with 
and the other 


me 


two were each to buy a large sized incu-! 


bator and the clothing of the girl that 
staved at home. 

it was a very clever “frame up,” they 
all agreed, but I could see they felt dubious 


as to the results, so I kept still and let 

them settle it to their own satisfaction. 
One day, after two of them had made 

a necessary trip to town in the scorching 


and came home 


sun and burning wind 
amd told me 


tired out, they came to me 
to “‘choose my girl “ 

I decided on Doris, the second girl. 
Not because she was the best worker or 
possessed the sweetest disposition, but 
she always looked so blue at examination 
time and was, if possible, the most reck- 
less with her money and I thought possibly 
a year on the ranch might re at 8 these 
troubles somewhat. 

The first of September the other two 
went to their schools and I could see 
Doris felt blue, as if a winter on the 
ranch did not appeal to her very favor- 
ably; but, after the results of the August 
examinations were declared and the per- 
centage of failures was larger than ever, 
she brightened up and seemed wonder- 
fully well satisfi fied. 

I had the men clean out the new granary, 
cover it with tar paper and bank. Then, 
after whitewashing, we moved the voung 
pullets in. The hen house was ample! 
size for the old hens and with a small 
amount of fixing was plenty warm. 

During September and October, while 
the hens were moulting, we averaged 
eight dozen eggs a day. They were sell- 
ing at thirty-five cents so we had quite a 
few dollars left after buying o r groceries. 
November first we deposited ninety dollars 
in the bank as a st: arter on our automobile 


Ls 








With 
us a liberal supply of 
| cold months. During t the 


MERRY 


fund, and felt very jubilant. 

With the first cold days, 
I greeted the biddies with 
a dish of cooked food, 
served hot; treated them to 
ah warm drink at noon and 


7 ye with a 
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Start a Business of f Your Own 


Specialize in incubating eggs 
community and supply the oy Sandy md Ganon for saitke 
Hatcheries are now tably operated in cities and 
villages, besides poultry centers. 


Many Candee Operators Refuse Orders 
“As for the Incubator, pan conty CasSnctaeeae toast 
3000 as I have refused more custom hatching than 

I could do with a 10,000 machine and not solicited 
one tray. ? 
ay -~—— -w— peace @ chicks off a 
RY Seed my own 








= of hot 
They showed their wailiede by giving 
all through the 
coldest weather 
we never got less than five dozen and 
many times as high as ten, and with 
| at fifty cents a dozen our fund was dai 
increasi 
Doris the work and fed the chickens 
when I was not there. For pastime she 
studied automobile catalogs, the most 
roved method of feeding for eggs, and 
cook books and = in search of 








Snyder, Wedeworth, Ohio, March 30, 1915 


4 Compart- 
ments of 300 
~ \Eggs each. 






i” tionsany time. 
Cont Barning-—Hot Wate 
AND BROODERS 


hine and two Candee Colony 











| one-one and Our coffee | 
was not sett pap a pe 
were minus two, but I never said a word. 
The eggless desserts she learned to make 
and the way she planned to keep the | 


grocery bill down were surprising. This | 

was one of the ends I was striving for. 
At the end of the first month each girl | 

sent five dollars with the promise eat ten | 


the next month, but it failed to come. 
| Sometime before Christmas, Doris wrote 
each asking for ten dollars, but she might 
as well have saved her postage stamps 
for all the good it did. 

I made out two orders for four-hundred- 
and-twenty-egg incubators and brooders. 
One of these was sent to each girl early 

| in November, telling them to onl at once. 
They were here March first. 
Both came home for the holidays and 





when we told them how our bank account 
was increasing, they were delighted and | 
j said, “Really, mamma, aren’t we doing 
beautifully?’ "I didn’t say a word. Doris 
| said enough for both. 
March first we set one large and the 

small incubator in the cellar. 7 required | 
| fifty-five dozen, and as eggs were selling 
at fifty, it made a vast reduction in our 
monthly deposit slip. I took most of the 
care of it, but Doris got up at one-thirt 
and went to see if everything was all 
right. She always had her bathrobe, 
felt slippers and flash light handy, so felt 
it to be no hardship. 

From our first setting we got five 
hundred perfect chicks, hatch in the 
midst of a fearful blizzard, and for our 
own comfort as well as theirs, we decided 
to keep the brooder in the kitchen until 
the storm subsided and then transferred 
it to the steel granary which we were 
going to use as an incubator house. 

We set all three incubators April first 
the percentage hatched was very ood 
and we raised close to eight h . 
We transferred the first chickens from the 
brooder to one constructed at home and 
| gave the little chicks the best one or the 
one that had cost the most. The third 
hatch came the middle of May and was 
the best of any during the season; ninety- 
five per cent of the eggs hatching. e 
set once more and got seven hundred 
and fifty, making a total of three thousand. 

We were busy—busier than any bee 
ever left record of being and were very 

ad when the girls came the fore part of 

une. Doris told them what was expected 
of them aad took pains to see that they 
did fully their share of the work, while 
| she helped me and even at that the other 
two were called into the poultry yard 
nearly every day for a couple of hours, 

July second we sold four hundred 

broilers to the hotels and cafes at seventy- 
five cents a piece; the middle of the month 
six hu went at sixty cents a piece 
and the first of August six hundred more 
at fifty cents. 

Our bank book now showed that we 



















had more than enough for a machine. 
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EVERY WEEK 


YOU CAN READ THE LAST WORD ON 


PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPING 


—=IN 


The Country Gentleman 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. For Sale Everywhere 


YOUR E66S, 


butter, chickens direct tothecon- 
sumer by mail. This box is light, 
strong. durable and arrives safe- 
ly. Mails empty, second stone 
for 9c. Can be used repeatedly 
HARTLEY STEEL ORATED BOX CO. 
Dept. “J” SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Each girl came home with her mind 
fully made up as to which was the best 
kind of machine and the kind we would 
buy. Doris and I had studied catalogs 
all winter, besides being shown the good 
points of several, so had ideas of our own 
and we made the decision. 

The local agent. came out with it and | 
stayed until we got promoted out of the} 
primary class and felt ourselves competent 
to run and care for it. 

We were a very proud quartet the first 
Sunday we went to church, over what we 
had accomplished in so short a time, and 
that night just before I closed my eyes 
I heard a sleepy voice say, ‘Mamma have 
I really got to go back into the old tread- 
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It only cost the Harlans 33¢ 
per gallon per year for the 
best house paint made~be- 
cause the paint has been on 
for six years and is still good 









“‘Sherwin- Williams’ Paint is well known to me,”’ 





mil] again next year?” 


sors ey a | 


FATTENING POULTRY 

It is rare, indeed, that a farm chicken, | 
having free range, carries sufficient flesh 
to take the top quotation. Exercise is 
essential to a strong vigorous constitution 
and good egg production, but it is fatal 
to the formation of fat. 

Before marketing, the free range chick- 
ens should be penned and fed a special 
fattening ration for at least two weeks. 
The gain in special fattening is two-fold 
the Bn Bins not only increase in weight, 
but the quality of flesh is greatly improved. 

Specially fatted stock usually sells for 
four or five cents more on the pound than 
stock that is poor and thin. 

Several years ago, I picked up twenty- 
four hens from the range. T hens 
were weighed and divided into two flocks 
of twelve each. The hens were so divided 
that each flock weighed the same, forty- 
nine pounds. One flock was marked with 
leg-bands and turned loose to forage with 
the other hens. The other was penned 
and fed a special fattening ration for two 
weeks. The fattening ration was com- 
posed of the following: T wed yer each of 
corn meal, middlings, gro’ oats (with 
the hulls sifted out) and one part beef 
scrap. This mixture was wet down with 
skim milk and fed to the penned hens 
three times a day. 

At the end of two weeks the hens were 
dressed and shipped separately to market. | 
The specially fatted hens weighed sixty- 
four pounds and those on range weighed 
but forty-seven pounds. The fat hens 
sold for seventeen cents a pound and 
brought $10.88. The other lot sold for 
but thirteen cents a pound and brought 
$6.11. During the two weeks’ feeding, the 
penned hens ate 112 pounds of the ration, 
which cost $1.95. he unpenned hens 
ate twenty-four pounds of food that cost 
fifty cents.’ The figures are as follows: 
Specially fatted Hens: 








64 Ibs. at 17« a 

Cost of feeding p45 {FLT St Ee 
Net... ; oh diseceme ee een 
Free range Hens | 
47 iba. at 13¢ ‘ $6.11 | 
ost of feeding 50 





Net. : ee ee 7 | 
lhese figures show that each sulle’ 
fatted hen brought twenty-seven cents | 
—— _ those seld from the aaenaed 
. Z. B. | 


CIVIL WAR VETERANS 
Will you please tell me how many Union 
Veterans of the Civil War there are now 

vinta 0., ee : Les 
ere are yet living 5 tly over 
100,000 of the men who Wo . Sentin in 
defense of the Union during the Civil War. 
Of this number 160,000 are regularly en- 
rolled members of the Grand Army of the 

Republic. 


Boys and Girls land For, Beary, Har i 
Bridle 
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writes Mrs. E. F. Harlan of 1908 S, 12th St., 
Waco,Tex. “I had my house painted with it some 
six years ago and it is still in good condition.”’ 

If you will figure the cost of your house paint 
by the year rather than by the gallon, you will 


find that SwP 


is the cheapest paint you can buy. It is a service paint, made exclu- 
sively of weather-resisting materiale. It will not crack, peel or blister, 
and its color is as permanent as the paint itself. Get 8 W P of the 
Sherwin-Williams’ dealer in town and see how well it spreads and 
covers and how long it wears. 


oe 


Se Puree te! 


—_————— 


The ABC of Home Painting 
4A wonderful book—tkhe only one of its kind 
A practical, experienced painter tells you in simple words just how to 
— varnish everything around the farm. Indexed and illustrated 
j Send for a copy—it is free : 








HERWIN-WILLIAM 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Sales Offices and Warehouses ip principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 
Address all inquiries to 699 Canal Rd., N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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This is Your Opportunity 
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This complete out@t will be given to some boy or girl. ‘‘Major’’ is the ys name. He isa pure- 
bred Shetland, about 3 1-2 feet bigh. periectly gave wee broke to ride and drive. You can see from the 
picture that heis a strong little and cap baul a buggy full of boys and giris, 

4 ; im addition to **Major’’ and his 
A Prize Guaranteed Every Contestant git SIS 
Bi Watches for boxh 35-} (eg TIA T positive! “Goid’ana 

ler Wa ‘ameras, er Mes gu a 
reward to every person who takes any wart'tn the contest. 4 
wp A Bs, 

it 1 at 
Ss A as, B.A Coupon Good for 2,000 points 
"Major. the Buasy i PAY - wy on ais credit for 2,600 
mn ou our ive me 

earn ‘‘Major™ and the outht and I will bend you pele toweee winning oN * and Pony Outfit. 

my bew 24-page Premium Catalog. Also tell me all about your Plan for hel 
me pvt the Pony Outfit and other miuma, an 
send me Premium Catalog. 8. F. 
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BREAKING BROODIES 
In breaking setting hens frog 








by the head and neck a 
the nest, then duck tj 






cold water. Do into a 
flour bag and gf on the 
clothes reel. a small 
dark coop ¢ e her to 
submiss Do not believe tiigt you can 
scare 0 iddy enough to Jnake her 
forget he ling instinct surprising 










Jo not for a 
can break her 
Y placing a few stones 
or rock or pic f slate in her nest. Do 
not believe a neck tie tied around her 
neck will do the trick, nor by placing her 
in a merry-go-round. All of these and a 
good many other equally foolish methods 
will not break up a “broody” unless she 
is not thoroughly broody and only half 
willed in that direction. 

One of the best and by far the most 
humane and practical method is first, to 
arrange all nests so that no hens can 
roost in them at night. Next, watch 
carefully and as soon as any broody hens 
are discovered, catch them at once and 
remove to a coop, especially constructed 
for the purpose. We have found two of 
these coops recommendable. One is 
located inside, generally in one corner of 
the pen above the roost platform. The 
sides are constructed out of inch poultry 
netting or quarter inch galvanized hard- 
ware cloth. ‘The floor is constructed of 
one inch strips placed one inch apart. 

The other 1s a coop similarly constructed 
but placed on legs at a convenient height 
from the ground 

These coops are equipped with food 
and water dishes, and here Yet me add that 
is what we are after. Many inhuman 
methods may break a broody hen, but 
will not start her to laying. Our aim 
should not be to break up a broody hen, 
but to get her to laying again as soon as 
possible. In order to bring this about, 
we must give her considerate attention 
instead of abuse, and feed her well. 
Provide her with plenty of fresh water, 
grit, and charcoal, and feed her in other 
respects the same you are feeding laying 
hens. We have found it advisable to give 
her a dusting with a good lice powder. 
Provide plenty of green food and animal 
food.—F. W. K. 


PREPARING FOR WINTER EGGS 

The. poultry breeder who makes a 
specialty of selling eggs for hatching gets 
his main profits in the spring and it is 
spring laying that he wants, but the 
farmer or the poultry raiser who wants 
to make a fair profit from his flock and 
not sell eggs for hatching must get eggs 
in winter when he can sell the eggs for 
double what they are worth in the spring 
and summer, 

Whether pullets or old hens, they must 
go into the winter vigorous and in good 
condition. Good condition does not 
mean fat, for a fat hen will never lay in 
the winter. It means having had plenty 
of feed and well balanced, and exercise 
enough to keep her active. Mites, lice 
and roup must be entirely absent, or 
practically so. Lice have cut down egg 
vields far beyond what is recognized, and 
very often a non-paying flock owes the 
condition entirely to the drain on their 
systems from the mites and lice they are 
nourishing with their ufe-blood. 

Plenty of pure fresh air day and night 
is a necessity if you want you hens to lay. 
The old practice of shutting hens up in 
close, warm houses is all wrong. Nature 
prepared hens to stand almost any amount 
of dry cold. You need not 


her with 


from this hs 


freezing if you keep them in a dry house 
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| Bucking the Beef Trust 
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The first co-operative packing plant established in the United States 
is located at La Crosse, Wisconsin. It has been in operation about sixteen 
months. No less than eight other companies are in the process of organization. 
The La Crosse Company has been and is a money maker. Many farmers and 
others feel that live stock prices are manipulated by the packers. Many feel 
that there are too many items of expense from the time the critter is sold 
by the farmer or feeder till it is sold off the block to consumers. If you share 
these opinions, you will read with interest the article entitled “Bucking the 

f Trust” written for Successful Farming by Theodore Macklin, which 
will appear in the October number of Successful Farming. Mr. Macklin will 
tell you in detail of the organization of the La Crosse Company. He will tell 
you of the conditions under which the Company is doing business. He will 
tell you just how much money the ¢ompany made the first year and just what 
the items of expense and the sales of finished product amounted to during the 
year. He will tell you why the plant has been successful. Make it a point to 
read — Macklin’s article on this very important subject in our October 
number. 


An Undiscovered Gold Mine 


“Tt is a well known fact that, pound for pound of grain and forage fed, the 
mutton sheep in England pay better returns than any other domestic animal. 
They pay the rent in good times and bad. High class mutton sheep have 
tramped prosperity and fertility into the farms of Great Britain, even though 
exposed to the competition of the whole world. What a marvelous lesson to 
the American flock owners.” ‘These lines are taken from the article, ‘Money 
Making Muttons,”’ by C. B. Ford. Mr. Ford has written this excellent article 
for the October number of Successful Farming. After reading this article, you 
will agree with us that many an American farmer, with a climate, soil and a 
wide variety of forage and grain crops wonderfully well adapted to sheep 
raising, is overlooking a gold mine on his own farm when he neglects to pay 
attention to the production of mutton. 


Why Does a Greased Wagon Run Easily? 


A silly question you may say, but after all, can you answer the question 
readily? What is there about oil or grease that makes one surface move easily 
over or within another? The article “Gas Engine Lubrication” by H. Colin 
Campbell, which will appear in the October number of Successful Farming, 
not only answers the above question, but deals with the general subject of 
lubrication. This is a very interesting article, and it is one that should be of 
great, value to every farmer and every other person who owns machinery 
or a vehicle of any kind. After reading this article, one realizes why certain 
oils give best seouite under given conditions. The various systems of lubrica- 
tion 7 explained. You will find it well worth your while to read this excellent 
article. 


The War and American Agriculture 


John Snure, one of our Washington correspondents, from a careful anaiysis 
of government figures for exports for the year ending June 30th, shows to 
what extent American agriculture has profited because of the terrible European 
conflict. Mr. Snure deals with the subject from various angles. The facts 
which he presents and the deductions he makes from those facts should be of 
interest to every American farmer. Mr. Snure’s article will appear in the 
October number of Successful Farming. 


Open Ditch or Tile 


The excessive rainfall of the past season in most sections of the United 
States has caused considerable loss to farmers. For this reason the subject 
of drainage is a most interesting one at this time. In our October number we 
shall present an article dealing with the advantages and disadvantages of 
various systems of drainage. Watch for this timely article in our next issue. 


Attractive Kitchens 


In an article of the above title, Dorothy Calhoun gives us scores of ideas 
and suggestions for making the kitchen attractive and convenient. The women 
folks spend a large part of each day inthe kitchen. Why not make it a pleasant 
and inviting place? This article will appear in our October number. 


Read Our Big October Number 


Literally scores of good things in the way of general farming articles, 
money-making ideas and suggestions, editorials, household hints, articles for 
boys and girls, dressmaking suggestions, our special music coupon, etc., will 
appear in the October number. 

We are sparing neither time, labor, nor expense to make Successful Farming 
just such a farm and family magazine as we believe will please and benefit 
you and every person in your home. We are deeply grateful for your past 
patronage, and hope to have your continued cooperation. 

‘A Red . rrow ‘ the lett of this paragraph, indicates that your sub- 

scription to Successful Farming has expired, or that 
it is about to expire, or that this copy is sent you as a sample with a cordial 
invitation to become a subscriber. if your time is out, it 1t soon will be out, 
or if you are not now a subscriber, by all means subscribe at once so that 
you will be sure to receive our splendid October number Use the coin-card 
we have placed in this copy of your magazine for your convenience, or send 
money order, bank draft, postage stamps, personal check, or pin a dollar bill 


to the coin-card. , 
Successful Farming | : 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Des Moines, Ia. 
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* not lay well. 


one ereeme 7 


where air currents, or rather drafts, do 
not sweep over them. 

The house with cracks you could throw 
@ cat is more healthful than the 
one you find steaming hot when you let 
the out, provided said cracks are 
all on one side. Hens are hot blooded and 
are surrounded by a heavy coat of one 
of the best non-conductors of heat, 
feathers. These featheis hold a supply of 
stall air among them that further insulates 
the hen’s y- Hens do not perspire 
and the feathers will not absorb moisture 
from outside readily, so there is no eooling 
by evaporation as in most animals. You 
see the hen has her own ample protection 
from cold and all she asks of you is to 
keep her dry. If you have ever slept in 
a close room and felt a dull headache, a 
bad taste in your mouth, and an inclina- 
tion to quit work, you can sympathize 
with the hen shut in a close house and her 
sense of duty not being well developed, 
she quits her job right there. If you have 
slept on a comfortable bed in the open 
and felt every nerve in your body respon- 
sive to the new day, full of vim and energy, 
you can understand why it is that the hen 
in the open front house cannot help but 
lay, other conditions being right. 

Plenty of scratching floor and dry 
scratching material for the snowy days 
of winter are other things needed to make 
hens lay. Hens must have exercise to 
make them have good appetites for their 
food, for a hen that does not eat well will 
Scattermg grain in the 
straw makes them work for it in the way 
nature provided they should get their 
food, and gives them health. illet hay 
can form a part of the scratch material 
to good advantage, for the heads of millet 
will form a constant source of supply of 
a seed so small they will work a long time 
to get enough to satisfy them. They 
like millet, too, and will work energetically 
to dig it out. The straw in the scratching 
floor should be about a foot deep. Keep 
it dry as possible and if it gets mouldy 
remove and replace it. 

One of the essential things that is over- 
looked very often is the dust bath. A 
large shallow box filled with dust slight! 
moistened will be about the thing. it 
the lice are at all bad, a liberal sprinkling 
= insect powder will help to discourage 
them. 

Build plenty of self feeders to take care 
of oyster shell, cracked bone and mash. 


. Some like to keep a grain or two in self 


feeders but I think it is better to feed all 
ao in the scratching material. The 
eed should contain a complete ration, 
ani the mash should have the proper 
percentage of meat meal to make eight 
or ten per cent of the whole ration, grain 
and mash. Root crops supply succulent 
food that is good for the hens in winter, 
and sprouted oats or alfalfa meal, separate 
or mixed in the mash, will add green. 
I like to have the mash at least one third 
bran.—L. H. C. 


WIDOW’S RIGHTS 

This question comes from an Iowa 
reader: ‘Would it be better to have a 
joint deed in case the man dies with only a 
will for the step children to break? Would 
the widow thus be assured of one-half of 
the estate?”—W. 8., Iowa. 
_ The wife can have secured to her any 
interest in the property that the husband 
consents to, whether the wholeestateat his 
death, a half interest, or an interest for 
life, with remainder to the children at 
her death. This would avoid any trouble 
which might be raised by a will contest, 
but the deed should be drawn by a thor- 
oughly competent attorney.—A. L. H. 8. 


Write to our advertising department as 
often as you wish for information concern- 
ing implements or articles you do not find 

vertised. They can help you. 
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received my Hamilton 
guns are a necessity and If a gun doesn't do business, we don't keep it. 


Hamilton Rifle 
Cloverton Minn, 5-18-14 ra Y ’ 
rened ay imine NOP FOU? 
shoots as accurately as my 

I have shot a large number of game birds, rabbita, and hawks and it 
ane Cone cause tens renee Geant —ih fact it does all, and more than 


Dear Mr. Meredith: I 

father's and brother's large rifles. We live in a wilderness where 
of a 22 calibre rife. Y ° r 
a ~ ours truly, Fred 
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Look for SHIRLEY on 
this buckle when you 
, buy suspenders—if it's 
there you'resureof getting the 
kind you’ ve learnedtotrust— 







The cote ees 
SHIRLEY tick. 
ei guarantees 
vow sultafaction 
or money dock, 










For 17 years the choice ¥ 
of three million men who 
want freedom, ease, service, 
and style in suspenders. 
SHIRLEY Presidents are 
the original free-shoulder 
suspenders. They leave you free for work 
or play, give solid comfort and outlast 


all others. 
Imitated now but far from 
rotect yourself—it’s easy. “Vent 
or SHIRLEY on the buckles. It’s on 
the red-striped “‘satisfaction-or-money- 
back” ticket, too. Be safe. 
Remember SHIRLEY 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO, 
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EARN $2,000 TO $10,000 A YEAR 
We will teach you te bop bigh arade saleamen in ht weeks 
me and essure you definite 






t positions from a bum- 
er of reliable firme who will offer you opportunities to earn 
ig Pay while you are learning. No former ex = 
quired. Wee ¥ for iculars, list of bun potest geod 
openings and testimonials from bundreds of our « ents 
now $100 te $600 @ month. Address nearest office. 


Dept 557 NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago Meow York Ban Franciece 











The OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON CLASP 
is a positive protection for the stocking. 
Ask at your Store or send 15c for Children’s 
¥ (giveage) or 50¢ for Women's Sewons ( four). 


Of G8 FROST CO MAKERS. BOSTON. 









































We will send the famous 
“VICTOR 61" razor to you Free for 
Days Trial. If you wish to buy then send as $1.75 \° 
fal price for the razor and our guarautee. No obliga- 
tions to buy, “THE VICTOR 61" must sell itself, Send 
No Money just a postal and we will send razor at once, 


RAZOR CGO. 629 E. 46 Pi. Chicago 





Inmnene COLLAR 


Write on postal, size and style, 
high or low. We will send starch- 
finished ** Linene”’ collar so you can 
prove comfort and economy. 


Bea Good WRESTLER 


Learn by » 

pow * by 
gee 5 
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DECORATI 
Wall decoration is a real problem. The 
common, old-fashioned way of ornament- 
ing the wall is to paper. Papered walls 
have many disadvantages. The color | 
fades, and the spots behind pictures, etc.., | 
are soon very different from the ex 
walls, Papered walls are not durable— | 
usually a few months wear gives the paper 
the appearance that the room has been 
decorated for years. I have seen papered | 
walls ruined in one winter by a smoky | 
furnace, by creosote running down the pa- | 
per from a stove pipe thimble, or by the 
grime around a hot water or steam radia- | 
tor. | 

Tinting walls with water colors or kal- 











| 
| 











ing 


somine was the first step made towards 


| sanitary wall coatings. While water color 


decoration is sanitary and pretty it cannot 
be cleaned satisfactorily and should be | 
washed off the wall before another coat is 
applied. Repeated coats on top of each 
other will ruin a wall. 

Painted Walls 

During the last few years wall decora- | 
tion has been perfected until we now have | 
in flat oil paint, an ideal wall covering. | 
Flat oil paint can be washed; it is sanitary 
and one coat can be put over another. 
Each succeeding coat improves the wall 
by making it harder and eliminating im- 
perfections. 

What is flat oil paint ? It is paint body, 
ground in linseed oil thinned to workin 
consistency and dries with a gloss, but 1 
ground in linseed oil and thinned to work- 
ing consistency with turpentine, it dries 
“dead,”’ or without luster. Lead and tur- 
pentine make so thin a coat that it does 
not hide or cover well. The great paint 
manufacturers have afier years of research 
and experiment, accomplished what has 
seemed impossible—manufactured an oil 
paint that covers walls with a beautiful, 
deep velvet texture, that has never been 
equaled in beauty and fineness. Flat oil 
paints are manufactured by most large 
paint companies and are known by trade- 
mark names, 

Do not buy the cheapest per gallon, 
as usually the highest priced is the cheap- 
est per square yard on the wall. Different 
makes will spread between 500 and 800 
square’ feet to the gallon. On a hard 
finished wall you could afford to pay 50 
cents per gallon more for a paint that 
would spread 800 square feet than to pay 
50 cents Jess for one that would spread 
only 500 square feet. You can tint your 
walls, and stencil the borders at about 
the same cost as papering with a medium 
grade of paper. i have known walls 
tinted with fat oil paint to last for six 
years in good condition, having been 
cleaned with wall paper cleaner three 
times in that time. 

How To Do It 

A new wall should be sized; that is, the 
first coat of paint should fill the pores of 
the plaster sufficiently to keep succeeding 




















Use These 


You know the Chicago fire in 1871 
was cased by ry Saaunall ina 
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Flashlights 
make such accidents impossible 

























lights, without wires; easily car- 
ried in the pocket or set an 

with safety. 

_ Made in a variety of styles and 
sizes at prices to suit 5 
EVEREADY coineal wih 
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complete 
or write for catalog No, 98 
American Ever Ready Works 
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Big op- 
unities every- 
where for Detroit trained 
automobile men. Interesti 
tand money making b 
ness. Ambitious men n 













hauffeurs, garage and repair men, testers, etc. 
have more than they can do. Plenty of room 
for you. 
EARN $75 TO $300 PER MONTH 
Students have experience of bulldi 
from start to finish—factory training in 
ing, etc.—all the leading types of starting, lighting 
eee snare B comrsten. New 6-c “1 Losier 
T car used for r instruction. Just pur- 
= ns Chassis. Used solely’ 
on. 
E PLACE TO LEARN. 
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for , fuarantee and of *‘ Auto School 
§ . Jump on the train come to Detroit, 

be yy . qtarte any time, 
the automobile business in 't and learn it right. 





MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 
Dept. S F-9 Selden Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


























Cut Your Own Hair 


Save Time and Money 
It is now possible for 
you to cut your own hair 
cut ust as em- 













HAIR CUTTE 
The only device of ite 
kind on the market—works 
= acomb, no clipping. 


tte ve " 
Tr 


ed. Send $1 today. 
write for further information. 
Dealers-- | seller--selle work, lots 
Osprodt. “Wile es for cur money-making propesitios. 










coats from soaking into the plaster. The 
first coat or size coat should penetrate into 
the plaster enough so there would be no 


AMERICAN SAFETY HAIR CUTTER CO., 
105 Bindley Power Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














chance of it pulling loose from the plaster. 
A good size coat is one part No. 1 furni- 
ture varnish (or a good varnish size other 
than gloss oil) one part boiled oil, one part 
flat oil paint of the color to be used. Mix 
together and apply. After 48 hours, 
apply the tm 5 coat flat oil paint as it 
comes from the can. If a fine job is de- 
sired, apply after 48 hours the third coat 
flat oil paint. If you find it necessary to 
thin the paint or size, thin with turpen- 
tine.—H. D. 













Tires, —— wheels, sundries, parts, motor- 
® cycie supplies of all Kinds at Aalf aeual pris. Oe mot buy 
und! you get our catalog and offers. Write new. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., REPT. w-'29 CHICAGO 













When you travel so fast or so absorbedly 
that you cannot see the blossoms by the. 
wayside it is time to slow down a little. 
This applies to living as well as to motor- 
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JUDGMENT IN FEEDING PULLETS 


One must exercise judgment in the feed- 
ing of early hatched pullets, in order to 
prevent them from beginning to lay —— 
warm weather. Several seasons back 
had a nice lot of pullets, hatched in late 
February. In August, this lot of pullets 
started laying. Each pullet laid, perhaps, 
a dozen eggs and began to moult. This, 
of course, stopped egg production and they 
did not” begin laying again until about 
Christmas. Another lot, hatched about 
the middle of April started to lay in Oc- 
tober and Jaid well all fall and winter. It 
is needless to say that the pullets hatched 
in April returned a much larger profit than 
those hatched in February. 
A pullet that begins to lay in warm 
weather will likely moult, and thereafter 
is little better than an old hen as far as fall 
and winter egg production is concerned. 
The pullets should be fed and handled 
with the object of having them reach lay- 
ing maturity by October Ist. If they give 
wromise of laying before this, it would 
» a good idea to cut down the allowance 
of meat food in the ration, and if penned 
or yarded, to change them about in the 
pens. Fanciers often resort to this prac- 
tice im retarding egg production in the 
pullets they expect to exhibit at the fall 
shows. A pullet is at her best—has a 
bright red comb, a glossy plumage and an 
erect. carriage—just before she starta to 
lay. So when a pullet intended for the 
show-room shows promise of laying in ad- 
vance of the show season, the fancier re- 
tards egg production by feeding a more 
bulky ration and moving the pullet to new 


quarters. 
Pullets should be fairly well developed 
before beginning to lay. Those of the 
horn aioe should beat. least fivemonths 
old and those of the larger breeds at least 
six months old before starting to lay. In 
my own flock, I occasionally have a pullet 
begin laying when but four months old and 
I have noticed repeatedly that all such 
early layers turn out to be poor producers 
-—are runty, weak and undesirable from 
all standpoints.—T. Z. R. 


DISTRIBUTING FARM PRODUCE 
Continued from page 9 

and sanitary place. The commission 
dealer and produce broker will always 
play an important part in the national 
distribution of farm products, however, 
their services are not essential in selling 
in the city the products raised in the sur- 
rounding country. The possibility of 
eat the costs of food distribution lies 
primarily in inereasing and bettering fagil- 
ities for handling the products in the city. 
The shorter route between farmers and 
city dwellers will then become a means 
for adding to the farmers’ profits as well 
as increasing the purchasing power of the 
city dweller’s dollar. 

Would such a system of advanced trol- 
ley service benefit the city dwellers in 
other ways than reducing the cost. of farm 
predueter Why not? Other freight could 

» taken on and delivered from one of the 
city terminals to another in a different part 
of the city. A car of potatoes, fruit or 
other preducts received from a long dis- 
tance by a steam road could be handled 
from their terminals by the trolley to the 
various markets. It would be necessary, 
however, to regulate the service and limit 
the kinds of materials that could be 
handled by the trolleys, as well as to limit | 
the hours for this traffic. 

The foregoing is simply an outline of 
the possibilities of such a system of city 
distribution of farm products. The 
movement is sure to characterize the dis- 
tribution of such products in the future. 
The only question will be whether the 
movement will be undertaken by organiza- 
tions wholly within the cities, a by farm- 
ers’ cooperative unions. The shorter 
route ought to mean higher prices to the 
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ET are many kinds of Auto- 
loading and Pump guns—some to 
be had at very low prices. 

But it is typical of sportsmen that the great £ 
majority prefer Remington-UMC Pump and 
Autoloading guns in the hands of the average man. 


If you shoot at traps or in the field, go tothe 
Remington-U MC er im your community and 
let him show you these guns. You will know him 
by his display of the Ball Mark of Remington- 

M C—Sportsmen’s Headquarters— and he knows 
the difference in guns. 


Remington Arms-Unien Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Woolwerth Building (233 Broadway) New York City 
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GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY 
5774 Case Street Davenpert, tows 
Established 1865—Business Half ¢ Contury! 
















Those diag Short Seasons \  ex./5.: 
forged aha —never mind them. Start your tillage later, too, book, “The 
forged ver E yt ul 
They q rly freezes. Select an engine harrow that and lt sTillage 
and they aan eernn oceatein. Get a Double Action, whose Free. 


i frame forces the rear disks to cut all the land 
i the tore disks. You save power, time and labor by 
using the genuine 


The Cutaway Harrow Co. 





farmers and lower prices t6 fhe consumers, 















bearings. 004 Main Street Hgganum, 

























| LETTERS and COMMENTS 


This de 
for our cr 





rtment of Letters and Comments is 
tics, favorable and unfavorable. None 
of the views herein expressed by our subscribers 
are necessarily our views. We ‘ou to 
agree with them orc with us. Ry ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 


THE YOUNGSTERS LIKE IT 

As others are writing you their kicks in regard 
to your paper, I will send in mine. The biggest 
kick I have to make is that it does not come oftener. 
I certainly appreciate 8. F. as a clean, up-to-date 
paper for the farmer; it also contains much valuable 
information for men in other occupations of life. 

I am postmaster at our little town and own a 
little place of about ten acres here also. I have 
two little children, the oldest a boy of three years, 
the youngest a girl of eleven months. They ? 
love papers and pictures. Will say that 8. F. 
one paper that I will try to keep for them to send 
when they get older to help in molding their future 
character for honesty and truthfulness. Your 
short stories are to the point and as fine as can be. 
I like your paper from cover to cover—Q. G. T., 
Okla. 





COUNTY AGENT A SUCCESS 

I see our friend Mr. Elmer Nelson, Van Buren 
County, lowa, is opposed to county agents or farm 
advisors as we call them in this state. I think Mr. 
Nelson gave a very good example of the need of a 

arm advisor. 

4 happen to be lucky enough to live in Humboldt 
County, Calif., which was the first county in this 
state to employ a farm advisor. He has done so 
well that we are trying to get an addition of one 
farm advisor and one county veterinarian.— 
J. E. 8., Calif. 


TAKES SHOT AT COUNTY AGENT 

In your paper for this month, you again felt your- 
self called upon to defend the county agent. We 
had one in this county last year. His principal 

work here consisted in endeavoring to form farmers’ 
clubs, the object of which was to discuss the social 
side of farm life and not the business side, and to 
institute potato growing contests among school 
children, and furnishing seed potatoes at one dollar 
per bushel when farmers were selling potatoes at 
fifty cents per bushel 

When time came for him to be hired for another 
year, the busipess men of the county petitioned 
the county commissioners to hire him for another 
year and the farmers petitioned them not to, but the 
business men won out, as they always do under 
our commercial club government and the farmers 
are again being taxed to support a man they do 
not want. The county agent is a device that origin- 
ated in the brain of some hireling of the system 
that rules our government. The object of the agent 

to allay discontent among farmers and keep 
their minds off their real problems. s the county 
agents were made secretary of the American 
Society of Equity for the peo A he was supposed to 
serve, he could do some cod aad make money for 
the reople he served. If you were a real friend of 
the } em “+r you would be boosting for the American 
Society of Equity , but you are doing most of your 
boosting for the bankers. It is a travesty on justice 
that so many farmers have to pay interest to a 
banker for a chance to make a living.—D. L. B., 
Minn. 


is 


A CHECK ON HOG CHOLERA 
The talking illustrations on front of 8. F. are true 
and always up to, or a little in advance of 
date. In looking over “Our Bulletin,” I notice 
what A. B., N. Y., says about sweet clover. And 
judging from his sy mptoms should say his head is 
not far from level. Continuing down the column, 
I must say that county agents are often an ex- 
pensive luxury and often the balance is to their 
credit rather than “in the red ink.” Renville 
ounty has such an agent who don't amount to 
shucks unless people “lend him an ear” and co- 
operate with him as occasion demands. He shares 
his office with the United States heg doctors. By 
the way, to explain about these United States hog 
doctors. Be it known that over a year ago Congress 
appropriated $50,000 for the sup pression of hog 
cholera to be expended in fifteen different counties 
in so many states, to emphasize the fact that hog 
cholera could be -tentinnn © 9 
Renville county was one of the fifteen selections. 
and a number of United States hog veterinarians 
duly arrived at Olivia (county seat) in early 1914 
Chey cooperated with the state of Minnesota and 
locally with the county agent. They appointed a 
spotter” in each four sections of the county to 
spread the news and explain the free plan of treat- 
ment, ete. They refused to vaccinate only herds 
where cholera had made its appearance. As warm 
weather came and outbreaks began to occur, fre- 
quent and more frequent these United States 
eterinarians got busy and more busy. On one 
ceasion this writer knew one of them to vaccinate 
68 hogs after dark and by the headlights of his 
government gas wagon, and for a long time these 


to life 


eterinarians held their record of 98 hogs aaved out 
of every 100 vaccinated. And this year to date 
there have been very much fewer out of 


cholera than at this date a year ago and mast of the 
coves so far this year have been very much mi 
than last, with t ntage of hogs very 
much reduced and with the worst part of the season, 
September and October, yet to come. From all 


in Renville county. So much for Uncle Sam who 
expended ,000 in fifteen counties in the United 
States wi amount certain —— fur- 
nished ts the several states, saved the farmers of 
Renville county alone around $300,000 worth of 
hogs in 1914 and an unknown amount so far in 1915. 
Another fact worth knowing is that in every case 
where the milder outbreaks have occurred again this 
year that such outbre: occurred where —- 
tion was incomplete last fall.—A. D. 8., 


WANTS NO BERMUDA GRASS 
I notice in your last issue of 8. F. on page 37, a 

iece entitled ‘Bermuda Grass,” written by T. ‘A. 

Mitchell of Oklahoma. Now he has given you a 
glowing aecount of the virtues of this pest. y i 
endeavor to give you a description of the other side. 
In my estimation there is not a worse it amo 
weeds to the farmer than this Bermuda graas. 
would rather have on my farm, nut grass, sand burrs, 
ecockle burrs, or anything else that I have had to 
contend with, than this infernal Bermuda grass. 
If it once gets a start on your place it will be there 
as long as time lasts. You can't plow it out and to 
cultivate “ ound after it once has a start is im- 
possible. were going to buy a farm and would 
see a sa of Bermuda grass on it, I would not buy 
that farm, no matter how nice a location or how 
bad I wanted it, for it is utterly impossible to get 
rid of it. Now my skirts are clear. lhe anyone wants 
to sow Bermuda grass on their place go ahead and 
try it, but don’t blame me for it. For I say there is 
not a worse pest in the weed fay 2 he I Love had 
experience with all kinds.—F. E.., 


WANTS CARPENTRY DEPARTMENT 
I enjoy your paper because it is a family paper, 
which helps all members of the farm. I admire the 
editor for keeping out tobacco and liquor advertise- 
ments. But I find one department w ich i is missing 
in most every magazine. That is a “Carpentry 
Department."" Every farmer has something to fix, 
build, or mend. Almost every farm has c nter 
tools and has to use them, but more than half of 
them do not make the things right or to the best 
advant hey have not a set plan or idea, where- 
as if he looked up a department of carpentry, he 
could find a simple way to make what he wants to, 
Many things the farmer has to make or fix, such as 
making of pig pens, hen coops, harness racks, etc., 
need care, and good planning, which the ordinary 
et cannot always do, on account of work.— 
Comment: We have had articles dealing with 
the use of tools, the building and repairing of vari- 
ous thi about the farm, such as are mentioned 
above. “Does the majority of our readers want a 
department of carpentry in each issue?—Editor. 


WOULD FIGHT FOR RURAL CREDIT 
We get real pk -4 8. F. that we cannot and do 
not get in other 

There is one thi ag that I have had my attention 
drawn to and that ts is that you are advising farmers 
to cooperate with the bankers. Now, my dear 
friend, you have worked hard and long to 
government credit system, while the bankers have 
been working hard for Wall Street, and now that 
they see that their time is limited they want to 
gain the confidence of the farmers. The express 
companies did not cut rates till after the parcel 
post went into effect and now the government is 
taking the matter up and you have been a great 
factor in getting done what is being done at present. 
I hope that you will fight for a government rural 
credit system until we get it and then the bankers 
will cut rates.—Geo. Bagley, Mont. 

Comment: Farmers should cooperate with 
everybody who can be of mutual help. Farmers 
must not be suspicious of everybody who doesn't 
farm. But just the same, see that all advances 
made by bankers or others ring true of friendly 
interest.—Editor. 


LET US BE AMERICANS 

Wish to congratulate you on your anti-militarism 
articles. Yes, I believe it is hard for our president 
to be neutral, with a bunch of Wall Street interests 
howling for war, so they may gain millions on high 
interest loans. But it is still harder to find a cause 
for war; asking our government to remedy Britain's 
trou! les is out of reason. Let us be Americans, not 
pro-British or pro-German and have those that 
eare to hang around the war zone, take their own 
risk. Better that a few jingoes suffer their own 
fate, than to force hundreds, perhaps thousands 
to shed blood for the fool-hearted ‘risk takers. 
Being divided by 3,000 miles of water, it would be 

ure lust to entangle our nation in this unpopular, 
Saetbaveus, butchery - —wW. D. 

AN UNFAIR ACCUSATION 

In your June number you praise the President 
for his war policy and accuse Germany of trying to 
force United States into war, when t esident's 
course is nothing but cowardice, not with regard 
to Germany, but also with Great Britain. Germany 
is onl following England's be 8 lead. a  — seized 
our ships in when they were 
bound for a neutral port and - received protests 
when, if we had a man for a President, there would 
have been demands and if necessary armed resist- 


A. 8., 


ance, which would have puta stop to interference 
with our mensuant 3 a. Tey ee whe wees 
on the Lusitania were ae - 

England has long ago Fo ieclared . : 


the Eeglich finn iz caatte Wh came 20 
territory, therefore, our people had no SA to 
there knowing that a state of war existed. 6° 
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tent or just simply making a noise to keep the 
people looking in one direction, while he grafts in 
another. On page nine of your June number are 
charges brought against the supervisors of an Iowa 
county, every one of which could be brought against 
the president and congressmen of both houses. The 
fact is that the wages and other amounts paid the 
president and all other public officers is fifty per 
cent too much and it attracts such grafters as the 
late secretary of state and others of the ammo stamp 
who are out for the cash graft.—A. Tex. 

Comment: This letter is unworthy a any man 
who tries to be a good citizen. We do not pay our 
public officers, such as president, too much, and 
they are not grafters in the accepted sense. Be 
fair minded towards all, until unworthiness actually 
shows up.—Editor. 


SEES FAR-REACHING INFLUENCE 

I want to give your readers a thought ins 
by the communication of Ben T. Brown, of ne 
souri, a fourteen year old lad who wrote of the 
inspiration he received by the study of “oil tractors, 
automobiles, machinery, etc, etc. 

The children of today are greatly blessed above 
those of a half century or more through = 
that line of attractions. Not Am will they 
their mature years be greatly benefited by the ms ~ 
terial services of such new inventions, but as eager 
investigators with all the enthusiasm of youth they 
will catch the inspiration of the scientific trend now 
happily augmenting in all departments of human 
activity. 

That will eliminate in a great measure from the 
character development of the young the idea of 
force as a personal characteristic, and replace it 
with the realizing sense that skill scientifically 
and receptively acquired will alone bring true suc- 
ce 

In the ages of the past when men were occupied 
mainly with conquering the lower animals, brute 
force was the one dominant characteristic and 
resulted in the unconscious growth of egotism, sel- 
fishness and greed for personal dominion. The 
cowboy was a strong character and ‘“‘felt bully” 
whether breaking a broncho or busting a political 
party. 

But as motor power takes the place of horse 
power, as electricity trans — rsonal strength, 
as scientific analysis an areful correlation of 
elements supercedes will power and personal ambi- 
tion, the wide-awake and responsive youth will de- 
velop his personality into a skill that will be scien- 
tific, accurate and humble rather than selfish, 
brutal and egotistic. He will learn to appreciate 
his environment rather than himself. 

Men will learn and children will more and more 
unconsciously grow up into a realization that the 
easiest way, the best way and the only truly suc- 
cessful way is dictated and conditioned by a power 
outside themselves and that their personal develop- 
ment requires their full recognition of the natural 
order.—J. B., Ala. 


MISTAKEN =a for EXPOSITION 


Many newspaper oil les have given some very 
wrong impressions concerning the awards the Iowa 
exhibit won at the Panama Pacific Exposition. As 
I was with the exhibit from the beginning and was 
the only one in charge during the entire judging 
period, I can, no doubt, correct some of these 
wrong impressions. 

In the first place, Iowa did not win the Grand 
Prize on the entire state display. There was no 
such award made. If there had been, I guess Iowa 
would have won it. Iowa did win the very best 
Grand Prize that was awarded in the entire agri- 
cultural division, viz, the Grand Prize on Collective 
Exhibit of corn. 

Numerous articles have given the impression 
that Mr. Zellar’s bushel of corn won the Grand 
Prize. No Grand Prize was awarded to a bushel 
from any state. Mr. Zellar’s bushel won a gold 
medal, just exactly the same prize that several other 
of our bushel entries won. Our bushels did not 
compete with those from other states. The various 
entries were given markings according to their 
merit and these markings entitled the articles to 
various medals and awards. We made about 290 
entries and only four of these were considered not 
worthy of any award. Iowa had the quality and 
won prizes accordingly.—Victor Felter, Ia. 


GOT SHORT MI MEASURE 
There is one thing I think the farmers’ attention 
should be called to saponeny in the west. That is 
short measure, with berries especially. I bought 
strawberries and raspberries by the crate this year 
for winter use and not one of the boxes in the crates 
was over half full. My strawberries (mostly juice) 
cost me when canned (without counting labor) 
45 cents per quart; raspberries (jam), 50 cents per 
int. I osadiee this pretty high for working people. 
I hope this will be a prosperous year for all the farm- 
ng folks 4 that our country will keep out of the 
war. —C. 8. B. Q., Mont. 


I enclose coupon for music along with five cents 
in stamps. You people are certainly “abreast of 
the times” and give your patrons one hundred per 
cent value for any money expended with you.— 


. L. L., Ohio. 
I think your 


of giviag farmers music 
icheap is apler au be watching the coupon 
every 8. £.,N.D 


ment: More than 3500 a our readers took 
advantage of the o unity to obtain 
music at a low price in the first month i it was offered. 
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MAKING BOUQUETS 


How to Arrange Flowers and Colors 
By L.H. COBB 
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BUNCH of flowers crowded to- ' Callas are beautiful flowers, but to send 





A In a bouquet the flowers show their | bad taste, and might prove a severe shock 
individual beauty, and the colors do not | to a sensitive nature. Bright colors and 
conflict. There is a knack about bouquet | delicate perfumes are what is best for the 
making and it is easily learned if atten-! sick room. White flowers, or flowers with 
tion is given to details |sickening odors, like the cape jasmine, 

The first thing to avoid is a conflict of | tuberose, or narcissus will not be allowed 
Green foliage and white flowers| in the room very often where a capable 
is well to| nurse is in charge. 








color. 
are great harmonizers, but it 
avoid colors that do not go well together. | Pansies and violets where the stems 

There is a simple device for quickly | are short, and individual florets of the 
telling what colors will harmonize to- double balsam, are prettiest when banked 
gether, but it is not infallible, for Nature | on a saucer of wet sand, where they are 
gives us but few pure colors. Our reds} to be used for table decorations. In fact 
contain tinges yellow, and become | this is the only way these short stemmed 
scarlets, or of blue and become crimsons. | flowers can be used in bouquets, and it 
Foliage greens are either tinged with blue | is by no means less beautiful when well 
or yellow, as you can easily notice by | done than the more pretentious bouquets 










ol 






gether in a mass is not a bouquet.|a calla bunch to a sick person would be 


examining the leaves of se -eral plants 


To make this little color chart draw a| 


wheel with seven spokes exactly the same 
distance apart. Beginning with red follow 
around your wheel naming the spokes as 
follows in the order given; red, violet, 
purple, blue, green, yellow, orange, com- 
ing around to the red again. Now nearly 
opposite, any color there are two spokes 
either of which will perfect 
contrasts with it. You notice that op- 
posite red we have both blue and green. 
Our national flag gives you an idea of the 
perfect contrast of the blue and red, while 
every merchant will make use of the con- 
trast of red and green in showing his goods. 
Have you ever noticed a clerk throw down 
a piece of green and then show you the 
oo you asked-for with the green as a 
background? The green enhances the 
red color, making it appear brighter 

To use this chart, bear in mind that 
contrasts make showy bouquets, but they 
harmonize; that the shades of color be- 
tween the first and second spokes either 
side of a color conflict with it; and that 
the shades of color between it and the 
first spoke on each side harmonize with it 


he nimost 


| of long stemmed flowers. 


| consideration the use, and bear in mind 
| that a lack of any contrast will make a 
dull effect. Pink and white makes a very 
| Prett combination. Delicate shades of 
pink and blue are pretty. Both of these 
| are refined and what we call quiet com- 
binations, and when it is necessary to use 
| strongly contrasting colors like blue and 
red a single flower or two of the one with 
| plenty of white to tone down the contrast 
| will yet be classed with the quiet bouquets; 
but. where a showy brilliant effect is 
desired use freely of the strongest con- 
trasts, and use your whites with dark 
|shades to increase the contrasts, being 
careful to keep conflicting colors apart, 
weferably using only contrasting colors 
in the whole. 


BURYING HYACINTH BULBS 

To secure the very best results in grow- 
ing hyacinths for indoor blooming, the 
pate containing the bulbs sh be 


yuried, 
more of a job than most persons care for 





by similarity, and form quiet, pleasing 
combinations. Nature sometimes har-| 
monizes flowers without being in accord | 
with this chart, but Nature has a system | 
of blending colors that we cannot hope | 
to equal. 

Variety, But Not Too Much 

Too great a variety in size and form of | 
flowers is another thing to avoid. Some | 
of the prettiest bouquets l ever made 
were composed of one variety ol flowers 
and two shades of color. Never mix 
flowers differing greatly in texture or in} 
stiffness of stem. Geraniums and roses | 
look outlandish in the same bouquet, as | 
do roses and carnations, or carnations and 
geraniums. A bunch of vellow narcissus 
and pink hyacinths would be out of 
harmony, both in colors and in form of 
flowers. It is a safe plan to mix flowers as 
little as possible unless the bouquet is 
large and there is an opportunity to mass 
in sections the forms, harmonizing the 
colors and also the forms by a free use of 
foliage and white flowers 

Do not try to use too many flowers for 
the size of your bouquet. The flowers show 
up better if they are far enough apart to 
make each individual flower have a beaut \ 
of its own. Where they are massed the 
only possibility of beauty is in the form 
of the mass, and the harmony of the colors, 
while a loose bouquet has as many points 
of beauty as there are flowers in it, in 
addition to the general beauty of form 
and harmony of color. 

In making bouquets for sending to 
sick rooms avoid flowers with strong odors, 
or suggestive flowers such as are used 
extensively and expecially funeral work 





ith 


| other way. 


as there is some labor attached to it, anc 


very frequently the weather makes the | 


task of unearthing them for removal into 
the house a very unpleasant one. 

A trench sixteen or eighteen inches in 
depth, with earth placed around the pots 
containing the bulbs, at the bottom of the 
trench, and the whole covered with a 
foot of coal ashes, is a very good way to 
do this. 

Where there is a hotbed pit which will 
not be used until after the bulbs are lifted, 
it will save digging a trench, and the 
ashes may be placed over the pots just 
as in the trench. 


In designing the bouquet take into, 


In many cases however this is a little | 
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Do not place anything between the soil 
in the pots and the coal ashes. The ashes 
should be pretty well moistened. The 
coolness of the ashes will retard deve 
ment of the foliage, and when the b 
have plenty of time to develop the bud 
in the heart of the bulb, there will be much 
better flowers. 





Three months is not too long to allow | 
bulbs to remain buried. If the potting | 
can be delayed until the weather is a 
the results will be more satisfactory.— 





“Many a man speaks of his neighbor's 
common horse sense,”’ said General Gi 
“but in reality it is about seventy-five 
per cent mule sense. And there's no 
slam in that, for the mule has more sense 
in a minute than a horse has in a day.” 


It usually pays to smile even if you don’t 
just like it. It makes others happier and 
you will benefit in the reflection if in no 
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Traveling is sometimes very trying, 
especially for the children, and how to 
keep them employed is quite an important 
matter. Among the many ways are sur- 
prise packages, giving them one or two a 
day as the case may require. Have the 
children guess between times what the 
the next one may contain. 

One package might consist of several 
alphabets cut from paper or painted on 
eards. The children could spell the sta- 
tions while passing along or things seen 
from the car window. For another pack- 
age, figures could be made in the same 
manner and match es could be played. 
Cows, horses and sheep counted. Also a 
record of the number of miles between 
stations could be kept. For another, 
dissected animals, or funny pate that 
could be ae sorted and pi ona 
piece of cloth. Yet another might contain 
an assortment of printed dolls with dresses 
and caps. Paper and pencil always handy, 
would make another package. 

Magazines from which to clip pictures. 
And an occasional cracker stowed in the 
package would give variety and addi- 
tional charm. 

Large paper bags in which to put the hat 
away from the dust are very handy. 

Another very important article is a 
companion apron, made of any w: 
material. aprons are something on 
the order of sewing aprons, only they con- 
tain many pockets i of one, and are 
bound all around with tape. The pockets 
of different sizes and shapes are used for 
comb and brush, clothes brush, nail brush 
tooth brush, hair pins, needle thread an 
thimble, scissors with cork fastened over 
points to keep them from being dangerous, 
soap, powder, perfume, medicines, wash 
cloths and any article one may desire. 
This apron can be worn during the toilet 
and then rolled up and 5. snugly 
away. The satisfaction of knowing just 
where every article is p 
relieves many a long hunt by a tired 
traveler. 

If one has several suit cases or bags it is 
convenient to have each one numbered 
and a memorandum of what each one con- 
tains, 

When one carries lunches, each meal 
should be in a separate box and each box 
numbered, thus keeping the food from 
being mussy, and hence more appetizing. 

Some time before ing a trip begin 
picking up the necessary articles, and put- 
ting them in one place. Also have a list 
and jot down anything desirable, as you 
think of it while about your work. Thus 
at the last all will Soseadyand packing can 
be accomplished quickly and easily. 

With afew conveniences and by keeping 
the mind pleasantly occupied, even a long 
journey may not prove exhausting.— 
Mrs. J. M. iL. 


BUYING SILK 
It is almost impossible to lay down 
exact rules for the guidance of the overage 
ser in distinguishing pure dyed si 
rom that which has been adulterated by 
the addition of mineral substances. Gen- 
eral rules are not exact either for silk 
bought by the yard, made up into gar- 
ments, as knitted wear, or for embroidery. 
The only sure tests are those used by the 
expert and he can determine the true 
copical and chemical “analy "luring 
i 8i8, 
= ~ ~".. gemty 
substances or terating or wi 
ing the silk may be found out. 
A test which may be used whenever 
the purchaser has opportunity of securing 


a sample before buying a full quantity 
is known as the burning test Loosen an 
pull out some of the threads of the fabric 


end of the threads. Pure silk burns freely 
and the thread frizzles up like a burnin 

hair, leaving a black spongy residue anc 

giving off the odor of burnt bone. Weight- 
ed silks, on the other hand, burn with 
difficulty, leaving a brown or light colored 
ash, which retains after a fashion, the same 
form as the thread or sample. 

The object of adulterating silk is to 
increase the weight of the silk, so that a 
small amount of silk may appears more 
rich and heavy, and yet be sold at a 
lower price or at a greater profit than a 
pure silk of equally rich and heavy 
character. The addition of mineral sub- 
stances increases both the weight and the 
size of the thread, which when “in the 
silk,” that is, twisted into embroide 
thread or woven into fabric, has the - 
vantage of appearing to be all silk and 
also can be sold considerably rae oe 
than an article of similar weight a 
pure dyed silk. Of course, it is readil 
understood that a thread or fabric made 
of adulterated silk will not have the 
ene or lasting qualities of the pure 
silk. 

Artificial silks, or wood silks, are of 
vegetable fibre. The fibres or threads are 
never strong and when wet are sure to 
break under slight strain. They have a 
particularly brillant, shining lustre, which 
shows well if the threads are frayed out 
and examined. But, otherwise the threads 
resemble genuine silk threads so that the 
best test is a simple one. By thoroughly 
moistening a thread on the tongue and 
then gat oy | it; the artificial silk will 
break while the real silk threads will 
resist the strain. 

Mercerized cotton yarn, frequently sold 
as a substitute for silk, is easily distin- 
guished from real silk, by a close exami- 
nation of the thread. It is never as glossy 
as silk. 

Mercerized cotton does not take on as 
delicate shadings of dye as can be pro- 
duced with natural silks, neither will it 
retain its color when e to light for 
any extended i 
reason, if not for its initial beauty, it is 
inexpedient to use cotton in place of silk 
for embroidery and fine ig? where 
labor is an important factor, for while 
cotton will eventually deteriorate silk will 
retain its original beauty for an indefinite 

iod of years. This is fully exemplified 
in the ect condition of the colored silk 
embroidery, found on the antique Chinese 
mandarin skirts, which are, in man 
cases, three and four hundred years old. 


DEVELOPING BUSINESS ABILITY 

I asked a very successful city business 
woman the other day how she had been so 
well prepared to seize her opportunity 
when it came to her. 

She said, “I learned my first business 
riciples, and the ones I have always 
ollowed when I was a young girl on m 

father’s farm. Father told my sister and 
that we might have the money from the 


fowls and , but that we must first pay 
for the f supplies for the house and 
then we could divide the balance of the 
money. 


We learned at this very early age that 
exactly —s toe — of ne we 
gave our fowls, wo epend our profits, 
and we discovered also that intelligent 
thought must be given our food suppli 
or our profits would be less. 
“With an eye early trained to detect 
the reasons for profit and loss, I am today 
able to see as quickly the leaks in the 
business I am now x 
n’t think that because you are on a 
farm, you have no chance to develop 
business ability —M. C. R. 








Ink can be removed from linen by soak- 








ing it in kerosene and then washing it. 
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and apply the flame from a match to one | 


time. For this 
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Overalls are cooler, more serviceable and 
economical the year ‘round for Farm work 


than ta. 

Btifel’e Indigo has stood the test for over 75 
years. 

E washing it look likenew. Iti 
fadeless and weare like leather. 


Cloth manufactured by 
IFEL. a SONS. 


er Tago 8 W- NIA 
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Wrist Watches 
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never a saloon. 

FIVE Laboratories in Science. 

EIGHT Commodious Builaings (A new Gym- 
nasium.) 

FORTY Professors and Teachers in the 
Faculty. . b 

SIXTY Acres of lawn and shady grove in 


the compas. 
FOUR HUNDRED AND SEVENTY students 














in for 1914-15. 
EIGAT HUNDR. AND TWENTY-THREE 
SEVENTEEN HUNDRED Alumal. Forty 
thousand volumes in the Library. Nearly a 
Milton of Endowment. For Cataiog,etc., Address 


The President, Mount Vernon, lowa 





‘|MAGAZINES 1/3 PRICE 


ges pee: 7c for last 
6c; year 80c. 
: last mont. "ioe: previous mouths, 


a, 





$145. J. 4. FOLKERTS, SAN 
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INVESTIGATION OF FARM HOMES 

The Home Economics Department of 
Purdue University is investigating the 
conditions under which the farm women 
of Indiana do their work. The idea is to 
go into the community, come in contact 
with the women in various localities, and 
visit the farm homes. The women who 
are doing this work discuss conditions in 
the home and perhaps suggest how the 
home may be improved. In no case will 
names be made public and the report of 
the investigation will be used to form the 
basis of a line of extension work which 
will be of direct benefit to the farm women 
of Indiana. 

Questions are asked by investigators 
regarding labor saving devices which each 
woman has in her home, the magazines 
read, the number of hours spent in actual 
work, the amount of time for recreation 
and how it is spent. A plan is made of 
the kitchen and the location of the house 
and a record of the water and light 
supply. When enough homes all over the 
state have been visited, and enough data 
accumulated, bulletins or other publica- 
tions will be published that will be of 
value to the women and give them some 
interesting things to think about. 

The ladies who are visiting the farm 
homes tell me that in each case they are 
made welcome and most of the women 
are enthusiastic over the plan and willingly 
answer questions. “It is time they were 
doing something for us,” said one farm 
woman; “when they find out what kind 
of conditions exist in the home, they will 
be able to help us solve our home prob- 
le ms 

Our farm women are not yoked with 
oxen as they are abroad to furnish actual 
farm power, yet many of them are joined 
to a load; sometimes it is heavy work 
in inconvenient homes which constitutes 
the heft of their burden. Whatever the 
problems are, it is to be hoped that the 
arm of extension work which is reaching 
into the rural home will improve living 
conditions. The women folks on American 


farms, who are so cheerfully sharing the 
burdens of the tillers of the soil, deserve 
all the good things in this world.— 
KF. M. W. 


DELICATE FLAVORS IN MEAT 

Very frequently those who are considered 
excellent cooks are confronted with the 
fact that some of the most delicate flavors 
found in certain meats are frequently lost 
in preparing the meats for the table. 

Sut few persons comprehend that the 
lies in the manner in which the 
cooking is started. Very frequently meat 
is put on to boil in cold water. The vessel 
is filled as full as it is deemed necessary 
for the start, and the meat is put right 
into the cold water. Before it boils, and 
for several minutes after, a scum gathers 
on the surface of the water, and this 
rather ugly looking collection is skimmed 
off. It is in this skimming that much of 
the best flavor of the meat is lost. 

The remedy is to put the water on hot 
and meat in it. The cooking process begins 
e and there is nothing to skim off 


secret 


Lt om 











the surface of the water, and consequently 
all the sweet and delicate flavors found in 
the meat are preserved in this simple 








manner. 
It is declared by competent judges that 
meats so prepared are more healthful, 


and less injurious to a sickly person, than | 
the meats prepared by being first placed 


in cold water.—J. T. T. 


MAKING A STRAINING BAG 

The material to be used for a straining 
bag depends upon how clear you wish 
the fruit juice to be after straining it. 
In making extra clear jells and in bottling 
fruit juices, felt straining bags are often 
used. More practical bags, to be used in 
making jells for ordinary household use, 
may be made from flannel or material 
such as is found in flour or sugar sacks. 





i, 








Take a piece of material 27x27 inches 





square and fold it to make a three cornered 
piece; stitch up one of the open sides, then 


measure the length of the stitched side 
off on the folded edge and cut across the | 
top from point to point. See Figure 1.) 
Bind the top edge with strong tape and | 
stitch on four tapes to be used in tying 
the bag above the drain pan. See Figure 
2. Or, do not cut off the top of the bag 
after stitching up the side, but bind the 
raw edge all the way round and button 
or hook the long side over the short side 
as shown in Figure 3. 

Strong wooden frames can easily be 
made for these bags, or they may be tied | 
to the backs of chairs which have been | 
securely weighted down. A stool turned 
upside down also makes a good support. | 
The bag should be carefully washed and | 
boiled each time before using.—V. H. D. 

PRETTY BRAIDED RUGS 

Very pretty and useful rugs may be 
made from braided rags sewed together. 
In cutting the rags, make them good and 
wide, so the rugs will be heavy enough not 
to kick up easily. If you happen to have 
some rags that were cut fine for carpets, 
take four or five rags for one strand in 
your braid. Very pretty effects can be 
had in hit and miss or plain colors. The 
rugs may be made round, oval, or square. 

I will tell you how to make a square 
rug, for if you have never seen one you 
would probably not know how to go about 
it. Suppose you are going to have the 
center twenty inches square. Make a 
braid twenty inches long, cut off, and 
fasten the ends. Then make another 
braid twenty inches long and sew onto 
the first one, ete., until you have a twenty 
inch square. Now place your other braid 
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Home Economies 


Do you know that every col- 
ored material has been 
dyed? Yet as soon as it is 
faded you throw it away. 
How many of yourown, your 
husband’s or your children’s 
clothes have you given away 
or put into the rag bag this 
last year simply because 
they were faded ; ? Yet each 
one might have been made 
to look as good as new with 
a ten cent package of 


















“One Dye for All Goods” 


Don’t discard anything because it 

is soiled or faded, but get Dy-O-La 

Dye from your druggist or store- 

amy od and follow the plain, sim- 
le instructions. 

'y-O-La Dye is made in Black, 
Blue, Navy Blue, Brown, Seal 
Brown, Light Green,* Dark Green, 
“Scarlet, Yellow, Orange, Cardinal 
Red, Pink, Purple, Dark Wine, Old 
Gold, Turkey Red, and from these 
sixteen colors a great variety of 
other shades and colors can be 
made. 

Try to buy locally to save time, or 
we will send it to you on receipt 


of the regular price, ten cents, and 
also send direction book and color 
chart. 


Dy-O-LA Dye ComPANY, 
700 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 











Get more heat from your heating and 
cooking stoves. Here’sa device that will 
do it, and save its cost in a short 
time,because it saves fuel,saves carry- 
ing coal and ashes, saves time and 
money, Nothing like it has ever been 
known before. 


BLASKE 
Fuel Saving Device 


Will last a lifetime, and 
saves fuel every time you 
use it. Needs no extra at- 
tention. Easy to install— 
just lift out a joint in stove 
pipe and set it in. 
Guaranteed to Save 
25% to 50% of Fuel 

Write at once for interest- 
ing Booklet describing this 
device. Full of new facts. 
Also particulars of 30 
Day FREE Trial 
Offer, 


THE HEAT SAVER 
COMPANY 














78 W.Monroe St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














around this center and you will have a 


square Tug.—Mrs. E. 8. ‘T 





Howto Earn$100.00 Right at Home 


to apply as first ment on one of our ele- 
y YER or UPI 


gant RIGHT PIANOS. Write 
today for particulars with our special Agent's 
Factory Brice and Easy Payment Plan. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
HAGGERTY-COOK COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers — Distributors 
242 Liberty Street, Warren, Pa. 
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* How would you like 
to hear this record - 
Loud, 
a 
Subdued ? 





The Victor system of 
changeable needles 


enables you to meet 
every acoustic condition 

It gives you perfect control of the tone volume and enables you to adapt every 
record to the acoustic limitations of any room. 

The different kinds of Victor Needles give you different and distinct gradations 
of tone. Without this changeable needle system, it would be necessary to have 
several instruments, each with a different tone, to give such variation. 

You can use the full-tone needle, the half-tone needle, or the fibre needle, to suit 
the individual beauty of each record to its particular acoustic surroundings. 

You choose the volume of tone and play each record as loud or as soft as you 
personally wish to hear it, without interfering in any way with the artist’s interpre- 
tation, 

Go to any Victor dealer’s and hear your favorite music played with the 
different needles and you will fully appreciate the infinite variety of charm 
afforded by the Victor system of tone control. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to 
$350. Write for the illustrated Victor catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner G b Co, M i, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 




























AUNTY HOPEFUL ON SUNSETS | the blame where it belongs—on the Squire 
THERE “isn’t nothin’ that | 30d his wife! They was both blind, I 





SOME POINTS ON IRONING 
The housewife often has trouble with 





4 





| Soe i ishin’ toue ess. Night after night their girl was out | starch sticking to and burning on’ the 

‘ eee ciaw hy be, or . heoutifal kin’ around and more’n two thirds of | iron. When this happens the iron can be 

% sunset,” said Aunty Hopeful, | the time they didn’t know where she was | quickly cleaned by rubbing it over Zs 
i r tack 


looki across the pasturelot | 0T what hour she got in. Seems to me the sandpaper. A piece of 
at the PP nog my bya herwee ~~ “Just pee poor girl isn’t to be blamed near so much | 9n the ironing board will save much time 


them colors! If an artist should put such | 98 her father and mother whose eyes had | and annoyance. 











splashes cn his canvas, folks would be sure been so blind that they couldn’t see the 


to say he was exaggeratin’. And to think 
of how many folks there is tonight who 
won't ever notice a >» anything 
unusual goin’ on up there! It’s strange, 
isn’t it, how ean beso blind? Even 
when the good Lord hangs a masterpiece 
like that in the sky, there is folks who 

complainin’ of what a dreary old world it 


is. 

“Tt’s always seemed to me,” continued 
Aunty, “that there aint no one so blind 
as them who has eyes and don’t use ’em. 
There is some folks who is just naturally 
blind to what is goin’ on around ’eni and 
it takes a regular clap of thunder to bring 
"em to their senses. I was thinkin’ the 
other day of how folks is condemnin’ that 
Bumpus girl for gettin’ into trouble with 
that young fellow down at the Corners. 
Everyone is blamin’ herand sayin’ how she 
had no business to have took up with him in’ 


the first place. I haven’t heard anyone put 





dangers into which their daughter was 
venturin’. 

“It’s a wonder to me,” concluded Aunty, 
“how some folks ever gets along at all m 
this world. There is so many perils which 
it would be so easy to get by if one’s 
eyes was only watchin’ for ’em and took 
account of ’em before it was too late. 
And there’s so many things which inake 
life worth the livin’ which can be had just 
for takin’ account of ’em. Sunsets is 
one thing, for instance, which don’t cost 
nothin’ and yet they just add the one 
touch which makes some days complete. 
It’s a source of lots of satisfaction to me 
to think when the day is over that the 
good Lord has sort of added a benediction 
to it by paintin’ the clouds with rainbow 
colors. Tt brings a sense of peace and 
quiet to my nerves. Sunsets is one way 
God has of sayin’ “good night’ to his 
children and wishin’ ’em pleasant dreams.” 
—Orin Crooker. 





Rubbing the iron over a small bag con- 
taining beeswax will nt the starch 


do as well. paraffi 

the top of fruit jars may be used. Melt 

and pour into a mold. en 

in cloth bag and use like beeswax. Waxed 
from cracker and cake boxes can 

be used for the same purpose. 

Care should be taken that the iron does 
not get red hot. An iron that has beer 
heated to red heat will be rough and will 
never retain heat. 

The irons can be heated much more 
quickly and at a saving of fuel by turning 
a pan over them on the — = 

When th ironing an ore put- 
ting the Paembop. he they should be rubbed 
with a greasy cloth.—O. R. 


Remember that youth is playful. Be 
giad that this is so and prolong the period 


with your own young folks. 
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sils are stamped 
from thick, hard 
8 aluminum. 
paranedica atin silat ates fi 
pressure uge rolling mills stamping 
machines used in making “Wear-Ever™ utensils. 

Replace utensils that wear out 

with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


Write for booklet, *‘The Wear-Ever Kitchen.” 
It tells you how to save fuel, time and strength 


WANTED; Men to demonstrate and sell ““‘Wear- j | 
Ever” specialties. Only those who 
considered. 














can furnish security will be 


| 





The Algminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
Dept, 59 New Kensington, Pa.,orif you livein Canada 
Nortnern Aluminum Co., ., Toronto, Ont: 





Send prepaid, 1-qt. **Wear-Ever”’ stewpan. Enclosed 

is 25¢ in stamps or coin — money if not 
satisfied. Offer good until Sept. 20th only. 

Name... .ccccccccsesecscesececcces Trrtti titi tt 
BBO . oo 0 0.000002000000500000000008 PTTTrrTTTTtT 




















DON’T P 


HOOSIER: Hence F R EE | 
& Ranges 
xc? To try in your own home for 30 da 
Show your friends. Freighs paid by 
us. Send it back at our expense if you 
= do not want to k i You can buy 
the best at Actual Factory Prices, Our 
Rew improvements absolutely surpass 
anything ever produced. Save enoagh 
an & single stove to buy your winters 
fel. All HOOSIER 
STOVES Guaranteed 
for Years. Send 
for large FREE 
Catalogue, showing large 
assortment to select from. 


No Obligations. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Points op 
tiquett 


will be answered tn this department as space will per- 
mit. Address your ietters to Editoria) Department, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. Those desir- 
ing personal answer must enclose a twO-cent stamp. 

A South Dakota reader asks : 
would be a nice way to send out a wed- 
ding announcement?” 

Cards engraved in the following manner, 
yr something similar, should be mailed 
as soon as the ceremony is over. 

Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm R. Glover an- 

nounce the marriage of the daughter 

Mary Jane 





to 
Mr. Roy Samuel Haddock 

on Wednesday, the thirtieth day oi 

September, one thousand nine hun- 

dred and fifteen. 

Chicago, Illinois. 

An Alabama subscriber asks: ‘‘What 
is the proper way for a young man to 
hold a young ladies arm when they are 
walking along the street together?” 

It is no longer the custom for people 


‘ to walk along the street arm in arm, even 


at night, unless they are going along a 
rough road or a poorly lighted street. 
When they are crossing a crowded street, 
however, the man should lightly support 
the lady’s elbow and guide her safely 
across, even in the daylight. 

A Michigan subscriber asks: “When a 
bride and groom receive their own guests, 
is it proper to hand one of them the 
resent as you go in, or should you carry 
it to the table with the other presents?” 

Presents for the bride and groom should 
be sent before the ceremony takes place, 
either delivered from the store where 
purchased, sent through the mail, or 
delivered by messenger. This is done so 
that all the confusion of receiving gifts 
may be over with at the time of the ser- 
vice, and also that the bride may have an 
opportunity to send notes of appreciation 





A HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
155 State St, Marion, Ind. 
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essary— 
we teach you the business— 
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tory and give you a Bi 
u 
simple— Guaranteed —price low—sells quick—-profite 


Start. aller made sok 
clear profit first 10 hours. 
Fitter sold 34 in 3 days. 
Brandt sold 36 iret week. 
Brewer sold 36 im i day. | 

THIS MARVELOUS NEW IRON 

Barnes without odor--fat botcom burner. throws heat dewn- 

wari—ne generating tabes to clo mple—easily cared 

for. Every woman buys—can’t help i vee her steps, time, 

troubdle, work and fueh—parys for itself quickly. Write quick 

for Free Bample 617 Daytea, 

























so 
big. 





Bells 8 out of 10 homes. 
Offer Foote Miz. Oo. a 


BETTER LIGHT 


WITH THE “PERFECT” BURNER 


NO SMOKE 
NO SMELL 


and thanks before leaving on the wedding 


trip.—Bertha Averille. 
EIGHT DOLLARS PER BUSHEL FOR 
POTATOES 


rice is what I receive for a 
my potatoes. And the way 


The above 
great Many 0 


i 


| 1 manage it is very simple indeed. P-o- 


t-a-t-o C-h-i-p-s. That spells it. We 
make our own lard and raise the potatoes, 
consequently the profits are almost clear. 
I make the chips and fill common paper 
popcorn bags with them and deliver twice 
a week at bakeries, delicatessen stores, 
school stores, and some at private homes. 
I receive five cents per bag. I only make 
up one bushel per week as I haven’t the 
time to bother with more, but could sell 
twice as many if I only had the time to pre- 
pare them. 


TURNIP KRAUT 
When properly cut, turnip kraut is 





‘ention--turns 
white 









Have i, reliable current for 
both light and power in house and 
barns at low cost with a 


MATTHEWS 
Automatic Light and Power System 
Absolutely safe, simple and easily - 
etec. Send for catalog. Agents wanes. 
THE MATTHEWS BOAT CO. 
608 Laurel Ave., Port Clinten, Ohie 






YOU want a Beautiful 
FREE This ie your opportunity. If 

you ever expect to own « 
plane write for FREE offer. Get 


cu =-*PIAN 


LOMBARD PIANO 00., Dept. -G,-6 ILLINOIS 


HELP WANTED (ey 2Sseric= 





Position guaranteed 
Beene 
me, le. 


CG 
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almost equal to that made of cabbage, and 


in unfavorable seasons. A vegetable slicer 
or slaw cutter may be used for cutting by 
driving small nails just forward of the cut- 
ting blade so that they will stand at inter- 


vals of a fourth of aninch. File the heads | 


from the mails and also file them flat so 
that they will form miniature knives. 
When a slice is taken from the turnip by 
the knife it passes right on over these 
sharp nails and is cut into narrow strips. 
This is much quicker work than cutting 
witha knife. It is needless to say that the 
turnips must be pared. 

For each half bushel of the kraut use 
about half a pint of salt, and beat with a 
pestle till liquid appears on top, after which 
weg with a hoard and clean stone.—H.4 
F.G. ees f 





Don't try to be so “good” that you can- 
be gloriously human. 


+ 
yt 


ni 


questions upon polnts of etiquette | 


“What | 


will be found to take the place of the latter | 
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A washing makes it tient and 
this free, Full of 
+ good 
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’ Old Carpets 


We Dye Them and Weave 


| Velvety Rugs 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, 
fancy or Oriental patterns — any 
color you want, any size—totally differ- 
ent and far superior to other rugs woven 
from old carpets. 
Rugs,$1.00and Up 
Reversible, seamless, soft, bright, dur- 




















Rest Your Tired Ey 


Here’s 400 candle power of restful, 
mellow, white light you can sew 
or read by hours at a time with 
ease and comfort. 


American 
Portable Lamp 
Sold on an Ironclad Guaranty 
Carry itanywhere. No wick— 


no chimney to wash— 
cleans automatically. 


Li ddhcdccchcccc 


evening. Ask dealer or 
write for large circular, 


American Gas Machine Co. 
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CO., 73 Home Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


gor, 260 WEEKLY 












roll, baths, far better than tia 
Guaranteed 10 yeara easily made Write for free 
offer, Robinsoa Cabinet Mi Co, 


TO ANY WOMAN. Beautiful 42-Piece 
c Sett or distributing 


cakes of Complexiog Soap. No money 
needed _D. Tyrret! Ward, 20% InstitatePl. Chieage 


or experience 
| Read the Ads in this month’s icsue. 
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Cut t 
ene and one-half inches wide and four 
inches lo Line it with white material. 





blance of these virtues 
nine or thirty days. 





YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 











NOVEL COLLAR, CUFFS AND BELT 


The girl who is handy with her needle 
has many, opportunities for havi 

pretty dress accessories, which ad« 
much to her appearance. Of course, to 
the girl with a Panay © oe for 
spending m , these things are always 
available, but for most of us such is not 
the case. Then it is that we gladly turn 


to needlework. 


The dainty and attractive set shown in 
the photographs, consists of collar, cuffs, 
and belt to match, and is made of one- 
half yard of flowered cretonne with smaller 
over pieces of white lawn or other sheer 
white material, Cretonne comes in so 
many different patterns and colorings that 
one ean usually find a big variety to select 


from. 


To get the shape of the collar and cuffs, 
first cut a act ttern. Fold a piece of 
paper in the middle and cut just one-half 
of the pattern, then when it is opened up 
both sides will be exactly altke. Pin 
these patterns to your material and 
cut. Make the smaller over pieces the 
same shape, only cut them one and one- 


half inches smaller than the cretonne. 


Use bias pieces of the white material for 
the bands. On an up-to-date sewing 
machine one can picot the edges, other- 
wise a tiny hem whipped over with em- 
broidery cotton to match the flowers is 


an excellent finish. 





The material for the belt is cut tour 
inches wide and the length required, al- 


oaias an extra five inches for the lap. 


e band used in place of a buckle, 


This band holds the belt in slightly, as 
shown in the illustration. The edges of 
both the belt and the band are bound with 


a& narrow white braid or bias bands of 
sateen. The three white buttons used 


may be of pearl or covered button molds 


to match the binding. Fasten with hdoks 


and eyes under the d.—H. Kaufman. 


If you want to be sure of having good 
coffee, the inside of the pot needs to be 
kept as bright and clean as the outside. 
Boil it up frequently with soapy water and 


wood and scour it out. 


You may be deserving of a whole lot of 
sympathy, but self-pity is the very worst 
medicine you can take. One dose 
will il a whole day quicker than any 
other known thing. 


You ean’t make much of a success of 
patience and éheerfulness one day in the 
month unless'you have peur good sem-= 

» other twenty- 
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Freedom from Kitchen Drudgery 


A Majestic means freedom from baking fail- rust three times longer than steel. -The oven 
ures; freedom from fuel and food waste, is kept tight, permanently, by cold rivet- 
freedom from frequent repairse—freedom from ing (not bolted or clampe@)—no cracks to be 
the expense and annoyance of the ordimary puttied. The heat is held in, and maintained, 
range or cook stove. with lese fuel. 


The Majestic fe the sure baker—its scientific 
construction forces 


The ‘a economy of fuel, food and 
the heat to every part of repairs, ite perfect baking results, and the years 
even and its lining reflects the heat it outlaste the ordin range — prove the 
onto al! parte of the baking. Bread ise bexed wisdom of paying the slightly higher Majestic 
and browned perfectly, top, and bottom, price. 


There ie a Majestic dealer in nearly every coun- 
The Majestic is made of non-breakabie, malle- ty of €2 States. If you don't know the one 
abie irom and charcoal fron that resista near you, write us. 


One quality, many styles and sixes, with or without legs. Write for Book. 
f , ene, ws = Tells what to look 
for and what to 


avoid when buying 
a range. Youcan’t 


looks. Youebould 


know how it is 
made and 


















Menufecturing Co 
148 
Se. Mo. 























Young Men and Women 


Education invites you up to the high places of life, places 
where men and women serve best their generations. 


Now is the time to decide 
to accept this invitation. 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


Offers you the direction of a consecrated and talented faculty, the compan- 
ionship and rivalry of a democratic and enthusiastic student body and if 
ideal home surroundings, The student body is cosmopolitan, drawn ' 
from all corners of the world, from almost every state of the Union. 
Ite associations help in training for world citizenship, and individual 
advancement. 

Liberal Arts. Bible. Law. Education. Music. | 
Commerce and Administration. Home Econom- 


ics. Dramatic Art. Physical Education. Re- a 
ligious Education. Painting and Drawing. 








For information, any department, address, 


HILL M. BELL, President 
Des Moines, Iowa 



























Successful Farming stands squarely back of every advertisement it carries. 





OUR PATTERN 


Write your name and 
and in full. Let us know the correct 
Enclose price of squern an 

Gress your letter to Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


How to Order Patterns 


number and sise of each pattern you want. 


OVINVAAD 2eP0ANOT? 


afidress plainly 


3-year subscription at 50 


Sept., 1915 


DEPARTMENT 


Premium Offer 
cessful Farming at 35 yo or any three fo 10-cent or two 15-cent patterns for 
cents. 


two of our 10 cent patterns will be sent free for 
A, a 2-year new or or renewal subscription to Suc- 





taining 200 





Send 5 cents for y of Fashion World. (<—— price onl 
Fashion Book the same time a outers is ordered. Also broidery for Every Woman, con- 
popular embroidery designs and eight lessons on embroidery. Price to our customers, @ 2 cents 
each—or both for 4 conte in postage. 


2 cents if ordered 










































































7313—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 

Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. This 
blouse, has the back plain and the full fronts 
gathered along the shoulder. The loose sleeve 
extends to the neck edge, forming a small yoke, 
and may be made long or short. There i is a duchess 
closing in the center of the front oan the open neck 
is trimmed with a standing collar. Price of pattern 
10 cents. 
7315—Misses’ Dress. 

Cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. In this 
practical frock, the waist is gathered in front and 
is plain in the back, with sleeves sha to the 
arm and either long or short. The neck is open a 
trifle and is finished with a small, flat oy The 
skirt has four gores, shaped and gathered at the 
top where a wide, flat be A of contrasting material 
marks the waistline. Price of pattern 10 cents. 


7338—Girl’s Dress. 

Cut in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. This orna- 
mental frock is simple to make. The blouse has 
a vest in the center of the front, extending from 
neck to waistline and further trimmed with in- 
verted revers which almost meet above the belt. 
The yo skirt has a wide tuck which produces 
a tunic effectand which may be omitted: Price of 
pattern 10 cents. 


7340 Children's Set of Short Clothes. 

Cut in sises %, 1 2, and’3 veara. Tine set ¢ con- 
sists of a dress, a petticoat, a Coat and a cap. All 
the garments are simple and easy to make. nen, 
pique, serge or cashmere can be used for the coat 
and fine lawn or muslin for the other garments 
Price of pattern 10 cents 


$ 




















7322—Child's Dress. 

Cut in sizes, 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. This simple 
little frock has “the plain blouse decorated with 
straps which form bretelles and pass over the 
yr from the waistline in the front to the 

nied Pr in the back. They may be omitted if 
desir — of pattern 10 cents. 
7334—-M ss. 


Cut in _ 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. The high 
school or college girl will find this style smart and 
comfortable for general wear. The plain waist has 
the fullness of the fronts laid in pleats near the 
shoulder and the neck open in front, with a ribbon 
tie across from the sides of the high collar. The 
skirtis cutin two gores. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
7 es” Overblouse. 

Cut in sizes small, medium and large. This 
newest of all styles shows an overblouse which is 
merely a plain, long gocknt coming down to the 
hips and made with front open to the belt and 
without sleeves. Silk, poplin. lace and the like 
are used for these Jackets rice of pattern 10 cents. 
7316—Ladiew’ Apron. 

Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
gn a on. which belongs in the bungalow class, 

0 slip on over the head. It pangs in 


teaight tines fram shoul 
‘| sleeves, cit in Mes with Sra eeek back of wt the 


ee iS rern 10.cents: 


Cat in sizes 4, 6, "s, 16 and ae Years, 
tical frock for the school Girl as 
model. It has a guimpe which may be in one piece 
or in two according to the width of the material, 
and over this a sacque garment which closes at ! 


“A peae-| Prive 
shown in this} 7558. 














the side of the front and is belted in a trifle at the 
waistline. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
7319—Ladies’ Three Gore Skirt. 

Cut in-sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure. In 
this skirt, the back is seamless, and the fronts are 
divided by a seam in which the closing is 
The upper portion of the net fits neatly 
Ge > line is = inaerted P plea Tot _ 4 
pocket to conceal the Joining at the to 
regulation waist finish ma, 9 be weed. Price ry 
tern 10 cents. 
7332—Ladies’ Dress. 

Cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
This practical frock has a guimpe or underwaist 
made in regulation style wit collar and long 
shirtsleeves. Over thisis the blouse, cut in a deep 
U in front andsleeveless. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
7324—Ladies’ Four Gore 

Cut is sizes 22 to 34 inches waist measure. In 
this practical skirt, the cl of the front may be 
made in a straight line or ped with a fancy 
flap cut slightly on the bias. The length must be 
adjusted to suit the individual. The lower edge 
measures 23% yatds in the medium size. Price of 
F326< int's Dr 

rl’s 


Cut in xy od 6, 
year frock isa plain bie blouse wit 
front and Day ile ve and a 
colar t triniming the raeck. ‘These may be 
ttern 10 cents. 


“10, 18 asi i4 years. ‘This 


Cut in sizes 34 to 46 inches bust measure. This 
dress is made in the very latest princess style. 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 





HINTS ON LATE FASHIONS 

Autumn is bringing us many variations 
of the styles which have been current 
throughout the warm season just past. 
The fundamental difference is found in 
the shape of the new corsets. These are 
somewhat higher than heretofore and are 
cut to touch the body at the sides and 
back, following the natural curves, but 
not pinching in. In front they retain 
their former straight lines, and are also 
a little shorter in the skirts. This bids 
fair to be the most comfortable one that 
we have ever had, for it is built on the 
lines which Nature has given us. The 
shorter skirts give greater freedom in 
walking and above all in sitting. 

Over the new corsets we find under- 
wear that also fits the natural lines. 
Brassieres remain in favor. 

The cut of the outer dress follows the 
lead of the new shape in corsets, or else 
these take their new form from the re- 
quirements of the outer dress. There is 
a distinct incurve at the sides in the new 
gowns. The front continues to be draped 
or straight, but the slight effect of waist- 
line is new and is being universally ac- 
cepted. 

This brings in many dresses which show 
princess lines. Some of them are almost 
as plain as the severe princess dress which 
is the foundation of the idea, but most of 
them remain loose in front, while some- 
what fitted at the sides and with skirts 
more or less without fullness. In this 
particular, however, there is a great deal 
of room for individual choice. 

The dress which is illustrated in No. 
7335 shows the modern princess dress in 
one of its most pleasing eo This has 
the long, unbroken panel in front and 
back, hanging loosely from the body while 
the sides are fitted in as the new styles re- 
quire. In this especial model there is a 
division of waist and skirt at the sides, 
but in many others there is none. It is 
among these dresses that we find some of 
the best designs for the overblouse effects 
which are carried out in entire dresses by 
means of the double skirt. 

In handling such garments there is 
usually a complete underlining which 
prov rides the wn sleeves and any fancy 
trimming such as vest or chemisette. In 
the skirt the lower portions and often the 
front panel are faced or made of the 
dress material while the balance is of 
lining. 

Everything in the overblouse effect is 
liked and we have had throughout the 
summer the little jackets of colored 
taffetas which were slipped on over the 
white dresses which were in vogue. Now 
that cold weather is at our doors we have 
the same little coats made of taffetas or 
of velvet and worn with blouses of chiffon 
or net and skirts of cloth or of the jacket 
material. 

No. 7330 shows how these little coats 
are made. This is sleeveless and only 
the use of a belt marks the waistline. 
Through the opening of the front the 
waist will be seen and the sleeves come 
through as naturally as if attached to 
the jacket. 

The little zouave jacket is another out- 
come of the same idea and so, too, is the 
overblouse, properly so called. 
these is seen in No. 7332 which covers the 
back of the waist but leaves the front 
exposed and is made without sleeves. 

Skirts continue wide, but the flare is 
placed at the sides only. With the coming 
of coat’ weather the plainer models are 
more used and the circular cut, which 
saves any bulk around the body is much 
in evidence. These also show best with 
long plain redingotes which are now in 
vogue. Double skirts are much worn and 
the under sections are usually of silk or 
velvet while the balance is of cloth. These 
are too heavy to be used with a really 
long coat, but the medium length wrap is 
the one most frequently seen and this 
can be worn with skirts of every kind. 


One of | 
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10,000 BARGAINS 
For Mail OrderBuyers 
in Big FREE Catgleg! 


AlltheNewStyles 
in MULTI-COLORS 


Send Coupon TODAY for Philipsborn’s 
great, big, beautiful 236 page Catalog, filled 
with ten hnoectate mm di bargains. All 
the new styles shown in Multi-Colors! 

Never before—probably 
— ~ again — will such 
alues be offered. For 
“Jastanent 


This Beautiful Dressy Silk 
Waist, Only $1.48 Charges Paid 


» 2RXB——“Maid d’ Or ’—Chic Im ed Model of 
Silk Messaline—full length sleeves, co and revere of 
harmonizing shade. Worn low or high neck. Fastens ddwn front 
with silk loops and pear! buttons ;simulated yoke, with box pleats 
to hem stitching simulated pocket of contrasting shade— button 
trimmed. Extremely << h —e bargain. COL- 
ORS: Navy blue with ack with navy or new 
sand (tan) with Sonn. 1 : 32 to “a bust. ae prepaid, 
$1.48. If you do not conaider this waist worth 
pay one cent for it! Returnit. We will not a prepay 
express anon. but will pay any expense of any AS that 
may be incurred in this transaction. 


3 Corset ( Covers 65c 


The most sen- 




















































gantly finished— 
exactly 
like illus- 
tration. 
; Order to- 
day. 32 
| to44 bust. 
py 


* hi 5c 
SEND NO MONEY! 


We willship these goods to you C. O. D. with the 
privilege of examining same and if you don’t consider 
them the most wonderful BARGAINS you have ever 
laid your eyes on, we want you to return same at our expense . oaae = 
See what confidence we have in our merchandise—you can test our claims 
at our risk. Of course, shipping goods C. O. D. we cannot prepay express; in addition to this 
you will have to pay the express agent charges for collecting C 

We want you to test our bargains, either by sending the money with your order 
having the goods prepaid with our guarantee of satisfaction or instant refund; or by express as 
above ouuphaines: Weare certain that if you "= once Wr'se ue orate $6.98. Philipsborn c a1 98" ‘ 

Coats u uits $5.98 up, esses $1.98 

10, 000 Bargain Offers up ines sbecan Wales sence /Skirts,$1.98 up,Shoes _ 
39c up. Also other phenomenal values boys’ clothing, girls and children’s wear, toilet 
articles, muslin underwear, gloves, scarts, veils and other dress accessories. 


$23,000,000 Behind Our Guarantee! TE.” 


a Bank, and the National Bank of the Republic, with combined capital 
and resources of $24,000,000, vouch for the Philipsborn guarantee. 


We Prepay All Delivery Charges *o.72\'¢.""" 


prepay express or postage on all goods you order 


Don’t Miss This Chance 
Send Coupon TODAY! wie 


It costs us 25c to send you the big et Z 
Color-illustrated 236 Page Catalog . ( ; 
of 10,000 Bargains for mail order , 
buyers. Cut the coupon aa 41 “si 
and mail SODAy for 9% 47 “yt Q) } P59 Poy Po 

. oe <o" ae a 
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DRESS TO SUIT YOUR TYPE! 


By ANDRE DUPONT 





"Pease, were 
once two 
women who 
were reat 
friends. One was 
tall and slender 
and the other in- 
clined to be 
short and plump. 
Each in her dif- 
ferent way was de- 
cidedly good look- 
ing, but no one 
suspected it of the 





1 pe 
CA 





| olor or light gray 
are to be avoid 

Mauveand certain 
shades of bright 
green are used 


by some women to | 
give a touch of | 
€ 


the throat, and 
they often help 





diminishing theef- | 





shorter woman 


and most people thought her rather plain 


The reason for this was very simple. In-| ¢ 


stead of selecting her clothes to suit her 
type, she picked out styles that she a:i-| 
mired on her friends and the result was 
most unfortunate. 

Blouses and skirts intended primaril; 
for the tall and slender, cannot 
comingly worn by a shorter, 
woman. Yet every day we see this at- 


ready 
are it will be slipped on by sales women, 
who will parade up and down in it, to! 
show you just how it is going to look when | 
you wear it. In reality, she is only a 
playing to you the way it looks on he 
type of figure, which may be the exac 
opposite from yours. 
know a certain elderly woman who is 

always handsomely and becomingly dressed 
and the reason for this, as I discovered 
the other day, is because she is very | 
careful to select her gowns to suit her 
type. I went with her to buy a fall coat 
In the first shop we entered was a tall 
and graceful saleswoman, who had been 
selected for her _— as much for her 
appearance and figure as for her ability 
to dispose of g 
the queenly one put on a coat she was try- 
ing to sell to her. 

“Yes it’s very pretty, but because that 
coat looks well on you is no reason why 
it should look even respectable on me. 
Won't you please ask that little saleslady 
over there, who is much more like my 
figure, to nut it on so I can see how it 
will really look?” 


The reluctant saleswoman did this and oF black and of course 


that particular coat was not sold to my 
friend. 
Some General Rules 

There are certain general rules of dress 
applicable to each type of figure that all) 
women who want to appear well sh nuld 
remember. The woman who is a Litt 
too short and fears that she is ht 
stout, should realize that styles givin 
long lines such as plain skirts, a line o 
buttons running down the front of the 
frock, a cluster of narrow pleats on each 
side of the front, or anything like that 
adds height and slenderness to the ap- 
pearance. She always looks taller and 
thinner in an entire gown of one color 
than in a shirt waist and skirt, unless the 
blouse is the color of the skirt. Anything 
that “‘cuts the figure,” as it is called when 
the style of the costume interferes with 
the straight line effect, will cause the 
wearer to look much shorter. 

A woman of this ure should 
very few flounces on her skirts, if she 
wears them at all, and she should avoid 
waists that for want of a better word we 
call ‘‘fussy.” 

Besides all this, 
stout, 
should avoid bright colors for they un- 
fortunately have a very fattening effect. | 


wear 


if a woman is really 


not simply inclined to be so, she 


jn 
,! 
| but she should try in every way to av 


F 





My friend said, as! Coming dress, for the si 





| 





| perfectly, 


complexion. 

The slender type of woman on the 
ontrary should strive for the very things 

| her stouter sister has to avoid. She does | 
not need long lines in her costumes, that | 
is, unless she wants to look like a lat 


them. Flounced skirts, skirts with tunics, 


be be-| fluffy and frilly waists are all extremely 
plumper | be: oming to her type. The full tunies, 


| gathered at the top that are so - 


were Go into any store to buy a/ this reer are also well suited to her. 
made suit or coat and the chances besides being 


slender, she is rather at 
| busted she should have her waists made, 
with a little fullness in the front, a few 
tucks or gathers beneath a yoke or run! 
in on either side of a vest, or something 
like that. It is decidedly easier to dress, 
slender woman that it is the stout | 
woman for the majority of the —- 
are designed especially for her. 
In order to dress becomingly there wail 
other things you should consider besides 
the figure and the most important of these 
are your complexion and the color of 
your hair. Every once in a while lists 
of becoming colors for both blondes and 
brunettes are published by some would- 
be fashion expert. Such lists are useless 
to the woman who makes a study of be- 
le reason that 
neralize too much. Phe blonde who 
| pale and sallow should wear entirely 
di rent colors from the fair woman wit 
rosy checks, while the brunette with olive 
tinted skin and the dark woman with 
brightly flushed face need different shades 


the 


7 y 


| to set them off to advan The pale 
blonde looks well in dark blue, Belgian 
blue, pale turquoise, a ink, dark red 

ite, which is 


becoming to nearly wey type. The 
blonde with color can wear gray, sand 
color, green and cadet blue as well as 
all the shades mentioned for her paler 
sister except dark red. 

Brunettes with rosy cheeks look very 

preity in pale blue, pale pink, sand color, 
shades of rich dark green, red and yellow. 
White and black can also be worn 
comingly. The brunette with olive skin 
will find light blue and green somewhat 
trying but can becomingly wear sand 
color, pink, red, yellow, warm shades of 
brown, claret color and certain shades of 
purple. Black is not suited to this type 
and white is much more becoming in 
the cream shades than in the ordinary 
blue white. 

Whatever your type is, try to dress in 
accordance with it and not in the costume 
or color that may suit somebody else 
but is extremely uabeconins | Sau 


— 


to vou. 


| very successfully | 
scoration near). 


wonderfully in | # 


fect of a too florid | 


ol 





A little corn starch mixed with the dry | Wien 
cocoa will prevent its settling to the bot- 
tom of pot or cup. | 


We guarantee that every advertiser in| 
Successful Farming is reliable and sells| 
reliable goods. Please mention Successful 


Black is undoubtedly the “thinnest” color] Farming in writing advertisers. 


a stout woman can wear, dark blue is a!so| 
becoming and in aslightly lessdegree a sub- | 
dark 1s to enlarge your ability, and earning 'Successful Farming stands squarely 


heliotrope 
b lu e khaki 


dued shade of 


green. Belgian 


ana 


color, san 1) 


——____ 


To conserve your strength and health 


( ipacity 





Sey pt. 
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OTHER'S milk is the best way 
to feed a baby, provided the 


mother’s health permits and the 

baby gains regularly in weight. 
Mellin’s Food is the next best way 
to feed a baby, because Mellin’s Food, 
when prepared, is like mother’s milk 
| both in composition and digestibility. 


Mellin’s 
Food — 


supplies every element a baby’s growing 
organism requires for the dev t of 
the muscle and tissues, the formation of the 
bones and teeth, and for the maintenance 
of bodily heat. 

Mellin’s Food babies are strong and 
vigorous, and robust. 

White today for our free book, “ THE 
CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS.” 
It contains just the information every 
mother needs for the proper bringing-up 
of her baby. If you prefer, just wnte your 
name and address on the margin of this 
page and send it to us. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 


EE 
TAN—SUNBURN— 


FRECKLES 


The three things that ruin 
a beautiful complexion can 
be removed from the most 
tender, delicate skin by 
the use of 
Wises 's Cream 
uarantee WILSON'S 
AM to give each 
woman tsfaction = 

out harm or refund mone 


Freokiea, ten ond cree 
aM SS 
ze ey 
fear SKIN’ powder, 


are iy, elocnaea Blo bat dos not affect the na- 
cumaevetenr dite: Yoo can got it also in White or Flesh tint 
By mail, 60 per box. Wilson's “FAIR SKIN" Soap is the equal of 
any soap, andis perfeet. Try it. By mall, 260 ger cass 


Wilson Cream Company Dept. D, Suit 


ou i 


ond Vegiabiesty seem te R FRUIT 
segcapte Evap Evaporbtor. than can- 
b+ A —& -b- foss--Cost, $3.00. $5.00 and $8.00. Send for 


MPG. CO., 259 S. 4th St., Phila... Pe. 













back of every advertisement it carries. 
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DANGER IN CRAZED DISHES 
Laws are being passed and enforced 
regulating the food products of our land, 
and preventing the refilling of certain bot- | 
tles, and other retainers, for the protec- 
tion of our health. We read much about 





the sanitary condition of our factories | RY 


where foods and medicines are manufac- | 
tured, but we have not heard any one pro- 
test ing against, one of the most dangerous 
practices to be found in the country. 

Thousands of families, as well as restau- 
rants and hotels, use dishes that are 
cracked and crazed to such an extent that 
small particles of foods, and especially 
the various liquids and acids from meats, 
vegetables and fruits are collected and 
hecome putrid and poisonous. 

Pick up a plate that has become crazed. 
Smell it even after it has been thoroughly 
washed in the ordinary way, and notice 

the strong odor. The clay itself will not 
throw off a strong odor. It is the filth that 
has been absor which cannot 
well be removed. Place such a plate or 
dish in a hot oven, and then notice the 
stench arising from it. Examine the dish 
with a powerful magnifying and see 
the quantities of potson of different kinds 
that have been boiled out from the 
minute crevices in the ware. 

Such carelessness will result in grave 
injury to the health of persons of all 
but 1s more marked in little chi 
whose bodies are more eaail hetueneel 
hy such poisons as accumulate in these 
almost invisible hiding places. 
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It pays to purchase and use the best 
grades of dishes. Certain good wares will 
not craze for years, while some of the so- 
called best. grades will craze in a few 
weeks. It seems to depend much upon 
the quality of the clay and finish used. 


Some dishes do not crack until they are] | 


subjected to a strong heat such as can be 
found in a hot oven, while other grades 
will not craze when exposed to a high 
temperature. It pays to study the wares, 
as our health depends greatly on_ the 
genuine cleanliness of the dishes from 
which we eat our foods. 

Let us have pure dishes as well as pure 
foods.—J. T. 


OUR MUSIC COUPON 

After checking up the music orders that 
came in during July we are convinced 
that our readers appreciate the splendid 
music bargains we ay The July coupon 
sold 3596 pieces of music—2374 instru- 
mental, and 1222 vocal. The favorite 
instrumental was Love’s Dreamland Waltz. 
Sold 1165 of that, with 881 orders for 
Murmuring Zephyrs. Favorite vocal was 
Calvary—430 orders. 

Too early to report August orders. But 
they are running ahead of the July orders. 

We insist that every order must con- 








tain one coupon and five cents, which 
entitles the sender to only one piece of 
music. If you fail to comply with this 
rule you will not get your music. 

Just wrap a nickel in paper and send, 
if you do not have two two-cent and a 
one-cent postage stamp to enclose with 
the music coupon. 





This coupon, and five cents, is good for one 
copy from the following liet of full size sheet 
music, 

Instrumental 

General Grant’s March—by Mack 

er Valse 

Simple Confession (special simple arrange- 
ment)—by Stenhammer 

Humoresque—by Dvorak 

Songs 

Palms (high, low, medium)—by Faure | 

Ciribiribin (valse song)—by Pestalasza 

Kathleen Mavourneen—by Crouch } 

Maryland, My Maryland—by Winner 
Successful Farming, Editorial Dept.: 

Enclosed find five cents for one copy of 
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Hidden Factors of Service 





Records, statistics and accounts 
the management | kept like this are available for a 
of a business. Efficiency is im- comin Moswteaye <2 Ya cust 
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The subscriber knows the difference! He demands 
a well-informed, intelligent business management. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH<COMPANY 
AND. ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 
DON’T PAY TWO PRICES 


arts FREE 
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as hn ame 


Payments [i desired. bmw han — a= 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lobe Bt.. Chieage | 
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JHE articles here pictured are merely 
samples of the beautiful } 
styles and wonderful bar- 
gains shown ip our new 


Fall Fall Styte Book ' 


erie rae 4 ve 


lar 
riehty 
ce 


Bend tal today and receive 
PREE by retare mall, our 
wonderful Style Book showing 
1029 Bargains & Women’s, 
Men's and Children’s Wear. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 


_ =n — LA 










| halves, remove seeds and pulp. Peel and 
| slice them and let them remain in a weak 


| weak alum water until age: 
| out, drain and wipe dry. 





|corn cut from the cob, 4 c. potatoes cut 


| pork, 1 sliced onion, 8 common crackers, 

















For rough chapped hands, and 
broken blister for piles and 
he me rr he ge for burns, cuts and 
al irritat s of the skin use 
S. Pat. Off. 

Put upin handy metal capped glass 
bottles At drug and general stores 
everywhere Illustrated booklet de- 
scribing all the *“Vaseline’’ prepara- 
tions malled free on request. 

CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 


(Consolidated) 


45 State Street, New York City 











}onion may not burn. 
| stew pan. 














OUR “BRIDAL” 
GIFT 


A New Valuable Premium 
with any, _bnpertal Range you 


want menseve, route NOW 
sim eending in your 
= rv) address. Do this 


even Lr you are not quite 
ready for ze. 





IMPERIAL RANGES 
have a heat-retaining Stone 
Oven or Hood, Ash 
Sifter, all exclusive Teat- 
ures, Wil eet werp or erect. Sold from Sectery at fac. 
tory prices. “Rave Bid to £5. Test 30 Sage ot one 
parpacced se ay for 


pre Gnarar Write tod 
cata. ‘Gash or Oredit Terms and full part | 


Pticulars oa he handsome premium we give 










THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE 68, 1-6 veirot Bt Cevelnd. Of | 2 ding —Mers. I 
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SEASONABLE RECIPES 


Fried Summer Squash—If it is the crook- 
neck variety, wash and cut in slices al- 
most an inch thick, cook slowly until 


tender, which will be in about half an 
hour, having the water salted. Rapid 
boiling cooks things to pieces, and we 
wish to keep the squash in good shape. 
The seeds are not taken out, for the squash 
should be used while both seeds and skin 
are very tender. When it is done, re- 
move from the fire and lay slices in a 
colander to drain a little. Have ready a 
skillet with very hot butter in it, dip 
slices of squash in beaten whites of egg 
and then in browned bread crumbs, 
or simply dip them in flour and fry a 
delicate Keown in the hot butter. 
Poinsettia Salad—Peel small tomatoes 
and cut in eighths lengthwise, but do not 
separate sections at the stem end. Open 
like flowers on beds of lettuce. In the 
center pile 1 tsp. of cream cheese, and 1 
tsp. of green peppers, chopped very fine. 
Serve with salad aoaen as -l R. H. H. 
Sweet Pickled Cantaloupes—Melons not 
quite ripe are best for pickles. Cut in 


Next morning boil in a 
Lift 
Have ready a 
spiced syrup, drop them in the syrup 
and cook twenty minutes.—C, B. 

Corn Chowder—1 can of corn, or boiled 


brine over night. 


in 4 inch slices, 1% ‘inch cube fat salt 





3 tbsp. butter, salt and pepper. Cut pork 
in small pieces and try out. Add onion 
and cook 5 minutes, stirring often that 
Strain fat into a 
Parboil potatoes 5 minutes in 
boiling water to cover. Drain and add 
potatoes to fat. Then add 2 c. boiling 
water, cook until potatoes are soft, add 
corn and milk, then heat to boilin point. 
Season with salt and pe pper, add butter, 
and crackers split and soaked in enough 
cold milk to moisten. Remove crackers, 
turn chowder into a tureen and put 
crackers on top. 

Swiss Chow-Chow—Select good green 
tomatoes, wash clean and run them through 
a food chopper. Squeeze out all the juice 
you can, To ach gallon of tomatoes, 
chopped, add 1 level pint of green peppers, 
chopped as fine as possible. Have 
gallon of vinegar sugared and well eal 
with cloves, cinnamon and allspice (1 tsp. 
each of spices will be pone boiling. 
Now add your tomatoes and peppers and 
let boil good but not too long. Dip into 
glass cans, exclude all air, screw on tops 
and keep in dark closet.—C. I 

Mixed Pickles—2 heads cabbage, 14 bu. 
of green tomatoes, 8 medium sized cu- 
cumbers, chopped fine, 24 small white 
onions cooked, 1 level tsp. whole mustard 
“a 2 oz. celery seed, 14 oz. tumeric, 2 
bunches of celery, Shetesed fine, 244 ibs. | 
| sugar, ten cent can of prepared mustard. | 
| Sprinkle salt over tomatoes, cabbage and 
| pickles, and let stand over night. Drain 
well in the morning, then scald in vinegar 
until tender; drain, put all together and 
can after adding spices.—C. B. 





Blood stains can be removed by rubbing 
strong soap directly on the spot after wet- | 
ting the cloth; rub in the hands until 
covered with lather, and wash out with 
water any temperature. Then wash the | 


| garipens in the usual way, , and there will be 
| no trace of the stain. It 


may require re- 
| peating once or sy ta = stain is of long | 
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There Are Many Advantages 
FOR YOU in 
Buying Your Wearing Apparel 


r 
BY MAIL 
Do YOU, personally, know what 
these advantages are? 

You sit in the comfort of your own home and 
have all the very latest and best New York ‘Styles 
shown to you in clear, accurate pict 

Now the choice of a new carment ‘3 an important 
matter. In buying by mail you do not have to 
make a decision in five or ten minutes while an 
impatient clerk waits. You can take your own 
time “4 LS tL, no one to urge or hurry you. 

Yo were re. just what you order and JUST 
wart yo T. How many times have yos 
been persuaded to take something altogether 
different ft from what you had made up your mind 
you wanted! In buying by mail you always get 

y what you order and exactly what you want. 


Here i is the BOOK to Sea For 









ye York yrs | 
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J-18 All 
Wool 
Serge 

Middy 

Blouse 









Value from 
the 
Perry-Dame 
Money- 
SavingStyle 


J-18—Here is something every woman has been 
wanting for along time. You know how comfort- 
able and how “EASY” a Middy Blouse is. Well, 
here is a Middy Biouse of All Wool Serge—com- 
fortable, smart-looking, with all the advantages of 
areguiar Middy Blouse, and in a material that 
makes it appropriate for Fall and Winter ly 

It is made with a fashionable yoke in front 
two button-trimmed box-plaits through which th 4 

aunty black patent leather belt with white piping 
3 inserted. The sailor collar od buttoned cu: 
trimmed with white silk braid, and the closing is 
effected by means of a silk lacing drawn through 
eyelets. Sateen inner yoke lining. COLORS: nav 
blue, or rich garnet; each trimmed as descri 

L A DIES" SIZES: 32 to 44 bust. MISSES" SIZES: 
14 to 20 years, or 32 to 38 bust. 

You should have this garment by all means. You 
are getting a smart, serviceable Middy Blouse that, 
with any kind of care at all, will last you for $198 
several seasons. Perry- -Dame Price, 

——e we Geticer free to veteeta 
our copy of this w ‘ul! 
te FREE to yon a "end 


M -Savi P 
sent you free by re wostal card will do. 


ember, we always pay ail. mail or express charges 
to your home, guarentee lute satisfaction or refund 
your money without one cent of expense to you. 


Be Sure to Send for This Book To-Day 


Ferry, DamesCo. 


148 East 32nd Street, New York City 





























Almost every house- 
wife uses 


once taken up by the 
water and forms the 
ideal cleansing solu- 
tion—almost automat- 
ically dissolving and 
removing grease and 
leaving the dishes 
clean and bright. 


ties which create this 
peculiar efficiency are 
what enable you to clean 
and brighten 

with Gold Dust. 


Gold Dust really works for you. 
It washes windows, scrubs 
floors, cleans woodwork, 
8 pots, pans, silver- 

copper, aluminum and 
glassware,lino- 

oilcloth—ite uses are 
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®,Squibs From The 
Farm Wife's NoteBook 





Too much hustle mixed with hospitality 


spoils the welcome. Guests that you 


really care for and want to come again 
do not care so much for a ect house 
and dinner as for a cheerful, quiet little 
visit with yourself. 
A city lady confided that her most 
i i gift was a dainty basket 
of choice canned fruit and jelly from a 
country friend. Don’t you want to get 
some Christmas gifts of the same sort 
read wat P - 
en the leaves es i turn yellow, 


the bulbs may safe] taken up, aired, 

and dried carefully for next pear plant- 

2 = a soiled felt hat you would 
ft md i i 


like to for use again? Fine sand- 
Paper will remove every speck of dust and 


While we are rooting out stumps and 
jagged rocks from our fair fields and grow- 
ing vines and flowers over the unsightly 
spots about our homes, we must not 
neglect similar ugliness that is apt to be 
i i i itions and needs 

. ¥ - flowers in your 
mind to root out ugly thoughts. 

Door bumpers screwed into the bottom 
of the legs of a dining-room chair, will 
elevate it much more comfortably for the 
young Visitor than a slippery pile of books. 


the stems. Cut the tops about six inches 
from the d and before putting away 
let them a little in the open air (or 
they will be likely to rot), covering them 
at night. 

A few drops of orange or lemon juice 
will give a fine polish to any leather. 

It is foolish and sinful to be wasteful 
or spend everything; but if you are robbing 
yourself of daily comforts and enjoyment 
to save for fear of poverty, you are prac- 
ticing poverty. 

Worn out stockings make good stove 
rags. Your range will always look nice 
and not need blacking, if it is gone over 
once a week with a cloth wet with kero- 
gene, and once a month with linseed oil. 

If kindling is scarce, remember that 
cornstalks are excellent for this purpose. 
They may be gathered from the feed racks 
after stock have eaten the corn from the 
peat cut in convenient lengths, and 
sto 


To whip cream in a pitcher instead of a 
bowl, saves both time and cream. 

Time alone 7. Ba vn Amey and 
women venerable. y good lives ri 
into beautiful old age. _ 

One or two peach pits added to the jar 
of canned or preserved peaches adds 
greatly to the flavor. 

A leaf of rose geranium or a sprig of 
mint added to a of apple jelly gives 
a dainty, new flavor. 

Spare bed linen should be used occasion- 
ally or it will become yellow and, when 
brought into full service, wear out quickly. 

Success will not come to you while you 
wait; you must meet it half way, at least. 

Have you white woodwork? Be sure to 
gv e ope of sunshine. Too much 
make it yellow. 

If it seems best to economize in eggs, a 
py ste 5 of cornstarch or flour may 
often be used in place of an in cooking. 

When a corduroy, do not wring, 
but —s out dripping wet. Instead of 
ironing, brush one way, only, with a clean, 
stiff brush. 

Do you realize that you usually get 
what you are really striving for, find what 
are really looking for? Good or bad, 





autiful of ugly, cheap or worth while, 


which shal! it be?—Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger. 
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No. 69 V 278 Illustrated Pages 
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When Is Your Birthday? 


I Have a Birthday Present For You. 


No difference when your birthday comes, whether you are old or young, I want you to have a little birthday present 
from Successful Farming. I want to exchange gifts with you. Let us have a birthday celebration now. And I’m sure the 
present I have for you will please you. As you will see below, there are two very desirable gifts; you may have your choice, 















See S ior 4-Blade Pocket Knif 
= uperior 4-Blade Pocke e 
A very useful and attractive pocket knife of four blades, suit- 
able for all ordinary uses. Length, 3% inches. One large blade, 
2% inches long, two smaller blades each 14% inches long and one 
manicuring blade with file, nail cutting edge and nail cleaner. 


Blades are made of good quality steel, nicely polished. Theknife 
has full brass lining, brass rivets, and German Silver bolsters, 
The handle is made of good quality patent stag which will wear 
indefinitely. This is a popular mze knife and appeals alike to men 
and boys as well as women and girls. One is always proud of a 
high grade pocket or pen knife that can be depended upon to 
carry a edge. 

ag Handle Pocket Knife, postpaid, as a reward for a small favor, as explained below 


Surprise Sewing and Fancy Work Companion 


Contains an assortment of 94 useful sewing articles, including a pair of Gold Handle Embroidery Scissors, hand- 
eomely bound in leatherette, beautifully designed and embossed. This surely is a household necessity of everyday use. 
There is nothing a. woman appreciates more than GOOD reedles, They are always useful; always acceptable, and are 


used by every woman, whether she 
sews much or little. 


You Get All This 


1 Pair 5-inch Gold Handle Em- 
broidery Scissors 

75 Gold Eyed Sewing Needles 

1 Bone Stiletto 

2 Punch Work Needles 

1 Bone Tape or Ribbon Runner 

1 Bone Crochet Hook 

1 Steel Crochet Hook 

1 Gold Tipped Steel Bodkin 

1 

9 





I will send you the Superior Four-blade, Patent St 





Plain Steel Bodkin 
Medium Wool Darners 
2 Fine Wool Darners 
2 Medium Yarn Darners 
2 Fine Cotton Darnera 
2 Medium Cotton Darners 


A Total of 94 Sewing Articles 
Did you ever see a more complete outfit? All the needles are guaranteed finest steel, tempered by patent process— 
warranteed equal in finish and quality to any other brand—eyes are perfectly beveled and gauged. ese needles are 
made in Redditch, England, a town noted for centuries for the manufacture of the best needles in the world. 
I will send you the Surprise Sewing and Fancy Work Companion, including the Gold Handle Shears, postpaid, as a 
reward for a small favor, as explained below. 

















Our youngster, Successful Farming, will be thirteen years old October first. You, dear reader, have been of great 
assistance to me in bringing Successful Farming up to the threshold of young manhood. I know you have an interest 
in Successful Farming, so I want you to share in our birthday celebration. 


You’ve Helped Us “Make The Grade” 








We've seen some very trying times in our efforts to make Successful 
Farming a really useful chap to our family of readers. There were many 
occasions a few years ago when I had to do some vigorous scratching to 
dig up money to pay the salaries of our editors, printers, pressmen, etc. 
But you and thousands of other friends believed me when I told you 
that with your cooperation and assistance we would make Successful 
Farming a friend and helper and a source of inspiration to you—and a 
tower of strength to the farmers of this country in their efforts to improve 
the conditions that affect themselves and their families. 


With your hearty assistance we have “‘made the grade.”” Thousands 
of you have recommended Successful Farming to friends and sent us 
subscriptions, for which we are duly thankful. We have produced for 
you a larger and better Successful Farming as the number of subscribers 

as grown, For illustration, the twelve numbers for 1908 contained a 
total of 512 pages. We had at that time 250,000 subscribers. For 1914 
we had about 700,000 subscribers and the twelve number of Successful 
Farming for that year contained 928 But there has never been 
any increase in our subscription rates. ink of getting three volumes 
of 928 pages each for only 50 cents. Our three-year subscription rate 
is only 50 cents. 


Here Are My Special Offers 


So now let's observe 
cessful Farming cukense gifts. 
you to send us a new subscriber or two. 


Nothin 


which are illustrated and described on this page, for one new 3-year subscription to 


our own nearest birthday and the 13th birthday of Successful F 
that you could do for Successful Farming wou 
will send you either the splendid 4-blade knife or the Sewing 


. Why shouldn’t you and Suc- 
be more appreciated than for 
Com ion, both of 


ul Farming at cents. Send 


more if you can. Send two or more new 3-year subscriptions and I will send you both the Knife and Sewing Companion. 








scription three years from the date to which ft fs now paly 


E. T. Meredith Des Moines, Iowa. I’m glad to peste 
pate in the Successful Farming Birthday Celebration 
and exchange gifts with Successful Farming. 


Enclosed find $............ for which send Suc- 


cessful Farming three years to 


ing. 
wit 


Wa4bGbeecnnccccesssseviedle tye R. F. D 
Pababs « cake tenn State 
2 R. F. D ful Farming. 
P.O State letter. 
4-Blade [—) Sewing 


Send me the [ ] K . 
= nife uJ Companion 
Indicate by check Mark [X) the artiele you want) 


My name is R. F. D. 


P.O econ *. State. . 
I also enclose 50c for which please extend my own sub. 





I thank you for past favors and hope that you and Suc- 
cessful Farming will continue to be warm frie 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 


Successful Farming, 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


If your own subscription has expired or is about to expire, why not send 
along your own renewal with the other subscriptions that you may 

f mn of your relatives or friends would appreciate your presenting them 
h a 3-year subscription to Successful Farming. 


The knife or Sewing Companion will, I believe, be an agree- 
able reward or present to you and I assure you Successful 
Farming will appreciate your presenti i 
new subscriber friends. Y 
the larger our subscription list becomes, the greater value we 
can give you in Successful Farming. 

Just show this announcement and this copy of Successfu 
Farming to your friends; tell them what 
I know what the result will be. : 
For convenience, use the coupon at the left, or, write me a 


send- 


it with one or more 
ou see from what I told you above, 


ink of Sucess- 





E. T. MEREDITH 
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OUR IMPREGNABLE FORTIFICATIONS 














From the Washington Star 


FAVORABLE COURT DECISIONS WILL GIVE 
MR. “‘TRUSTS” SOME REST 
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From the 8t. Joseph News-Press 
SOMETHING THE MATTER WITH THE OLD INCUBATOR 


SHALL HE TAKE HOLD ? 

















. TWO QUESTIONS FOR UNCLE SAM 


5 sn el 
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OUR HOME 
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Sharps and Flats 
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WHAT GENERATED IT 

What caused the coolness between you 
and Jones?” 

A heated argument.” 

REASONING 
“Sure, Oi'll write me name on the back o’ 

your note, guaranteein’ ye’ll pay ut,’’ said 
Pat, smiling pleasantly as he endorsed Bil- 
lup’s note, “but Oi know dommed well 
ve won't pay ut. We'll have a laugh at 
th’ expense of the bank.”’—Life. 








AS WARRANTED 

“Say,” said the man as he entered the 
clothing store, “I bought this suit here 
less than two weeks ago, and it is rusty 
looking already.” 

“Well,”’ replied the clothing dealer, “T 
guaranteed it to wear like iron, didn’t I?” 

Cincinnati Enquirer. 


WHERE HE BECAME EXPERT 
“My man, where did you become such 
an expert swimmer?” 
“Why, lady,” responded our hero mod- 
estly, “I used to be a traffic cop in Venice.” 
—Buffalo Express. 








AN ACCIDENT 


“It were an accident, your wusship.”’ 


“An accident, you bullying cur? Do 
you dare to stand there and tell me that 
you can strike your wife with such force as 
to break a chair over her by accident?” 

“Yus; I never meant to break the chair.” 
—Tit-Bits. 


HIS HANDICAP 
“My most disturbing thought is that I 
may die and leave my son unprovided for.”’ 
“But won’t he be able to make his own 
living?”’ 
“No; the poor fellow is too sadly handi- 
capped. He is a genius.’’—Houston Pest. 


_SALVING HIS FEELINGS 
“Unele, why did you never marry?” 
“I never found a girl who would have 

me 
“Unele, somebody’s been fooling you. 
Our sex isn’t that particular.’’—Detroit 


«ree Press. 


BEYOND CALCULATION 
_ “Would you get up to give a lady a seat 
in astreet car?’ 
“Tt never had a chance to think the mat- 


She went to pay her taxes! 





ter over. On the line I patronize, I’m 


never lucky enough to get a seat in the! 
first place.’-—Washington Star. 


THE PIVOTAL QUESTION 
Said Joe to Sam in fierce debate 
Upon the woman question :— 
“You’ve answered well all other points, 
Now here’s my last suggestion: 
When woman goes to cast her vote— 
Some miles away, it may be— 
Who, then, I ask, will stay at home 
To rock and tend the baby?” 
Said Sam, “I own you’ve made my case 
Appear a little breezy. 
Suppose you put this question by, 
And ask me something easy! 
Yet, since the matter seems to turn 
On this, as on its axis, 


Just get the one who rocked it when 
wy 


UNANIMOUS 

‘And, gentlemen of the jury, so say you 
all?”’ inquired the judge of a certain circuit, 
after the verdict had been brought in. 

“Well, the rest of us do, and I reckon I 
ort to,” responded the smallest and most 
paltry-looking member of the assortment 
of peers. “You see, I originally differed 
with, or from—whichever is proper—the 
rest of these yere gentlemen; but they beat 
me all holler playin’ checkers, downed me 
at mumblety-peg, and then every one of 
‘em, when we wrestled, grab-holds, to see 
which side of the question was right, 
throwed me flat and set on me. So, all 
things considered, and keepin’ to the agree- 
ment, I say, with the balance of ’em, that 
the prisoner at the bar—I sorter forgit 
what his name is—is guilty as charged.”’ 
—Puck. | 


PUZZLES AND PROBLEMS 
All Answers in Our Next Issue 

In submitting for this department be sure to send 
full explanation so as to prove the answer. 

Often the problem is much like ones already received. 
We want you to know that even if not printed your 
letter gets careful consideration and is appreciated. ' 

THE THIRTY SIX CELL PUZZLE 

A prisoner is in the cell marked X and 
doors open into every cell from every cell | 
around it. All the doors are open. If 
he can go through every cell and come 
out at the outside door marked Y his 
freedom is his. He is allowed to go into 
his own cell as many times as he pleases 
but once only into the other cells.— 
F. C. Adams. 
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Doris, Lena, Helen, Rebecca. 
ANSWER TO STOCK PROBLEM 
04 sheep, 5 calves, 1 heg. 


ANSWER TO BIBLE PUZZLE 
Lot's. wife. Book, “Looking Backward.” 





THOSE GIRLS 
Girl—You'll never make me believ. 
that opals are unlucky. Why, was 


wearing them today, and I became en- 
gaged to Herbert. 

Cat—But what about Herbert, dear? 
Passing Show. 


ON THE ELIGIBLE LIST 
She—If I marry, it must be a man with 
a message. 
He—Well, I used to be a district tele- 
graph boy. 





SOME DIFFERENCE 

Jingo—Is there any difference between 
satisfied and contented? 

Bings—Is there? Well, I’m satisfied 
Billings is going to bring my girl to the 
yrom, but hanged if I’m contented.— 

artmouth Jack o’ Lantern. 


HEIGHT OF ANNOYANCE 
“I’m mad at my wife. To anger her, | 

shall flirt with some other woman.”’ 
“If you want to make her absolutely 
furious, ask some other woman to sew on a 
button for you.’”-—Kansas City Journal. 








A small boy who was sitting next to a 
very haughty lady in a city street car 
kept sniffing ina most annoying manner. 
At last the lady could bear it no longer, and 
turned to the lad. 

“Boy, have you got a handkerchief?” 
she demanded. 

The small boy looked at her for a few 
seconds, and then, in a dignified tone, came 
the answer: 

“Yes; I ’ave, but I don’t lend it to 
strangers.” 


IT DEPENDS 
“Papa, what do you call a man who 
runs an auto?” 
“It depends upon now near he comes to 
hitting me.’’—Houston Post. 


Little Richard patted his dog ‘‘Shep”’ on 
the head and said, “Sing Casey Jones, 
Shep,” and began blowing vigorously on 
an old French harp, while Shep set up a 
dismal howl. 


TOUCH NOT 
A little four-year-old found some to- 
bacco and when asked what he was chew- 


‘ing answered proydly ‘‘terbaecer,” but a 


few minutes later when he started to.go in 
the house he said, ‘Uncle John, the house 
is falling down.” 


A pessimist is a persoti who is seasick 
during the entire voyage of life.—Ex. 
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p, 6 ft. extension. 
will send you free. You don’t have tosend a \\ see. ‘bleexccllently finished through- 5 
penny with your order! Not a cent to pay for 3 ML e ot ay ia 3, 6, wowymn eer $10.9 
3, 6, 9, months after you receive the goods! Keep the " ©) 

and 12 Months Orsi you order 30dayson approval. If not satis- (nS Colonial “tect 
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of cold roiled Steel late with 


cast iron fire pot. 


base. Swing cover, reflect- 
or, side columns, urn, foot 
i rails, screw. drafts, 

base stripand font base legs 


} are nickeled. 


in diam, 


serviceable heater 


A good 
| at everylow price 


Only-coccsccccceees 


; 


o--— 


: sanded; — 
bread board; cutlery drawer 


| board, 





with pure asphalt. 





: MJ14 
Cabinet a. contort”? 

Kitchen Cabinet of solid oak, 

Base has white wood table top 41 


x26 in., smooth! 


large utility drawer. Large, vance! Yes, and more than that. we don’t 
roomy cupboard. Top has large ask you to make a deposit of any kind, or 
oe cupboard with 2 art give security, or givercferenccs, or signa 


| doors; metal 


capacity; removable sifter: 


Schloss 


spice oes ° 
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 ~ Flint "Surfaced Roofing 


Made of best quality, long fibre wool felt. oa saturated 
pee od with very fine, sha: 


enormous pressure, The 

7 prepared scofing made, one ve * 
Fire resisting and absolutel 
proof, 108 sq. ft. to roll includin nels 


most durab 


Guaranteed Rex- 
Mixed Paint fisccsPaine Gesu 
of and Co, cover more surface per gallon, make 


inere af building lue by 
—~ Rex-Kote House Paint. As low as, $ 



























Knowing that most farm dwelles  ———_——>. 
meet their obligations at crop and ! 
stock selling times, we have de- 
vised a plan that enables you, 
the i? dwellers of this coun- 
try, = ee in the 
greatest bargain sale of de- 
pendable furniture and home fur- 
nishings on record. Ifalocal dealerg 
or mail order house were to offer 
you anyarticle described and illus- 
trated on this page at the price we 
quote, even though he required you to pay all cash 
for it, you would consider it a wonderful bargain. 
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But Hartmandoesn’t ask you to pay allcash. Never 
Pick out any bargains here 
catalog which we 


No Money 
In Advance 















"3-Piece Solid Oak 
Library Set 


No. MJ144. This ele- 

t solid oak, fumed 

nish. three-piece Li- 
brary Sct is made in 
newest style, upholster; 
iy “Imperial’’ 








h brown leather. 
Table | solidly constructed 
with square edge top 34x24 9 & 12 Mos. 
in.; book shelf at either end and strong lower shelf give added s ;, panels match 
those on — of chairs. he =e solid oneery om (eed ood luxurious rocker have clev- 
arranged backs with the ccnter panel upholsterec pring seats expertly 
— | upholstered. Quartered oak arms, fron at posta, 


Steel Range Bervain r Velvet Poa Ret Vel- 
No. MJ146. * — 


Dietewith Riehwenningeee- 
,oven 18x1Sxllin, 










ventional border. 
Davies grates, six hole top, best yarns that give great 
=P, oven thermometer, im- pene. 7 . green, 
— ag a 7 fy stem; istocl Bie : = P 
x ith or without iz 2 6x t. a 
contact type reservoir. Price........ "$9. 69 in a 


Reo $26.15 Wins $14.35 
FeservUlt ses SCO-OO fe Price..916.18 99 


Teservoir..... 
Pay id'3, 6, 9 11,3" $99 g5Mos. 


& 12 Months ¢ Ni 
lo. MJ142. Solid Oak 
te Ae SAN WSS Ube ee Oak Dining Table Colonial Dining Table 
9 in. round fitted to Colonial scro! 
ree rm base, the extpeme with of which is 24 in,’ 
scroll legs | 44 in. thick. 45 in. 





















Ott wre, 



















































- size, pupported by st by otvene 
tandard wers 
at top of base, 2 2 fall ie it Jenath 
Sumer, cob & 
wooden wer pu _ 
heavy plank topand full Colo- 
nial front posts. made in 
the very best way by expert 
workmen an? is an 
exceptional value at 





































































Kitchen 
Just think of having 


dential. 


No. MJ147. 
very new design, woven of 
excellent worsted yarns map . 


tic House of 






saving 





tern that isisure to please. 
in a scrolland flor: atten with 
medallion conter and harmonizing 


border, Has rich coloring of tan, 
green, brown and red 
choice rug and one from 
Ra which Icsting scrvice can 
—a great vclue at these prices, 
pees tt. Sin. x 10 ft, 


99-89 
| | a files $15. 76 
5-Piece Two-Inch 
Post Steel Bed Outfit 


No. MJ148, Complete bed 





of ordering anything you want 
and having the goods sent right to your 
home without paying one penny in ad- 


mortgage, or pay interest. We give you 
absolutely free, wide open credit, no em- 
ing questions, nored tape, no col- 
lectors to callon you—everything confi- 
Order as muchas you likedirect 
from this advertisement or from our 
big catalog which we will send you free, No matter 
whether your bill be large or small you can take an 
entire year to pe ay wiihout interest. Only the gigan- 
artman with its $10,000,000 buying 

power can afford to offer yousuch wonderful money 














*,e J 
Writing Desk Bargain 
No. — A remarkable value sur- 

anything at this ary 44in. high 
in. wide. 16 in. aac. lid = 
er-cawed oak front; so 


med oak finish. The 324 
ment has drop lid, lock, “pigeon 


and shelves. low desk 

is full width drawer onde a ~~ 
book cabinet. The docrs have lattice 
work over the glass, wooden knobs and 
are supplied with * spring catches. No 
such value as this was ever offered 
ou before at such es 





the privilege 















































long-time liberal credit 
































outfit, consisting of ele omant 
2-in continuous post stec 





with 24-in. fillors in petietio desten height head 
end 62 in.; link fabric, steel frame Sire 
cotton tp, fibre filled mattress and two 4/4: b. 
select ion yt W pillows 18x25 in. . All sizes 
8 ft. satt¢ 6in.; 4ft. or 4 ft. 6in., fullsize. Colors: 
oune ite Martin 


Poa Green oF Vernis A 
bargain at our price, Com Complete $9.89 


int crystals thoroughly{ ae _ HAR GS 
strongest, 


water 


and cement. Write for freesam 

No. 11/156—1 ply, 65)bs. per roll. ‘Si. 1s « ot 

No. MJ1S57—2 ply, ¢5 |b& per roll $1.88 al gooey ool ie 

No. MJ158—3 ply, 75 lbs. per roll..$1.98 . Se « 
esto 


te Ready- 









aranteed 
inst peeling, blistering, chalking or rubbing 


better 
int, r 
o your 


nish and last longer than any other 
ss of brand or price, Give new life 
ns, improve their appearance and 
iving them a coat of guar- 















‘Kote Minera! Bern Paint—can’t 
for covering and wood preservative 
oy be p Reigns colors— acove B4c 


low as, gal, 
ee Ssteleel 





Paint —made of natural as 

linseed oil and other ingredients that m: 

absolutely water-tight, acid-resisting paint. Goo 
© BOL. ccccccccccepecccccoccesess 


As low as, pe 
ial Paint and Roofi 










gal 
Send for free copy of S 
p oe showing all colors of — Pain 





If you —. you may, of course, pay all \ 
cash after you have seen and examined 
the goods and are satisfied that they are just what 





different weights of Hercules ing. 











\" 












ip seat has 68) * 
stuffed with to lg 

















you want. Butit’snocheaper. We make 
no discount for cash and it costs you _ not 

one penny extra to take advantage of our 
ereby you may 


Hartman Mammoth 
BARGAIN BOOK 

The most interesting Homefurnishing 
Goods Catalog you eversaw. Never before 
have we or anyone elseshown such stu- 
pendous bargains. Rugs and Carpets in 
exact colors—Furniture, Stoves, = 
elry, Watches, Dishes, etc. Send for 
free copy. for Catalog No. 192F 


HARTMAN COMPANY, 


4010 la Sette St., Giteage 


i NoReference | 
equired | 


er 
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New 1916 Books: 


Write Today 


for Both Books F R 


Get 
Wholesale 
Prices on 
New 1916 

Styles From 
Kalamazoo 





ae 




















































Factory 

HOOSE your new stove or > 

range from the 500 or more ¥ 
styles and sizes shown in the new 1916 
Kalamazoo catalog—every style and size ' 
quoted at money saving price—direct to We Pay 
you from factory, freight prepaid—on 30 days’ trial—cash or easy payments. Freight | 
Write for it foday, and also receive as our special 1916 souvenir “ Recipes in wakand ship -| 
Rhyme” free. Most unique, interesting book of its kind ever printed! {am within | 
Recipes in unforgetable rhyme. Interesting—educating for the children— 24@hours || 

helpful to mother. You are entitled to a copy free 

whether you order or not. Send in your name at.once 
for two books /ree—and our offer where | 
| 


Small First Payment Brings You This Fine 
Heater or This Rich Mission Range at Once 


Low cash price or pay as you use—just a few payments 
and you complete the low factory price. First 30 
days on trial—first year on approval test 
guaranty backed by $100,000 bank bond. Accept a 
Kalamazoo on trial—if not satisfactory within 30 days 
send it back at our expense and we return whatever 
money you have paid. 


Some saved $15 to $20—others saved $25 to $30—many saved 
more. All speak highly of quality—couldn’t be better. We 
have customers everywhere—let us refer you to some near you, 
But, by all means, see the new 1916 styles and our 1916 





prices in this new Ka 1lamazoo Catalog—and also receive 

We Make Gas Rew — s in Rhyme’’—both books free. Write your 
Stoves Too name a postal or write a letter and mail today. 

sk for Catalog No. 289 


Mail Coupon or Postal ° KALAMAZOO 
Today for 1916 Catalog FREE win i _ 
and “Recipes in Rhyme’ 


We ake a full line of 

te wes, Stoves, Gas 

Stoves, Furnaces and 

Kalamazoo Stove Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. White Enameled Metal 

Pp} Ios : , 1 Reeine Rhyme” FREF. <itchen Kabinets. We 
ave four catalogs 


please mention which 
one you want as num- 
bered in coupon below. 


we eos A KALAMAZOO 





ee ee ae 


7s Peewee <<" Direct to You. 











